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THE BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER. 


The grinding machine illustrated is of a new type in 


which principles underlying the design of the turret 
lathe, with its semi-automatic features, have been ap- 
plied. It is intended by its builder, the Bryant Chuck- 


ing Grinder Company, Springfield, Vt., to produce chuck 
accomplishing all op- 


work on a manufacturing basis, 


conical shapes. The capacity is up to 12 in. diamete) 
and 12 in. long. 

There are three grinding The 
equipment comprises 10-in. wheels on the front spindi 
for outside work; 6-in. wheels on the rear spindle fo1 


either outside or inside work or face grinding, and 24-in 


spindles. standard 





Front View. 





> 


Fig. 2. 


The New Grinding Machine Built by the 
« 
erations by grinding wheels instead of cutting tools, thus 
securing greater accuracy and better finish. This may 
be done either from the rough or from surfaces previ- 
ously obtained in turret lathes and afterward hardened. 
The machine will grind either outside or inside diame- 
ters, together with the faces of both internal and ex- 


ternal shoulders. Its scope includes both cylindrical and 


-Rear View. 


sryant Chucking Grinder Company, Springfield, Vt. 


wheels on the middle spindle for internal grinding. These 
sizes may be varied to meet requirements, but the de- 
sign regularly furnished gives to each spindle the speed 
required for the diameters of the wheel as stated. 
An auxiliary fourth spindle, not shown, is furnished as 
a fixture to carry still smaller wheels for internal work, 
being designed to enter a %-in. hole if desired. It may 
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Fig. 3. 
also be employed for buffing and for outside grinding. 
A rigid fixture, clamped to the back of the machine, 
holds the wheel in front of the central spindle. The 
wheel is swung into and out of working position without 
interfering with the use of other wheels. 

The three grinding spindles are carried in the head 
carriage. The turret feature is absent. The spindles are 
adjustable lengthwise in heavy sleeves, for position, and 
are locked rigidly while operating. The wheel feed is 
with the carriage slide only; that is to say, longitudinal. 
The cross feed is in the head, carrying the work, which 
is held either in a chuck or spring arbor, on a massive 
spindle. In other words the stroke is in the wheel 
carriage, the feed in the work carrier. A variable speed 
mechanism actuates the traverse movement of the wheel 
carriage. The feeding mechanism of the work carriage 
permits of a wide range of feeds; automatically re- 
leases the feed at the desired point, and also provides 
for automatically reducing the amount of feed as the 
work approaches completion, the point of release and the 
degree of reduction being determined by cam forms. A 
gear box gives nine changes of speed for the work 
spindle. Both traverse of the wheel spindle head and 
feed of the work carriage are arranged to reverse. 

The machine is driven from one constant speed pul- 
ley, which greatly simplifies the overhead works. This 
drive is transmitted to the wheel spindles by two belts 
only, and the arrangement is such that only one spin- 
dle is revolving at a time, or all are idle. The wheels 
are so grouped with reference to the work that each 
holds a natural position for the operation it is intended 
to perform, which reduces to a minimum the amount of 
adjusting in changing from one operation to another. 


~Detai! of the Working Parts, Showing a Setting for Taper Grinding. 


The operation of each grinding wheel is independent 
of the others, not only in that it revolves alone, but in 
its individual lever for adjustment to the work and in 
its knock off and reversing dog in the carriage. In the 
work carriage there is a cam and stop pin to govern the 
feed for each spindle. In fact, the control is equal to 
that of modern turret lathe practice, in securing facility 
and accuracy in the manufacture of duplicate parts. An 
auxiliary or length slide for the work carriage assists 
in the convenience of manipulation. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show front and rear views of the grind- 
er, and Fig. 3 the machine with wheel hood removed and 
a piece of work held in the chuck. The front wheel is 
extended to operating position and is grinding an outside 
taper. The other wheels are withdrawn. For the next 
operation on this piece, grinding the hole, the work hé@aq 
would be swung into line with the wheel travel, /the 
front wheel withdrawn and the middle wheel extehded. 
This work completed, the middle wheel would in turn 
be withdrawn and the rear wheel carried out to face 
the end. Fig. 4 gives a front sectional elevation, with 
details of the wheel spindle and the work spindje con- 
struction and drive, and an end sectional elevation, with 
details of the wheel spindle drive. Fig. 5 shows details 
of the spindle locking mechanism, Fig. 6 details of the 
Hartness gear box, and Fig. 7 the spindle carriage feed, 
In Fig. 8 the various operations of grinding a hardenea 
gear are demonstrated. 

The group of three spindles is a novel arrangement. 
They are fixed as to lateral movement, but have longi- 
tudinal traverse for adjustment. The drive is imparted 
to the shaft a, Fig. 4, which telescopes into the spindle 
b, the two being splined together. The spindle is jour- 
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Fig. 4.—Side and End Sectional Elevations, Showing Details of the Wheel Spindle and Work Spindle Construction and Drive 
and the Speed Box. 
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SECTION C-D 


SECTION A-B 


Fig. 5.—Details of the Spindle Locking Mechanism, 


naled in a sliding sleeve, c, in which is cut a rack en 
gaging a pinion operated by a hand lever. The feed 
of the wheel is with its carriage, by means of rack and 
pinion, operated through a variable speed drive, the 
Hartness system being employed, as seen at w, Fig. 6. 
The reverse of the head is secured through three dogs, C, 
Fig. 1, one for each spindle. The carriage is also moved 
by a hand wheel, which is thrown out of engagement 
automatically, when the power feed is thrown in. 

The belt drive of the wheel spindle embodies an in- 
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SECTION A-B-C-D E-F 





Fig. 6.—Details of the Gear Box. 
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teresting design by which, though the driving belt runs 
continuously, at a constant speed, only one spindle is 
revolving at any one time, or all are out of operation. 
The driving pulley, which transmits power to all of the 
movements, has upon its shaft the drum d, Fig. 4. Each 
ot the wheel spindles has tight and loose pulleys, of the 
proper diameter to give the correct peripheral speed to 
its wheel. A belt from the drum passes over the pulleys 
of the inner and outer spindles and over idler pulleys, 
shown at e, f, g and h. The middle spindle is driven by 
a belt from the idler h. It will be noticed that idlers 
f and h are keyed to the shaft, while their companions 
are loose. 

When the belt is thrown on the loose idler ¢ it drives 
the rear spindle, as in this position it is on the tight 
pulley i of that spindle. No drive can be imparted to 
the other spindle, for the idler shaft is still. To drive 
the front spindle, not shown, the belt is brought to the 
loose idler g, in which position it passes over the tight 
pulley of this spindle, which pulley is in the reverse posi- 
tion toward its idler, as compared to the arrangement of 
the rear spindle. To drive the middle spindle the main 
belt is thrown upon the tight idler f, imparting motion 
to the idler h, upon which is the belt to the middle 
spindle. Throwing this belt from the loose to the tight 
pulley j of the spindle puts it in operation. The belts 
are shifted by two levers, one for the main belt, the 
other for the belt to the middle spindle. The wheel spin- 
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Fig. 7.—Details of the Spindle Carriage Feed. 


dle drum d is carried in a yoke, which is pivoted at one 
end and is adjusted vertically to tighten the belt by the 
screw k, Fig. 4. 

The adjustment of the wheel to the work is accom- 
plished through a rack cut in the sleeve of each spindle 
and a pinion J, operated by a shaft set at an angle to 
bring the lever handle in convenient position at the front. 
Each handle is arranged to be brought in contact with a 
stop when at the working position. 

A whiffletree motion is used in locking the spindles. 
The clamping is both front and rear, and is accomplished 
by the throw of a single lever. The details of this mech- 
anism are given in Fig. 5. The pins m and n are in con- 
tact respectively with the sleeves of the front and mid- 
dle spindle, and are actuated by the taper pin o. The 
pin p is in contact with the rear spindle. The opposite 
ends of pins o and p, and also the plug q, are beveled to 
take the wedge pin r, which in turn is operated by the 
screw s through the lever handle t. The motion is trans- 
mitted simultaneously to both ends of the sleeve. 

The work spindle is driven by a constant speed belt 
from the drum u, Fig. 6, to the pulley v. The drum is 
on a shaft driven through bevel gears engaging an idler 
on a vertical shaft, this arrangement being necessary to 
permit of the swiveling of the head. The drive is from 
a speed box, shown in Fig. 6, designed under the Hart- 
ness patents. There are nine changes of speed, obtained 
through two levers. It will be seen from this drawing 
that the variable speed of the wheel spindle head, ob- 
tained at w, is driven direct from the main driving shaft 
of the speed box, and consequently the ratio of speed of 
the grinding wheel to the speed of revolution of the work 
is constant. The traverse of the wheel head varies from 
1-16 to 5 in. per revolution of the work spindle. The 
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spindle speeds range from 18 to 180 rev. per min. 
gear box is assembled as a separate unit. 


The 
For conveni- 
ence in bringing the bevel gear drive up a horizontal and 
vertical adjustment has been arranged through a yoke, 
which is pivoted at z. The vertical adjustment is 
through the screw y. A second screw at the rear works 
in the yoke to secure horizontal adjustment. 

The cross slide power feed mechanism is unique. It 
is operated by a screw and nut on a shaft, which also 
has a hand wheel for hand feed. The feed is actuated 
from the reverse yoke in the power box, controlled by 
the lever A, Fig. 1. through a telescopic shaft, which 
imparts a slight rocking motion to the bell crank B, on 
which is the ratchet arm C, Fig. 7, in which view the 
details are best shown. The stroke of the bell crank, 
in other words the amount of determined by 
stop pins in combination with the cams, the latter also 
providing for a diminuation of feed with the approach 
of the end of the work, the purpose being to give a finer 
finish during the final strokes. 

The ratchet arm C engages the large ratchet wheel D, 
keyed to the shaft E. On this shaft is also the gear F, 
which engages either the gear G or, through an idler, the 
gear H, provision being made for throwing either gear 
into mesh with the large gear I, on the feed shaft J. 
If the gear G is engaged the feed is direct; if the gear 
H, the reverse feed is obtained. By means of this train 


feed, is 
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Fig. 8.—Steps in the Grinding of a Typical Somewhat 
Complicated Piece of Work. 


the impulse of the ratchet is imparted to the feed 
screw. 

The stop pins K, one of which, as well as one of 
the cams, is furnished for each wheel spindle, are mount- 
ed to slide in the casting at L, each in line with its cam 
M, and with its stop plug N in the bell crank. The bell 
crank is always under spring pressure, bringing the nut 
O of the stop pin against the casting L, except when the 
cam interferes. The position of this nut on the pin de- 
termines the throw of the ratchet arm and consequently 
the number of teeth that it engages; in other words, the 
degree of feed. It will be seen that it is an 
justment of feed. 

The cam is shown engaging its stop pin and forcing 
it back, and with it the bell crank, to a position where 
the rocking motion fails of engagement and the ratchet 
does not work. During the beginning of the work the 
cam, because of its form, is revolving out of contact 
with the stop pin, and this relation between them con- 
tinues until completion is approached, when the curved 
surface of the cam at P begins to ride on the pin, forc- 
ing it back, reducing the feed, and finally stopping the 
feed at the predetermined point. 
tirely automatic. For example, the nut on the stop may 
be set for a feed of six teeth a stroke, which will ton- 
tinue until the cam reduces it. in successive strokes, to 


easy ad- 


The decrease is en- 
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3, 2 and 1 teeth, and, finally, to idleness. The feeds 
range from 0V.0001 to 0.002 in. Each cam holds a screw 
which engages a worm gear, by means of which angular 
adjustment is given the cams. 

The auxiliary carriage for the work head serves only 
adjusting and in operating, 
bringing the work to the outer position for measuring, 
calipering, &c. It is operated by a hand wheel, and is 
provided with stops, one for each grinding wheel. The 
work head has a one-rail control, the back gib being 
merely to hold down the slide. The under gib contro} 
of the auxiliary carriage is so placed as to be practically 
in line with the gib control of the main carriage, elim- 
imating all tendency to spring. The slide base is pivoted 
at one end of the wheel carriage bed, the angular posi- 
tion being indicated by graduations in degrees. 

An idea of the work which the machine will do is 
given in Fig. 8, in which the several operations on a 
hardened gear are shown. The gear is held in a chuck, 
having tooth-shaped jaws, which keep it concentric with 
the pitch circle. At R the rear wheel is grinding a 
shoulder; at S the middle wheel is grinding the smaller 
diameter, and at T the large wheel of the front spindle 
is grinding a taper, the workhead being set over 4% 
At U the gear is removed from the chuck and 
held in an expansion arbor, while the small wheel is 
grinding and facing the inside bearing. 

<< ->- 
The St. Louis Blast Furnace. 


to secure convenience in 


degrees. 


The only coke blast furnace in the State of Missour} 
is that owned by the St. Louis Blast Furnace Company, 
located in the southern part of the city of St. Louis on 
a valuable tract of land between the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railroad and the Mississippi 
River. It was rebuilt in 1895, but its equipment hass 
been so well maintained that it is modern in its #ip- 
pointments, producing annually about 60,000 tons of. pig 
iron. This is an excellent output for the size of the 
stack, which is 1514 ft. in diameter at the bosh and 76 
ft. high. It is blown by two new Macbeth engines, each 
44x €0 x 84 in., supplemented by a Tod engine, 40) x 48 x 
84 in. A battery of seven boilers—of Sterling,, Atlas 
and Kewanee make—furnishes the steam. The blast is 
heated by two Gordon three-pass stoves, one Massicks & 
Crooke and one Whitwell four-pass. A bin systenj! has 
recently been installed for handling the ore, coke and 
limestone, the charging buggies passing under the bins 
for direct loading, thus avoiding hand shoveling. 

While the plant has an abundant supply of water, 
being located on the bank of the Mississippi River, the 
muddy condition of the water has impelled the insti :- 
tion of a clarifying system, in addition to the regular 
settling basin. The company operates its own electric 
light plant and does its own switching of cars. A well 
furnished laboratory is an important and essential par 
of the equipment of the works, as, aside from the numer- 
ous analyses which are constantly being made of the 
ore, coke and limestone, this company has in vogue 
very liberal system of analyzing its preduct, every pounu 
of which is sold on analysis. In addition to the usual 
repairs, the shops make the stee] buggies for handling 
raw materials and build cars for use at the mines. 

The product now turned ovt by this furnace is low 
phosphorus and high basic and car wheel 
pig iron, produced from red brown Missouri ores, 
which run from 50 to €0 per cent. in metallic iron. 
Arthur P. De Camp, who has for many years been 
identified with this furnace, is president of the company ; 
Frank B. De Camp is vice-president and general mana- 
ger; William Yule is secretary; Alexander Yule is as- 
sistant secretary and Sherwood S. Cunning is superin- 
tendent. The De Camp Brothers Yule Iron, Coal & 
Coke Company, St. Louis, is exclusive agent for the sale 
of the iron, most of which is used by local foundries. 


manganese 


and 


wicccneneieeiipiiaaiaate 
The amount of spelter called for in the specifications 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for galvanized 
roofing is 4 oz. per square foot of sheet metal, which 
would mean 2 oz. per square foot of surface coated. 
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An Eminent Scotch and a Great Ameri- 
can Engineer. 


The First Clyde Steamboat Builder and the 
Dry Air Blast Inventor. 





An interesting episode in the family history of James 
Gayley, the distinguished American engineer, inventor of 
the dry air blast, has come to our attention. It has a 
peculiar value at this time in view of the recent cele- 
bration of the Robert Fulton centennial. Henry Bell, 
afterward Sir Henry Bell, a great uncle of Mr. Gayley, 
the brother of his grandmother, established steam navi- 
gation on the Clyde, having built the first successful 
steamboat to run on that river. Mr. Gayley has in his 
possession an antique print by a Glasgow engraver 
which shows Mr. Bell’s steamboat, the Comet, a repro- 
duction of which is given herewith. Mr. Bell’s achieve- 
ment is worthy of being placed beside that of Robert 
Fulton. The following biographical sketch of this noted 
Seotch inventor is taken from the ninth edition of the 
Eneyclopedia Britannica: 

“Henry Bell, a mechanical engineer, well known for 
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troducing steam navigation on the Clyde, the American 
engineer has won laurels in another direction. Mr. Gay- 
ley’s invention of the dry air blast is undoubtedly one 
of the most important contributions to metallurgy in this 
stage of the world’s progress. It is a great feat to be 
able to secure the important saving in the cost of pro 
ducing pig iron which the dry blast has accomplished. 
America has long been indebted to Europe for epoch- 
making inventions in the metallurgical field, such as the 
Bessemer, the Siemens-Martin and other processes, and 
it is through Mr. Gayley that we have offset our borrow- 
ing of European ideas with the dry air blast, which is a 
strictly American invention. 
++ eo 


Boilers Fired with Coal Dust. 


In the London Times Engineering Supplement some 
facts are given concerning the Bettington boiler, de- 
signed by Fraser & Chalmers, Ltd., to meet the difficul- 
ties encountered with a boiler using coal dust as fuel. 
'These difficulties include the securing of continuous and 
steady ignition, employing a material to withstand the 
destructive temperature necessary in the furnace, main- 
taining a homogeneous mixture of fuel dust and air dur- 





Reproduction of an Old Print of the Comet, the First Steamboat on the Clyde, Scotland, Built by Henry Bell. 


his successful application of steam power to the pro- 
pulsion of ships, was born at Torphichen, in Linlithgow- 
shire, in 1767. Having received the ordinary education 
of a parish school, he was apprenticed to his uncle, ¢ 
millwright, and, after qualfying himself as a ship mod- 
eler at Bo’ness [Borrowstounness, on the Firth of Forth] 
went to London, where he found employment under Ren- 
nie, the celebrated engineer. Returning to Scotland in 
1790, he first settled as a carpenter at Glasgow, and 
afterward removed to Helensburgh, on the Firth 
Clyde, where his wife superintended a large inn. to- 
gether with the public baths, while he pursued his me- 
chanical projects and also found occasional em 
ment as an engineer. It was not until January, 1812, 
that he gave a practical solution of the difficulties which 
had beset all previous experimenters, by producing a 
steamboat (which he named the Comet) of about 25 
tons, propelled by an engine of 3 hp., at a speed of 7 
miles an hour. Although the honor of priority, by about 
four years, is admitted to belong to Robert Fulton, an 
American engineer, there appears to be no doubt that 
Fulton had received very material assistance in the 
construction of his vessel from Bell and others in this 
country. A handsome sum was raised for Bell by sub- 
scription among the citizens of Glasgow, and he also 
received from the trustees of the River Clyde a pension 
of £100 a year. He died at Helensburgh, November 14, 
1830, and a monument was erected to his memory at 
Dunglass, near Bowling, on the banks of the Clyde.” 
While the Scotch engineer achieved distinction in in- 


ing the full period required for complete combustion, and 
handling the molten ash. In the Bettington boiler a 
vertical gas jet inlet is employed, so constructed that a 
mushroom shaped flame is produced within a line of 
water tubes which are part of the steam producing plant. 
Otherwise only the ordinary firebrick and metal work 
are employed as material. The combustible mixture en- 
ters the gas along the central axis of the furnace. The 
ontinuous ignition of the incoming stream of dust and 
air is effected primarily by the enveloping sheath of the 
products of combustion, and ignition is made independent 
of the incandescent brickwork. 'The furnace is stated to 
keep itself clear of slag at all rates of combustion. 

At the Erith Works of Fraser & Chalmers a boiler 
of this kind has been in operation for some months. It 
has 9200 sq. ft. of heating surface, with a single 12%-in. 
tuyere fed with pulverized coal and air by a fan below a 
ball mill pulverizer. Its calculated capacity was 7000 Ib. 
of steam per hour, but it has actually worked up to 
15,000 Ib. 


++. 


The section of mining and metallurgy of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia, will meet on the evening of 
November 4, on which occasion the introductory address 
of the president of the section, Professor A. E. Outer- 
bridge, Jr., will be on “The Mineral Wealth of the 
Islands of Newfoundland and Jamaica,” illustrated. 
Professor Bradley Stoughton will also deliver an illus- 
trated lecture on “ The Open Hearth Process.” 
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The New York Gas Producer and Gas 
Engine. 


The gist of the very exhaustive report made by the 
Committee on Gas Engines at the convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association last June was that the 
gas engine is a thoroughly reliable machine when sup- 
plied with the proper kind of gas, and that the producer 
plant offers the chief source of difficulty at present. The 
gas producer illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 is one its build- 
er, the New York Engine Company, Watertown, N. Y., 
believes has overcome the difficulties. A proper mixture 
of gas and air in an unvarying quality was recognized as 
an essential and was made the keynote of the design. 
In the exterior view given in Fig. 1 is shown the com- 
plete gas producer plant, including generator, separator, 
drain tank, scrubber and gas tank. The same parts are 
shown in section in Fig. 2, but in reverse order, or as 
viewed from the opposite side. 


In both views may be seen the vaporizer, which is a, 
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placed at the lower part and the smaller ones on top. 
A continuous flow of cooling water provided by the small 
pipe shown in Fig. 2 trickles down continuously over the 
coke in the scrubber, washing the dirt deposited in the 
upper layers to the bottom until it finally accumulates 
at that point, from which it can be periodically drawn 
off. The hight of the scrubber is such that the gas in 
passing from the bottom to the top is cooled to nearly 
the temperature of the scrubber water when it leaves 
the sprinkler. From the upper part of the scrubber, 
through a third downcomer pipe, the cooled and cleaned 
gas passes into the gas tank. 

The course of tbe gases is clearly indicated by the 
arrows in Fig. 2, where it is shown that part of the nec- 
essary air enters the generator through the outer end of 
the pipe that supports the hand blower under the con- 
trol of a swinging damper; this is dry air. Another por- 
tion of air enters within the vaporizer passing over the 
water therein contained and, combining with that water 
in the shape of steam, passes down the downcomer pipe 
to the under side of the fire grate to mingle with the dry 


Fig. 1—A Complete Suction Gas Producer Plant as Built by the New York Engine Company, Watertown, N. Y. 


hollow annular casting bolted by its flange to the steel 
shell of the generator proper. Through its center pass 
all the hot gases distilled from the coal on their way 
to the separator and from its interior comes the water 
saturated air that is to take part in the production 
of gas. A downcomer pipe delivers the mixture of steam 
and air to the under side of the fire grate, and directly 
adjoining is the separator connecting through the vapor- 
izer with the upper part of the generator on one side and 
through a second downcomer pipe with the scrubber on 
the other side. A three-way valve permits the passage 
of the hot gases either to the scrubber by the downcomer 
pipe or by the purge pipe to the outer air. This purge 
pipe is in line with the dewncomer pipe and.extends 
vertically some 30 ft. to insure a proper draft when the 
engine is not working. The lower part of the separator 
enters the drain tank and in this receptacle are deposited 
many of the small particles carried over from the gen- 
erator by the gas. 

In the scrubber the course of the cooling water is 
downward, while the course of the gas is upward. The 
scrubber is filled with the larger being 


coke, pieces 


air in correct proportions for the chemical reactions 
taking place within the hot zone of the generator. A 
swinging damper regulates the admission of air to the 
interior of the vaporizer. 

The efficiency of a producer is determined commer- 
cially by its ability to gasify successfully the largest poss- 
sible amount of coal for a given weight of apparatus. 
One of these producer plants with a generator lining of 
only 20 in. internal diameter or 2.18 sq. ft. sectional area 
has kept up a constant gasifying rate of 58 Ib. of ordi- 
nary commercial pea anthracite coal per hour for 10 
hours. That is at an average rate of nearly 26 2-3 Ib. 
per square foot of grate surface per hour for the whole 
day, including starting and cleaning. That the gas made 
throughout this time was of excellent quality is evident 
from the fact that the average indicated horsepower of 
the engine supplied was 78 all day long, the average 
mean effective pressure was 72, and the average con- 
sumption of pea coal per brake horsepower ‘hour 0.88 Ib. 

The New York Engine Company having been a builder 
of steam engines and boilers for over 30 years, when it 
entered the gas power field had the advantages of man- 
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turing facilities, a large amount of experience and Most of the details of the alve gearing, a 
understanding of the requirements of power users. gnition, lubricator, indicator, reducing motion and 
rimarily it was interested in gas engines, but realizing pin lubricator are clearly revealed in the views give 
that satisfaction with the engine depended to so large n Figs. 4 and 5 vhile the coustruction and inte 
i extent upon the gas supplied to it, it also undertook irrangement are made especially prominent in tl “4 
the building of the gas producer above described. The tional view given in Fig. 3 The mixing or inlet 
gus engine this company builds, shown in Figs. 5, 4 and ousing is holted to the top of e explost 
». is one for which the three principal claims are relia md carries a bracket for ifs rocking lever as we s 
itv, efficiency and simplicity. That it is simple may guide for its valve stem. Two helical springs i en ' 
judged by the illustrations, and that it is efficient and to a voke secured to the upper ends of this valve ' 
eclinble is shown by the following table of tests of a 56 nsure the rapid seating of the valve. The outer 
ake horsepower engine the inlet or lifting valve rocker engages with the 
lots | \ "AY ned or a push red. which reciprocates vertically throng 
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570.27 Oy, 54066 1.07 120) an hamber. This vertical push rod performs two 
2 no 101 57.20 O08 137 25.1 tions; it actuates the inlet valve through a rocking I 
ost la oo va OST6 140 "4.1 
HS S14 S 1.08 O% 9 and also the gas valve when the governor permits \s 
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upper end of which actuates the gas valve rocking lever. 
The stem of this latter yalve is horizontal and is sup- 
ported at its outer end by a bracket cast on the gas 
valve housing. <A single helica] spring surrounding the 
valve stem reseats this valve with sufficient rapidity as 
soon as the pressure of the push rod is withdrawn. 

The hit-or-iniss type of governing is employed, ex- 
plosions being skipped Whenever the speed exceeds a pre- 
determined limit. The builders regard this System of 
governing as superior to those of altering the quantity 
or richness of the charge, because the best power im- 
pulse is obtained in any gas engine from a nearly full 
cylinder of a gas mixture of constant proportions. The 
sovernor spindle rotates in a horizontal position, heing 
spur gear driven from the end of the cam shaft. The 
speed secured by the ratio of this gearing makes it highly 
sensitive though of small size. All the work that it has 
to perform is to introduce or remove the latch that en- 
ables the inlet valve push rod to simultaneously actuate 
the gas valve push rod or leave it undisturbed. This 
work being exceedingly small, the governor may be made 
nearly isochronal. Any speed governing device must run 
faster before the engine is caused to run slower, since 





Cylinder End View of the Gas Engine. 
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Fig. 4—The Lay Shaft Side of the New York Gas Engine. 


change of speed is the actuating force. 
the governing 
speed 


The less work 
mechanism has to do the smaller the 
fluctuations need be. When the speed exceeds 
the set amount the governor balls moving out withdraw 
the latch through the simple system of rods and levers 
shown. The inlet valve push rod is therefore not actu- 
ated and the gas valve during this particular stroke of 
the engine remains closed, the engine sucking in air 
alone and not a mixture of air and gas. The idle strokes 
of the engine are an advantage in that they serve to 
clear the interior of the cylinder from burnt gases by 
the fresh air taken in at that time, and also serve to 
cool the cylinder walls and valve heads. The next ex- 
plosion consequent upon the slight reduction of speed 
resulting is that of a perfect explosive mixture of gas 
and air as before. 

The lower end of the inlet valve push rod is actuated 
by the main admission rocking lever, the roller of which 
may be seen in Fig. 4 directly in front of the governor 
sear case. The cam on the cam shaft engages with this 
roller, operating the entire admission valve mechanism 
once in every four strokes. Just to the front of the cam 
shaft be seen the exhaust valve rocking 
lever roller, with a pin projecting from the stud in the 
lever boss. Because of the high compression employed 
in normal running, about 200 Ib. per square in, it is de- 
sirable to start the engine with its compression greatly 
reduced, and for this reason the exhaust cam is made 
wider than the exhaust lever roller, and in one part of 
its width is made with an additional cam projection to 
insure opening the exhaust valve slightly during the 
compression stroke. In starting the engine the exhaust 
lever roller is shifted along its stud until it engages with 
this double cam. and the pin shown is inserted in a hole 
in the stud to retain the roller in proper position. When 
the engine has obtained sufticient this retaining 
hin is withdrawn. The roller is shifted along the stud 
to its normal position. and the pin inserted in the stud 
on the other side of the roller. The eccentric adjacent 
to the exhaust cam operates a magneto, and through its 
rocking armature connection, the make-and-break spark 
plug, the case of which carries also the pipe attachment 
for the indicator. The timing of the spark may be 
altered, but when once properly adjusted should be left 
undisturbed. Further along the cam shaft is the force 
feed oil pump which delivers lubricant to the top of the 
piston, and at the front the indicator reducing motion, 
the details of which will r -adily be understood from 
Fig. 4. 

As a rule the engines. particularly of the larger sizes, 


bearing may 


speed 


* are arranged to be started by compressed air. The larger 
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engines are also arranged, as shown in Fig. 3, with the 
inner periphery of the fly wheel rim notched to facili- 
tate turning the engine over by hand. The engine has a 
very complete and effective oiling system, supplying all of 
the rubbing surfaces and also, as may be judged from the 
sectional view, Fig. 8, a very thorough system of water 
jacketing. 





The Chicago Duplex Feather Keyseating 
Machine. 


\ machine specially adapted for rapidly cutting key- 
seats in shafts and spindles is shown in Fig. 1. The 
duplex feather keyseating machine, as it is called, has 
been brought out by the Chicago Machine Tool Company, 
Chicago, Ill., and has many entirely original features. 

In general appearance the machine resembles the 
combined vertical and horizontal milling machine made 
by the same company. The horizontal spindle is fitted 
with a taper arbor having a No. 9 B. & S. taper shank 
which fits a corresponding taper in the spindle and is 
held in place by a draw bar. This arbor has mounted 
on it the correct size of cutter for the desired width 
of feather keyseat. In the vertical spindle is placed an 
end mill of the correct size, held in place by a draw-in 
collet. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the setting of the machine to per- 
form the first operation of cutting a feather keyseat. 





Fig. 2.—The Machine Set for the First Operation of Cutting a 
Keyseat. 


reality it might be regarded as one continuous opera- 
tion. 

The machine is provided with six changes of power 

feed, as well as the crank and lever feeds, giving a sutti 
cient range to cover all work for which it is adapted. 
The hand lever is used to quickly return the table after ; 
a cut has been taken. An adjustable automatic stop to 
the table feed is also provided, which may be set for the 
length of keyseat desired. 

The knee of the machine has no opening on its top. 
This practically eliminates the tendency to spring when 
the saddle is clamped. The bracket which carries the 
nut for the transverse feed screw is connected to the 
table through a slot cast in the side of the knee. 

The Chicago duplex feather keyseating machine is 
built in three sizes and two styles. Hill, Clarke & 
Co., Inc., of Boston and Chicago, are the selling agents. 








Fig. 1—The Duplex Feather Keyseating Machine Built by the 
Chicago Machine Tool Company, Chicago, Il. 


A piece of shafting may be seen secured in the vise, and 
the milling cutter has milled out the keyseat, all except 
squaring up the ends. This second operation is taken 
care of by the vertical spindle. As is shown in Fig. 3, 
the table carrying the vise and shaft has been brought 
out directly under the end mill, held in place in the ver- 
tical spindle, by means of the hand crank transverse feed. 
‘Thus the end mill may be brought into play in squaring 
up the ends of the feather keyseat and finishing the 
work. 

The two complete operations can be done without 
resetting the work or stopping the machine. Thus in 





Fig. 3.—The Finishing Operation, Squaring the Ends of the 
Keyseat. 
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The National Government and the 
Unemployed. 


The Beneficial Distribution of Aliens Hampered 
by Labor Organizations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1900.— Application 
for skilled laborers recently received by the Division of 
information of the Bureau of Immigration and Naturali 
zation of the Department of Commerce and Labor from 
ianufacturers in many industries indicate that the fune 
iion of the division under existing regulations is quite 


veneraily misapprehended. Although it was the intention 


that this division should undertake the col 


ot Congress 


iection and distribution of information designed to en 
ble whnemployed workmen of ; classes, whether arriy 
ng immigrants or citizens of the United States, to find 
employment and, notwithstanding the excellent) begin 
ting which the division made on a broad and compre 
hensive basis, its work within the past few months has 
been restricted to a very narrow scope, and to-day the 


* . 
division limits its efforts to find employment for farm 


laborers and domestics. 


Text of the Law. 


fhe law under which the division was established 


is found in section 40 of the act of February 20. 190% 


s follows: 
st t! duty said Pivis ) ‘ i 
. I ad tted in the I Ss mon 
stat ‘ | I - ! be ‘ I 
( sl t hada wilt ‘ pr S ‘ st 
1 Territories and said Div ) I r i 
S imtis g ding yrrodu S 
‘ rract s of i Ss ‘ d ‘I \ and 
ha PROLER Sm information 1 differs ing ges nd 4d 
e the illo im ca ir i i is 
I mation a mmig 1 n Uni | 
States and to such other persons as 1! i ‘ mie 


[nformation was established on 


hic 


107. 


Division of 
With a 


obtained by 


July 


view of ascertaining where employment 


could be those desiring it, the various asso 


manufacturers and individual 
the 


As would be of 


lations of elmployers of 


abor were written to, idea heing to secure informa 


tion such benefit to arriving immigrants 


ind others who desired to avail themselves of the serv 
ices of the division. Through the manufacturers’ asso 
ciations the addresses of individual manufacturers and 
employers were obtained. and to each one a ‘detter of 
nqguiry was addressed, asking whether workmen were 
needed. Information was sought as to the class of labor, 
wages paid, the hours of employment and general condi 


tions. The final question put to each employer of labor 
was: ° Do strikes or other labor difficulties exist in your 
jurisdiction? If so, kindly state cause of same.” An 
effort was also made to obtain the addresses of the 
various local labor organizations of the country, but 


and letters of inquiry therefore 


to the chief officers of 


without success, 


were 


sent the national and international 


trades unions asking them to advise the division as to lahor 


conditions generally and as to disturbances in the labor 


world, the purpose being to place before the unemployed 


alien or citizen accurate information indus 


concerning 


trial conditions in an unbiased and then leave 


it to the applicant to 


manner 


elect whether he would take ad 


vantage of the opportunity presented or not. 

To reach the farmers, a system of postal card inquiry 
was established, and through the courtesy and co-opera 
intrusted 


to the rural delivery carriers with instructions to place 


tion of the Post Office Pepartment cards were 


one in each box on their respective routes. These cards 
contained a brief statement of the aims and purposes of 
the division with directions to detach the return coupon, 


fill it in and forward it to the division if farm laborers, 
common Jnborers or mechanics were needed. Nearly 
3.000.000 such cards were sent out without cost to the 
division or to the Government. 


information 
and spirit of*the 
admitted 
division 


In order to make practical of the 
received and to comply with the letter 


use 


distribution of 


iffice of the 


aw in promoting a_ beneficial 


others branch Was 


iens and 
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established in Pearl street. New York City. in charge 


of an inspector. All applications received by the divi 
sion for laborers or workmen were at once recorded. 
Classified, Imade up into bulletin form and forwarded 


each day to 


New 
directed to 


York 
them hefore 


the branch office at where the 


MsSpeclol In charge WilS place 


Ul porsons 


ipplving for employment or informatio 


Opposition of Labor Organizations, 


Notwithstanding the great care exercised by the 


Cials of the division to confine their work to the 


tion and distribution of information regarding oppor 
tunities Tor elprovimnent and to observe strictly the let 
ter and spirit of the immigration and contract labor 
aws, it was but a short time before the principal labor a 
organizations of the country arrayed themselves ! 
opposition to the division and its work, and it is largely 


to this opposition d the reluctance of the higher offi 


cialis of the Commerce and Labor to 


that the 


Department of 


intnugonize these organizations scope ot the 


work of the division has been restricted unti 


the collection and 


greatly 


as above stated, it is now confined to 


distribution of information concerning opportunities for 


Pitre 


held 


the employment of laborers and domestics. 


Ata 


ind Labor a few 


conference 


at the Department of Commerce 


months ago, President Gompers of the 


Labor attacked the work of the 


that it 


American Federation of 
division on the 


The 


organizatio fairly 


tended to stimulate imini 


ground 


eration. harrow view of the head of this great 


reflected in the following extract 


from his remarks 





! ( n ~ ] ITV ( in bay I 
i OS W coulk n having tha 
if S possible Bu ‘ m 1 that sine n 
DS lave a ‘ mol thar ik vithout vy fau 
Le st grounds for suspicion have arisen as to the re 
Inpos d particularly i work, of the bureau Some hive 
with good reason, comp!: ed that it was being turned in 
ibor bureau to help tear dow xisting standards of life ey 
dust 1 
We know tl shipping agents, railroad agents, land agents 
ae mpanies d corporations, and.employers of 
rts hay nad t appear to the workers of these several cour 
es that tl United States has established a bureau that w 
nd worl ry] h vhen they come to the United States, and 
that, as a matter of fact, it has acted as a means to encourag 
ind induce the rkers of those countries to come to the United 
States, and they a only holding off until there shall come a 
ft he clouds, an industrial revival, to overwhelm the ships 
that ply between foreign ports and our own The South Car 
ina Legislature has under consideration, and, if I am not 


aken, has already passed, law repealing the legislatior 


few years ago by which a bureau was established to induce 
mmigrants te come nto that State 
Now have every respect for the secretary and his assist 
nts anc hiefs in the various bureaus, but we do now be \ 
t there must be some radical change either in the administra 
) of thre iw or the taw itself; some action must be taken, 
should be taken, if the purpose of that bureau is to be car 


ad out as we understood its 
prevent it 


Americas 


purpose to be when it was cr 


ted, that shall from being a vehicle to the great 


injury workers 


Mr. Gompers also presented a series of resolutions 


suid to have been the Farmers’ Educational 


adopted by 


ind Co-Operative -Uhion of America, protesting against 


“the 
the 


the work of the Division of Information and urging 


speedy enactment of laws substantially excluding 


present enormous alien influx by means of an increased 


tuX money requirement, the illiteracy test and other 
measures, &&. Aft the same time Mr. Gompers presented 

statement taken from the books of the various or 
sanizations affiliated with the American Federation of 


Labor, showing nearly 2,000,000 wage earners out of em 


ployment. Among the trades mentioned by him were the 


following Boiler makers and iron shipbuilders, 30° per 
cent. unemployed; bridge and structural iron workers, 
-y per cent elevator constructors, 40 per cent.: steam 


Water fitters, 40 per cent machinists, 20 per 


mkers, 30 cent, 


per 
plate workers, 40 


shipwrights, joiners, 


ete, 5O per cent tin per cent.; iron 


molders, 70 per 
of the Divi 
information « 


cent. 


Inasmuch as an important function 


t1y was to distribute 


American 


sion as origin: organized 


alculated to enable citizens as 


well as arriving immigrants to find employment, Mr. 
Gompers’s schedule would seem to constitute a fairly 
strong argument in favor of extending rather than 


work, but he 


restricting the 


the activities of 


insisted that 
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the 
this 


Division 
country, 
Work of Division Is Defended, 


would necessarily be injurious to labor in 


Mr. Gompers’s statement illowed to go un 


the 


Was hot 


answered, avs Powderly, Chief of Division of In 


formation, and himself for many years prominent in labor 


movements, declared that the work of the Division was 
crossly misrepresented, He asserted that much of the 
criticism of the Division was based upon misinformation 


and, referring to the resolutions passed by the Farmers’ 
Co-Operative 
called attention to the fact that they 


Mducational and America, he 
purported to have 
the Division had 
not directed a single individual to a place of employment 
prior to March 1, 1908, 


organization 


Union of 


heen passed January S, 1908S, whereas 
Concerning the character of the 
the Mr. 


Vowderly stated that the Division had made every effort 


said to have adopted resolutions, 
could not 


referred to 


to get into communication with its officers, but 
locate them, all the official 


returned as 


communications 


uncalled for. 


ng been 


Reports have been industriously circulated by repre 


sentatives of the labor organizations intimating that the 
Division of Information has undertaken to assist in the 


strikes by furnishing employees to take the 





I Yank No. L Surface Grinder w 
Wilmarth & Movman 


ith Tool Grinding 
Company, Grand Rapids, 


places of the strikers. This denied by 
the officials of the Division, and it is only fair to say 
that no evidence whatsoever has been produced in sup 
port of The 
that 


records, 


is emphatically 


the intimations referred to. 


for so short a 


Division has 


been in existence time its activities 


brief which 
at a glance that nothing of the kind complained of by the 


are covered by comparatively show 


labor organizations has ever been attempted, 
Legislation May Be Sought. 


The coming session of Congress may witness an in 


teresting contest between the friends of the Division of 
Information, and especially the manufacturers’ associa 
tions, that would gladly see its functions broadened so as 
to include the dissemination of information regarding em- 
ployment for skilled labor, and the officials of the lead- 
ing labor organizations, one party seeking to have the 
Division put on a basis that would make it of real value 
to the employers of the country, while the other seeks 
repeal of the under which the Division was 
originally organized. In view of the efforts that will also 
be made by the labor leaders to secure special legisla- 


the law 
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tion governing the hours of labor, issuance of injunctions, 


&e.. and the reluctance of the average public man to do 


more than assume a negative position with respect to 
such legislation, there would seem to be little prospect 
that the usefulness of the Division of Information wil 
be materially increased in the near future. Ww. L. C. 


—_——_sao-o__——_ 


The Yankee No. | Surface Grinder. 


that 


low 


Surface grinders of moderate capacity do hight 


fairly price have 
wanting, Wilmarth & Mornin 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., and it was for this rea 
that the No. I 
was introduced. Manufacturers having work to produce 


necurate work and vet sell ata 


heen according to the 


Yankee surface grinder illustrated 


sol 


machine will handle heretofore, it is 
had to Le 


erind to extremely 


no larger than this 


stated, have either sitisfied with machines 


that did not 


purchase a larger and more expensive machine than the 


exact dimensions or else 


requirements seemed to justify. This grinder is declared 


to be as convenient to operate and to turh out as aceu 


rately sized product as the most expensive machines 
built. The working surface of the table is 6 in. wide 
iv 12 in. long, and sufficient move | 
ment is provided so that the wheel | 
fully clpars the table on both sides | 
ind at both ends. | 
Both the transverse and vertica 


adjustments are graduated to thor 
the div 


thes 


sundths of an inch and 





that 


sious are coarse enough so 


can be easily subdivided when \ 


especially highly refined degree of 


accuracy is) desirable. Regularly 


the machine is equipped with 


erinding wheel 12 in. in diamete 


bv 1-in. face, intended to run at 
speed of 1400 rev. per min. The 
table is supported by a knee and 


saddle, with ample bearing surfaces 


to give rigidity, and is adjusted 


vertically by the screw shown. The 
bearings. for the spindle are cast in 


one piece with the column, which 


nlso conduces to rigidity and 


strength impossible when the spindle 


is carried in any movable part 


There is practically he overhang ol 


the spindie where the wheel is car 


ried, thus freedom from chatter is 


nsured and ability to take 


also 
envy cuts. 

furnished with 
grinding attach 
the New 


without the 


The machine is 


or without a drill 


ment. The one used is of 


Yankee tv pe, which, 


necessity of preliminary adjustments 


Mich to bring the drill to proper grinding 
position, grinds the drill to the cor 
rect angle and with the right amount of clearance. The 
drill grinding capacity can be varied to suit the require 
ments of any individual shop. 
onncineementedldppiapaltamaaniaetions 


Steel Production in France.—The production of ste 
ingots in France in the first half of 1909 
L50G 529 metric tons, as Compared with 1,364,979 tons ir 
the corresponding period of The Meurthe-et 
Moselle District leads with GSS,236 tons, followed by the 
North 312.169 The 


tons the tons. 


amounted to 


LOOS, 


with 107.03: 


and 


Tons, Center produced 
Only 46,143 


The product of basic Bessemer was 


Loire S1.077 tons was 
acid Bessemer steel. 
HOO.995 tons: cruci 

The 
was 1,006,456 tons, 


VW7TATI 


of open hearth steel, 541,508 tons; of 
and of 
iron 


ble steel, T9783 tous electric steel, GZO tons. 


finished and steel 


included 1S2.755 


production or 


which tons of rails, tons of ' 


plates, 69,669 tons of beams, 140,SSO tons of shapes, 
201,256 tons of various merchant products. 15,090 tons 
of tires, 55,820 tons of “ machine,” 28,SS7 tons of wire, 


17.755 tons of tubes and pipes. 19,184 tons of tin plate, 


21,222 tons of forgings and 16.449 tons of steel 


castings. 
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The Standard Special Draw Bench. 


The machine illustrated is known by its builder, the 
Standard Machinery Company, Providence, R. I., as the 
No. 3 special draw bench, designed for drawing steel, 
copper, brass, gold, silver or aluminum tubing and solid 
rods, the capacity being solid steel bars to 1 in. in diam- 
eter and steel tubing to 2 in. in diameter, at 1-16 in. at 
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is the hook for engaging the heavy chain for the draw. 

When the work has been started in the die block the 
lever at the left of the head, Fig. 1, is thrown to its 
vertical position, which engages the hook in the drawing 
chain. At the end of the stroke a dog raises the pair 
of central rails upon which the return wheels of the 
tongs travel. This motion disengages the hook and en- 
gages the pawl of the quick return. The tongs then 
travel back to the starting position and the motion is 
arrested when the paw! rides upon the sprocket wheel 





sSench Built by the Standard Machinery Company, Providence, R, I 





draw. Special features are the parallel wedge tongs 
Fig. 1.—The No. 3 Special Draw 

Fig. 2.—Driving End of 

and automatic quick return. The tongs slide into a 


casing consisting of a solid steel forging, machined out. 
The drive is from a friction pulley; 
pull is 14.000 Ib. 


the capacity of the 


The starting lever is located at the working end of 


the machine—the right hand one shown in Fig. 1. The 
driving end is in the foreground in Fig. 2. The tongs, 


Fig. 3, fitted with two sets of 
ones are used while drawing and the 
On the shaft of the latter 
pair is a pawl, which engages the sprocket chain for 


the quick return. On the 


shown in detail in 
wheels. The larger 
smaller ones for the return. 


are 


the opposite side of tongs 


the Special Draw Bench 


that with a 
of 125 ft. 


The return 
speed of 50 ft. a minute on the draw a return 
is obtained. 


guard. is geared 214 to 1, so 


The bench is constructed of four channel irons made 
up in two pairs and fastened together by stiff tie rods. 
The driving head and legs are of cast iron, while the 
die head is of malleable iron. The chain consists of hot 
forged links with extra heavy pins. The drive is from a 
worm on the clutch shaft to a worm wheel. 

The length of drive is 20 ft., the regular length of the 
bed 21 ft., the distance from the center of the sprocket 
to the die plate 22 ft. 3 in., the overall length 2s ft., the 
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diameter of the friction pulley 50 in. and the face 8\% in., 
the gear ratio 21 to 1, overall length of the tongs 2614 
in., the width across the top of the bench 21 in., the 





Detuil of the Tongs. 


depth of the channel irons 10 in., the distance between 
the rollers 10% in., the floor space 4 ft. 3 in. by 
and the weight 8000 Ib. 


28 ft., 


1+ > 


A Waltham Automatic Staff Turning Machine. 


The machine illustrated, made by the Waltham Ma 
chine works, Waltham, Mass., is designed to turn auto- 
matically, with one holding, several shoulders on small 
work, such as staffs of watches and clocks. It has two 
slides, one carrying the work supported on dead centers 
and driven by a dog in contact with a belt-driven plate, 
and the other, at right angles to the first, carrying the 
tool or tools. There are two cams mounted on a ver- 
tical shaft at the rear, one for each slide, to which they 
hard- 
maintained 
The wedge angles are such that the longitu- 
dinal movement of the wedge transmits a reduced slide 
movement. For watch work the movement of the work 
slide is made one-quarter and of the tool slide one-eighth 
of the travel of the wedges. For larger work the reduc- 
tion is correspondingly smaller. As the cams can be cut 
with rises several times the required travel, any small 
will be greatly reduced in the movement, 


are connected by sliding wedges in contact with 


ened rolls on the slides, the contact being 


by springs. 


inaccuracies 
so as not to be noticeable in the work. 

The cam shaft is driven through a friction clutch by 
By releasing the clutch the shaft 
can be turned by a hand wheel, which expedites the set- 
ting of tools. The cam form determines whether the 
tool cuts straight or taper, or taper and part 
straight, or all taper at different angles. By means of a 
adjustment on diameter of the 
most particular part and the distance of the most im- 
portant shoulder from one of the ends can be obtained 
exactly, which will make all other diameters and lengths 
exact. Duplicate parts can be turned so long as the tool 
holds its edge. By turning all shoulders on one end of a 
staff at one holding, there is a gain in production as 
compured to turning single shoulders and redoggivg for 


worm and worm gear. 


part 


screw each slide, the 





Watch Staffs, 
Waltham, Mass. 


An Automatic Machine for Turning Clock and 
Made by the Waltham Machine Works, 
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each new one, and when cams are correetly cut lengths 
and angles will always bear correct relation to one an 
other. 

The head and tailstock spindles carrying the dead 
centers can be moved longitudinally in their bearings, 
and ure so designed that if one is in its proper position 
the other can be withdrawn for changing work by means 
of the lever at the left of the tailstock. Thus the two 
ends of a staff may be turned with all the lengths gauged 
from the same erd, which throws all errors of the blank 
to the extreme of the other end where they can 
most easily be rectified. The centers are kept in contact 
with the work by light springs. For watch and other 
work where the total length of the blanks is less than 
0.75 in., the head and tailstock are made in a single cast- 
ing so that correct aligument is more easily obtained, 
but for larger and longer work a separate adjustment 
is provided for on a bed plate. In either case the de- 
sign permits of slight swiveling with screw adjustment. 
so that the centers may be brought parallel to the work 
slide. 

A two-tool turret is supplied for use on delicate wateh 
work, in which there is considerable stock, making two 
The turret automatically indexes at the 
completion of each cut. 


cuts desirable. 
The position of one of the tools 
is determined by the screw on the slide, while a separate 
screw adjustment 


cut as coarse or as fine as desired. 


finish 
After the operator 
has dogged the work and placed it on centers he starts 
the machine by a foot treadle, whereupon the tool fol- 


makes it possible to secure a 


lows the course of the cams, turning, squaring out, &c., 
until all of the shoulders on one end of the staff have 
been machined. then 
returns to its starting position, the machine stops and the 


In a single tool machine the tool 
operator inserts a new blank which he has dogged and 
With a two-cut machine the turret is in- 
dexed on the return. bringing the finishing tool into posi- 
tion. 


made ready. 


The machine is made for use with either rectangu- 
Arranged for larger work, the ca- 
total 
and the diameter should not exceed 


lar or circular tools. 
pacity between centers is 2.5 in., but the longest 
turning is 1.5 in., 
0.5 in. The base of the machine is 15 in. square and the 
weight from 135 to 140 Ib. 


—~»-+e—___ 


The Heroult Furnace in Mexico.—The Mexican 
Steel & Chemical Company, recently formed for the man- 
ufacture of steel, calcium carbide and chemicals in the 
City of Mexico, will use a Heroult electric furnace for 
the manufacture of tool and drill steel, shoes and dies, 
forgings and steel castings, also light steel rails of from 
14 to 20 lb. per yard. The capacity of the electric steel 
furnace will be 16 to 20 tons per day of ingots. 
these will be worked up under the hammer into the dif- 
ferent forms of tool and drill steel, 
axles, &e. 
inanufacture of calcium carbide, using a continuous type 
of furnace. It 
to 5000 tons of carbide per year. 


steel 


shoes and dies, car 


The company is now erecting a plant for the 


will have a capacity of from 3000 tons 
Both the carbide fur- 
furnace will 


nace and the steel be of the single-phase 


type. The carbide furnace is expected to be in operation 
by the spring of 1910 and the steel plant a few months 
later. The land purchased consists of 
within the limits of the City of Mexico. Robert Turn- 
bull, Canadian Heroult furnace, 
will design and build the steel plant, and the carbide 
furnace will be designed constructed by 
Bingham of London, 


about 30 acres 


representative of the 


and Charles 


England. 
+o —____- 


The 
mittee on 


National Fire Protection Com 
Artificial Refrigeration recommends that 
wherever in any system graphite can be used as a lubri- 
cant in compression cylinders it should be done. The 
committee “This especially com 
pressors used in dense air systems and for air compres- 
sion for purposes other than refrigeration, as the tem- 
perature of the compression cylinders undoubtedly rises 
in some air systems to a point where inflammable vapors 
may be generated from lubricating oil.” 


Association's 


Says: applies to air 
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Electrically Driven Reversing Rolling 
Mills. 


\t the meeting of the Tron and Steel Institute, held 
hall of the Institution of Civil kngineers, London, 


September 28 to October 1 


in the 
.ad paper which provoked some 
Ablett on 


Reversing 


discussion was that of C. UA. “The Determina 
Mills.” Mr. 


meeting of 


tion of the 
Ablet 


the Institute one vear previous 


Rolling 


Economy of 
had presented at the Middlesbrough 
a paper dealing with elec- 
tric drives in 


rolling mills, and the more recent paper 
Was designed to give additional information. The author 
opened with the statement that since the last autumn 


meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute five steel works 
had decided to adopt electrically driven reversing rolling 
iInaking in all over 2O firms that 


mills. had reached this 


decision. Twelve such plants are now at work in differ 
ent parts of the world, oue of these having been installed 
tu replace an engine less than 10 years old which was in 


good condition. Mr. Ablett 


this decision as follows: 1. 


summarized the 


rensonps for 


Greater economy in fuel con 


sumption. 2. Larger output from plant. 


Reduced run 


ning costs. 7. « reduction in cost of repairs, attendance, 


the reduction in the cost of oil being very strik 


ine 1, Greater convenieuce and reduction of manage 
nent expenses due to centralization of power supply. 
». Phe great economy of the electrical plant is maintained 


throughout the life of a plant and does not diminish as 


\ 
rts wear. 
\ synopsis of the points made in the remainder of the 
paper is as follows: 

Phe capital cost of an electrically driver mill 
a plain 
expt rience 
gained in setting a number of such plants to work has en 
capital cost to be Fur- 


possible un- 


i reversing 
s greater than that of a steam driven mill driven by 
vo-cylinder engine, but in the last two vears the 
abled the very materially reduced. 
ther reductions in the capital cost are scarcely 
less some entirely new 


vol ] 
evolved 


method of reversing mill driving is 
in place of the Ilgner system, which has been em 


ploved exclusively up to the present, and the present state 
} 


of electrical knowledge does not offer much prospect of this. 
Test for Fuel Consumption, 

I i. very large number of cases the economies which 
could be effected by the adoption of electric driving are 
found amply to justify the increased capital expenditure. 
At the present time the question of saving in fuel consump 
non peals to most steel makers as the chief inducement 


offered by electrical driving, as the possibilities in the direc- 
ion of greater output are not 


figures 


Fully 


being 


But, in the 


recognized, there 


as vet no published relating to this. 





iors opinion, the tests frequently made to determine 
the economy of reversing mill engines do not give as con- 
( SIV hoormation as they have been assumed to give. 
These tests are made either (1) by indicating the engine 
! stimating the steam consumption per indicated horse 
power from some of the larger diagrams or (2) where boil 
ers « be isolated by measuring either the feed water or 
oal burned for a considerable period, and keeping a 
recom, of the tonnage of steel rolled over that period, so 
he result is expressed in pound of coal or pound of 


steam per ton rolled. 


In discussing these tests the author 


says that it is cus 


omary to consider only a few of the larger indicator dia 


s, Where the engine is working fairly economically. 


blooming mill the ingot is seldom in the rolls for 
nol than one-seventh of the total time taken to roll it 


lown, and if a continuous set of diagrams be 


( taken it will 
be found that ‘ess than one-quarter of 


these represent any 


thing like the full power of the engine. The steam con- 
sumption corresponding to small diagrams is naturally con- 
siderably higher per indicated horse-power than that which 
corresponds to full load, so if the steam consumption was 


worked out for all the diagrams taken in rolling down an 
neot, with a continuous indicator, the average 
on per indicated horse power would be 


steam con 
shown to be 
mucl gher than if only a few of the larger diagrams wert 
The method of measuring the feed water or coal burned 
per ton of steel rolled, which can on \ be carried out where 
~ possible to isolate boilers for the purpose, is open to 
he objection that two entirely different quantities are in 
cluded in one measurement, 7. ¢.. the economy of the 
actual work done in rolling the steel. 
any comparison being made between different 


engine, 
med the This prevents 
engines, un- 
less the same sections are being rolled from the same sized 
ingots under similar conditions in both cases. 

The conclusion from the discussion of the above points 
| named do not 


is nat the Tests 


furnish any clue to the 
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mechanical effi lency of the 
grams when the 


engine. Taking indicator dia- 
driving the mill at full 
running light shows the mechanical losses to be considerably 
less than they really are when 
particularly the case 
the mill. 


engine Is speed 


ingots are being rolled, and 


this is when the engine is geared to 


Measuring Electric Power Consumption. 


‘The energy consumption of an electrically driven revers 
ing rolling kilowatt-hours (Board ot 
Trade units) per ton rolled can, however, be determined it 
the simplest manner by inserting am ordinary in 
tegrating wattmeter in the supply system, which is an in 
strument that can always be left in circuit and requires no 
attention. If a reading of this instrument before the com 
mencement of a shift and a second reading at the end of the 
shift are taken, the difference gives the total kilowatt-hours 
used during the shift, and dividing this by the tonnage rolled 
the total kilowatt-hours per ton is obtained. Such readings 
can quite easily be 
check on the energy 


mill as expressed in 


possible 


shift, and a continuous 
Results ex 
found 
kilowatt-hour varies according 
knowing this the total cost ot 
The efficiency of the elec 
checked in the simplest possible man 
placing a second integrating wattmeter in the 


taken for every 
consumption can be kept. 
hours per ton are generally 


pressed in kilowatt most 


useful as the cost of the 


local conditions, and cost, 


power can be arrived at directly 


trical plant can also be 


ner w\ arma- 
teur circuit of the mill motor 

The records of this wattmete will be less than those oi 
the one placed in the supply cireuit, the difference being the 
losses in the electrical plant. This does not take account of 
the efficiency of the mill motor armateur, but as this is 0 


the order of 97 to 9S per cent. it can well be neglected. Th 


following figures show some characteristic values for the 
kilowatt-hours per ton rolled obtained from tests on revers 
ng mills 
Kilowatt-hou 
] tol 

14x 4% in. bil = from 2.5-ton ingots. Output, 68 tons 

}? ho oeeveevreeee eves ae J 
6 x 6 in, blooms from 2.5-ton ingot Output, 63 tons pe 

DE vcak cto an 66 eRe Se 5S CAS Mere aK 17.3 
a = 8 blooms fro ” 5-ton ingots Output, SO tons per 

hou ‘ hi Bice avg ad ise 13.0 
12 x 9% in. blooms from 7-ton ingots measuring 5444 x 25 

Outout, 65 tons p hour ‘ : ace a ‘ca 11. 

32 x 9 ie slabs from 6-ton ingots measuring 36 x 1914 in 

Output, 40 tons per hou Feild inlaid’ ae : vs a 4.. 
32 x 5 in, slabs from 6-ton ingots measuring 56 x 194% in 

Output, 40 tons per hour............... ann ‘ 2.5 
Flange rails, 100 lb. per vard, from 2-ton ingots. Output 

ny Nee COOP RIE a 5k. wuss i'n cB win ed Wins bess 9 0 {S.4 
Reams, 120 Ib. per vard, from 1.5-ton ingots....... 56.0 
Channels, 92 Ib. per yard, from 1.5-ton imgois......... TH 

Discussion, 
Andrew Lamberton, in opening the discussion, said 


that the title of the and the statement of five 
Claims at the beginning would lead to the inference that 
that 


reversing rolling mills results in great economy. 


paper 
driving of 
He had 
not found in the paper a single figure to substantiate such 


the author proposed to show electrical 


Claims. At the end of the paper a statement was given 
of the consumption in kilowatt hours for rolling certain 
forn 


sections, and Mr. Ablett had given results in that 


in his previous paper. What the steelmaker wanted to 
and this was not entirels 


the cost of the unit. No 


know was the £s. d., made up 
of the kilowatts multiplied by 
data were supplied of the tirst costs of steam and electric 
plant Nothing 


given to substantiate the statement in the paper 


and of interest and was 
that 
reduction in the cost of repairs. 
Michael 


motors costs twice as much as 


depreciation. 
electrical plant gives a 
As high an authority as Longridge had stated 
that 
that of steam engines, and it 


the maintenance of 
was a fact that the insur 
ance premiums for motors and dynamos are twice those 
charged for steam engines. The usual allowance for de- 
preciation of electrical machinery is 15 per cent. and for 
steam plant 10 per cent. If there is any mistake in these 
figures it is that 15 per cent. is too low for electrical 


plant. The speaker cited the comments of A. Greine! 
in the discussion at Middlesbrough last year, referring to 
experience with the electrically driven reversing mill in 
With which 
were higher in Germany than in Great Britain, and allow- 
ing 15 per for depreciation, electric rolling 
nearly as cheap as rolling by steam plant. In that com- 
parison, however, it that the electric 
running on 
gases, so that the cost of electrical drive would be much 


Germany. coal at prices then prevailing, 


cent. was 


Was pointed out 


motors were driven by gas engines waste 


higher where coal had to be employed. The advocates of 
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had 


said 


electric drive, he said, 


Mr. had could be 
rolled by steam power for less than sixpence per ton, and 


hot Vet met that statement. 


Greiner that a ton of steel 


that with an electrically driven reversing mill the cost 
would be greater, the amount depending on local condi- 
tions, Mr. Lamberton had himself made a calculation. 


It showed that the cost by steam including interest, 10 


per cept. depreciation, and assuming an output of 300 
tons in 10 hours was sixpence per ton. Driving the same 
mills with current generated by gas plant with all acces 
sories, including interest and 15 per cent. depreciation, 
would show &.S con 


ton. In the 
for raising steam was figured at 6 shillings per ton; the 


pence ohe Case 


figures for electrical drive included nothing for actual 


cost of fuel. 


Mr. Lamberton referred again to a new method of 


driving, to take the place of the Ilgner system, which he 
the 
further reduc 


had Middlesbrough 


Ablett 


suggested at the discussion of 


subject. Mr. 


sire 


had stated that 


tions in the capital cost of electrically driven mills was 
scarcely possible unless a new method of driving could 
be devised to take the place of the Ilgner system. ° Mr. 
Lamberton’s proposal was to substitute for the Ilgner ar 
rangement a Clutch reversing mill, at least in) smaller 


plants. The objections to such mills had been that they 
vere very noisy and very destructive of the clutches, As 
an improvement a friction clutch of the coil type could be 


used simply for starting the mill easily and without stop. 


When the speed was accelerated to within 5 per cent. of 
the mal speed of the mill, the positive clutch could he 
sutomatienlly put in, taking the whole load of rolling and 
entirely relieving the friction clutch of stress. On re 
versul the action was the converse of the above. For 


mills up to 30 in. in diameter the speaker thought that 


such an arrangement would be advantageous. 
Lord Airedale considered that the figures given by) 
Mr. Lamberton had not disposed of the electric drive. 


could see a great advan 
mill if 


Where rolling is intermittent he 


tuge in an electrically driven power were taken 


from a central source and not paid for when not required. 


\lex. Siemens, referring to his 20 years’ experience 
with a 1¢00-kw. generating plant, said that the cost, in 


cluding depreciation, repairs and all possible charges, 


figured out .25d. per kilowatt hour. Thus, all that is 
necessary is to divide the figures given af the end of the 
paper by four with such a cost: to get the result in £s. d. 


for rolling. In the matter of the keeping up of electrical 
machinery the point was overlooked, he said, that it is 
cheaper to employ a large motor rather than a small one. 
Coinplaint had been made at times of excessive current 
motor of double 


cousumption ; in one such case, where a 


the size had been put in, 
two. <A 


in heating and in other ways. 


the current Consumption was 


eut in motor too small for the work consumes 


current He considered a 
depreciation of 15 per cent. too high where the system is 
His Mr. Lamberton’s 
that it wear out under the 


shocks of a rolling mill, and right there was the advan 


properly designed. objection to 


clutch method was would 


tage of the electrical system, the shocks not being me 
chanical. 


Mr. Ablett 
much to prove the economy of the electrically driven mill 


said that his paper was not designed so 


as to shew the steelmaker how to make proper tests of 
the system. A new mill was set to work at the Rheinische 
Stahlwerke vear. It found that with 
driving the blooming mill was not able to cope with the 
That was the mill he 
The intention was to put down a second mill. 


last was stenm 


work. referred to as being only 10 
years old. 
hut the electrical engineer promised 30 per cent. more 
The 
promise made of 30 per cent. more output had been car- 
ried out. 
September 4, 1908, and had effected a considerable saving 


output, and an electrically driven mill was installed. 
The mill had been running continuously since 
in the rolling costs—on an output of 5000 tons per week. 
The oil consumption had also been materially reduced. 
Since that mill had three other large 
steel works in the neighborhood had placed contracts for 
electrically reversing mills. With regard to de- 
preciation, he referred to the plant of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, where a 5000-hp. generator plant was 
put in service 14 years ago. 


been set to work 


driven 


When. after 10 vears run- 
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ning, it was found necessary to rewind the machines the 
After there 
the machines should not 


cost was comparatively small. rewinding 


Was no reason why) run for an 
other 10 years. In his opinion 15 per cent. depreciation 


on electrical plant was too high a figure. 


————o > o_—_- 


The Rockford 10-In. Bench Drill. 


A new 10-in, sensitive bench drill 
Rockford Lathe & Drill Company, Rockford, HL, forme 
lv the Machine & Shuttle Company, is 


in the accompanying engraving. The feature of this dril 


press mide by th q 


Rockford show! 


is that the countershaft can be placed either on the wa 


ov the ceiling. The driving cone pulley is placed at the 


where it is least likely to produ 


machine, 
The 
bracket which is adjustable for tightening the belt. The 


lInise of the 


vibration. two idler pulleys are supported on 


tuble can be swung around the column and tilted to an) 


A supporting bracket is provided on the tab! 


7 
| 
| 


| osition. 





Made by the Rockford Lathe & 


Rockford, Tl 


\ 10-In, Sensitis Bench Drill 
Drill Company, 





for holding the work when drilling holes at an angle and 
This bracke 





a gauge for drilling holes in round pieces. 

will prevent the work drilled from revolving. 
and 17 in. lone 
Through the lever the spindle may be fed a distance of 
The table, which has an & x 8 in. top, 


The greatest distance from the 


The spindle is *, in, in diameter 


» 


3 im. has n ver 
tical adjustment of % in 
The countershaft pulleys 


spindle to the table is 12 in. 


are > in. in diameter by 15¢ in, face, and run at a speed 


of 550 rev. per min. The weight of the machine with th 


countershaft is 112 Ib 
—— 


The Mich., 
recently organized, will manufacture dies, special tools 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, 


and automobile frames. The company has secured and 
equipped a building to do a general stamping and too! 
business, but for the present will specialize in higl 


Alten H. Zacharias 
Flinter- 


erade automobile frames and parts. 
is president and general manager; Rudolph F. 
mann, vice-president; Edward B. 
Hobart B. Hoyt. treasurer. 


Caulkinps, secretary ; 
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New Publications. 


Handbook for Field Geologists. By C. W. Hayes, Chief 
Geologist United States Geological Survey. 
bound, 16 mo.; ix + 159 pages. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. Price, $1.50 net. 

In the first place a handbook for field geologists in 
the United States Geological Survey was brought out in 
1908. It was intended only for distribution to members 
of the survey. The request for it outside of the survey 
was such as to lead to the preparation of the present 
work. This covers the same ground, but omits instruc- 
tions applying only to members of the Government sur- 
vey and enlarges upon features of service to students pre- 
paring for work in field geology. 


Morocco 


Efficiency as a Basis for Operation and Wages. By 
Harrington Emerson. Cloth bound, 5 x 7144 in. Pages 


171. Vublished by the Engineering Magazine, New 
York. Price, $2. 
Mr. Emerson contributed a series of articles under 


the title of this book to the Engineering Magazine in 
1908 and 1909. ‘These are now reissued in book form 
with revision and enlargement as one of the volumes 
of the “ Works Management Library” of the publisher. 
Mr. Emerson’s work in increasing the efficiency of in- 
dustrial plants has been made known through papers 
presented to engineering societies and in articles in the 
technical press. The author’s wage system has been dis- 
cussed in comparison with others better known, perhaps, 
all aiming at greater output, with special compensation 
for performance exceeding the set standard. Mr. Emer- 
son’s methods pertain not alone to wages, but broadly 
to manufacturing in all departments. In the early chap- 
ters he points out typical inefficiencies in production and 
discusses the strength and weakness of existing systems 
of organization. Five general chapters covering the 
above ground are followed by a chapter on “ The Reali- 
zation of Standards in Practice.” details are 
given of the method employed in standardizing as to 
time and cost, the tasks in a shop employing 2000 men, 
each doing an average of four different jobs each day. 
A diagram is made illustrating graphically the effect on 
costs and profits of an increased output due to staff stim- 
ulus and bonus to the line. In the chapter on “ The Mod- 
ern Theory of Cost Accounting” the author differen- 
tiates cost accounting from the work of the efficiency 
engineer, which is to establish standards, ascertain cur- 
rent efficiency and provide remedies which will bring 
low efficiency up to 100 per cent. Emphasis is put on the 
co-operation of the comptroller and the efficiency engi- 
neer. In another chapter the location and elimination 
of wastes are discussed, and some examples are given of 
wide variations in costs in different establishments en- 
gaged in the same line of work. An efficiency system in 
operation is described in another chapter, and then in 
order “Standard Times and Bonuses” and “ What the 
Ffliciency System. May Accomplish.” 


Some 


A Study of the Open Hearth.—Pages 91, 5 x 8 in.; 
flexible leather binding. Published by the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. For 
sale by R. S. Davis & Co., Pittsburgh. Price $1. 

This is a unique book. The editor’s name is not given, 
but the company which appears as published is sponsor. 
One is inclined to look for definite statements of an ad- 
vertising character, but there are none. The readily un- 
derstandable language, the mechanism and the metal- 
lurgy of the open hearth steel processes are explained, 
apparently the only relation of the undertaking to the 
business of manufacturing and selling refractories being 
stated in the preface. It is there said that the study of 
open hearth steel furnaces was made in the first instance 
for the operating department of the company. It was ap- 


preciated that only by understanding all the conditions 
encountered in practice could refractories for open hearth 
furnaces be so manufactured as to maintain the highest 
standards for such work, and the publication in the 
present form was at the suggestion of a number of super- 
While no new ground 
originality is 


intendents of open hearth plants. 


is traversed in the little book and no 
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claimed for it, there is distinct merit in its clear and 
comprehensive handling of the subject. No doubt is left 
of the thorough acquaintance of the author with the con- 
struction and operation of open hearth plants and with 
the chemistry and metallurgy of open hearth steel. Per- 
haps the Talbot, duplex, Monell and Bertrand-Thiel 
modifications might have been treated with a little more 
fullness. It is noticed, moreover, that some details of 
editing and typography might have had sharper attention. 
For example, nothing is said of phosphorus; it is always 
** phosphorous.” 


The publishers promise similar books on the blast 
furnace, hot blast stoves and heating and _ pud- 
dling furnaces. The series represents the develop- 


ment of an excellent idea on which the publishers are to 
be congratulated. 


Laboratory Notes on Iron and Steel Analyses. By 
Walter Macfarlane. Cloth bound; pages xvi + 462, 
5 x 71% in.; illustrations, 25. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York and London. Price, 


$2.50 net. 


The author, who is the principal of the metallurgical 
department Staffordshire Education Committee, in Eng- 
land, and has given instruction in chemistry and metal- 
lurgy in Anderson’s College and the Glasgow Technical 
College, prepared these notes originally for the guidance 
of the staff in an iron and steel works laboratory under 
his supervision. The accuracy of the methods given was 
tested in daily practice and confirmed by analysts act- 
ing on behalf of buyers and sellers in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. In their present elaborate form they 
are offered for the use of metallurgical students, engi- 
neers, iron and steel works, chemists, foundrymen, and 
others. The contents are arranged under the following 
general headings: Analysis of Steel, Analysis of Pig 
Iron, Analysis of Iron Ores, Analysis of Blast Furnace 
Slags, Limestone, &¢c., Miscellaneous Estimations, Blast 
Furnace Calculations, and General Notes on Laboratory 
Operations and Appliances. In a supplement liberal ex- 
tracts are made from the booklet on the “ Commercial 
Analysis of Iron Ores of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion,” prepared by J. M. Camp, chairman of the Chem- 
ists’ Committee of the Steel Corporation subsidiaries. It 
might have been well had more American methods in 
other departments of iron and steel works laboratory 
practice been reproduced. As foundrymen are referred 
to in the preface as desiring in increasing numbers to 
have an acquaintance with analytical methods, we might 
have expected some data on the making of cupola mix- 
tures on the basis of chemical analysis. A chapter is de- 
voted to calculations of yield of ores, quantities required, 
&ec., for burdening the blast furnace. 


The Law of Advertising and Sales. By Clowry Chap- 
man, contributor to the American and English En- 
cyclopedia of Law. 2 vols; total, 685 pages. For 
sale by Clowry Chapman, 282 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York. Price, $10. 

The information collected in these two volumes covers 
matter previously scattered through thousands of reports 
of cases in the highest courts, besides statutes, procla- 
mations, treatises and ordinances contained in hundreds 
of other volumes. Exhaustive information is thus given 
relative to rights of individuals and the legal method of 
practice in regard to a great variety of transactions not 
usually covered in books of reference intended for busi- 
ness men. The contents are treated in 81 chapters, and 
a comprehensive index is provided. The work covers 
5,000 points relating to trademarks, copyright, labels, 
packages, secret processes, patents, good will, regulation 
of prices, contracts, postal laws, &c. As indicating the 
character of the contents, one chapter may be referred 
to which is headed “Space and Copy.” This chapter 
takes up such subjects as the obligation to accept adver- 
tising without discrimination ;.the space owner's liability 
to the advertiser for negligence; the liability to the 
reader; the fact that the rates may be withdrawn be- 
fore the contract is consummated; how advertising terms 
are to be construed; the meaning of certain terms as 
used in advertising agreements, &c. Many other chapters 
are given which will be found of interest to those who 
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conduct extensive advertising campaigns. Speaking gen- 

erally, the information given will be found of great value 

to all who conduct commercial transactions. 
——Y- oe___- 


Aluminum-Copper-Tin and Copper-Zine 
Alloys. 





At the autumn conference of the Institute of Meta!s 
at Manchester, England, October 14 and 15, two interest- 
ing papers on alloys were presented. The first was by 
Cc. A. Edwards and J. H. Andrew, dealing with the con- 
stitution and properties of the aluminum-copper-tin al- 
loys. The authors said that of the constitution of alloys 
containing more than two elements little is known, and 
it cannot be said that the ternary alloys now in use are 
the best mixtures of their components. Aluminum, cop- 
per and tin were chosen for consideration, since the con- 
stitutions of the three series, aluminum-copper, alumi- 
num-tin and copper-tin have been investigated and, fur- 
ther, because it is desired to substitute aluminum for tin 
in brasses and other industrial alloys. It is desired also 
to learn what effect a third metal has on the transforma- 
tions of such complicated alloys as the aluminum-copper 
and copper-tin series. Judging from the constitution and 
general appearance of the alloys, it is quite obvious that 
those possessing reasonable mechanical properties are 
confined to two very limited areas. The most important 
alloys of copper-tin are those containing from 9 to 14 
per cent. of tin. The question arises whether some of 
this tin can be replaced by the cheaper metal, aluminum. 
The ultimate stress of the two alloys is almost the same, 
but the ductility of the aluminum-copper alloys is far 
superior to the copper-tin; therefore it is reasonable to 
expect that the substitution of aluminum for tin within 
certain limits would tend to improve the properties of the 
alloys. An alloy containing about 6.5 per cent. of alumi- 
num and 5.5 per cent. of tin by weight would have the 
same properties as an alloy containing 10 per cent. of tin 
and 90 per cent. of copper. Such a ternary alloy would 
be cheaper than the copper-tin and would also have a 
lower specific gravity. 

Dr. H. C. H. Carpenter referred to the enormous 
amount of work involved in the paper. In connection 
with one diagram alone more than 450 alloys had to be 
made. While it is disappointing to learn that the com- 
mercial possibilities of these alloys are confined to so 
small a number, at least the establishment of that fact 
will prove very useful, as attention will be concentrated 
on those alloys shown to be capable of industrial appli- 
cation. Of special interest is the fact brought out as to 
the insolubility of tin in very many alloys. To the 
speaker the research indicated the possibility, at the pres- 
ent price of aluminum, of using it to extract tin from tin 
residues which at present are not worth working to an 
extent, making the operation commercial. 

J. Brentnall said that in making manganese bronze 
castings one great difficulty is to prevent their leaking 
under pressure. He had carried on some work on alumi- 
num-tin alloys beginning with about equal percentages. 
He found that when copper was added corrosive action 
was diminished, until with about 10 per cent. of copper 
it was hardly noticeable. With a greater percentage of 
copper the action was not so much checked. On the other 
hand adding zine to an alloy of tin and aluminum in- 
creases the corrosive action very greatly. With 95 per 
cent. zine and 5 per cent. tin and aluminum the action 
proved so great that gas collected at the rate of 250 ¢. m. 
in a half hour. 

Alloys of Copper and Zine, 

The second paper, which was by Prof. T. Turner and 
M. T. Murray, referred at the outset to the changes in 
volume occurring when metals pass from the fluid state 
to the temperature of the air. It has been shown that 
cast iron has three definite expansions in cooling, these 
corresponding to particular temperatures and to the sepa- 
ration of certain ingredients. These experiments have 
been extended in the past year at the University of Bir- 
mingham to brasses, which are the alloys of first impor- 
tance industrially. The fact heretofore unrecorded was 
brought out in these investigations. that with certain per- 
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centages of zinc and copper, the metal, when poured into 
the mold, does not immediately begin to contract owing 
to the cooling, but for a short time actually expands. 
One alloy, with about 15 per cent of copper, expanded in 
a most remarkable manner, and after the metal had final- 
ly cooled and shrunk in the mold the bar remained as 
long as the pattern from which it was cast. It 
curious to note that some of the alloys in the series did 
not expand at all when solidifying, these being the brass 
with 60 per cent. of copper known as Muntz metal, and 
that with 40 per cent. of copper, which was a _ hard, 
white, brittle alloy and probably a definite chemical com- 
pound. The hardness of the alloys was determined. It was 
found that the 40 per cent. alloy is the hardest of the 
series, being actually much harder than mild steel. The 
experiments are likely to have an important bearing, 
practical as well as theoretical, as it is believed that ex- 
pansometer tests can be more largely used in the future 
as an aid to the determination of the constitution of all 
alloys. 

In the discussion attention was called to the interest- 
ing fact of the agreement shown, in the hardness tests 
of brasses, between the Brinell and the scleroscope tests. 
It was pointed out by one speaker that it should have 
been noted that these only hold for cast alloys and are 
not applicable to rolled, forged or worked material. With 
rolled material the hardness, as shown by the scleroscope, 
increases more rapidly than with the Brinell hardness 
number. Another speaker failed to find any proof in the 
paper that a true expansion of volume occurred on the 
passage of these alloys from the liquid to the solid state; 
indeed, there are not wanting evidences that contraction 
tukes place. The apparent expansion was, he suggested, 
due to the thrust exercised during the growth of crys- 
tals. The point is one of scientific interest, as, of course, 
ii does not matter from the practical brassfounder’s point 
of view, whether it is a true expansion or a mechanical 
action. The expansion of bismuth on solidification, he 
added, has been firmly established. The point was made 
in a communication by Dr. Walter Rosenhain, Tedding- 
ton, England, that while data of observed expansions ap- 
pear to rest on a satisfactory foundation, the negative 
results contained in the paper—as regards the nonexpan- 
sion of certain metals and the noncontraction of others— 
appear to require confirmation by other methods. ‘The 
most interesting portion of the paper, he thought, deals 
with actual observed expansions, so that the correlation 
of the expansion with the equilibrium curves of the 
remains as a most valuable forward step i) 
knowledge of alloys. Although unable to accept the data 
as final, he felt that metallurgists are under a very con- 
siderable obligation to Professor Turner for thus break- 
ing new ground, 


was 





brasses 


ee 


Dunbar Furnace Improvements.—The Dunbar Fur 
nace Company has completed the rebuilding of its No. 1 
furnace, at Dunbar, Pa., and it is expected to make in 
a short time about 300 tons of pig iron a day. A new 
blowing engine has been ordered from the Mesta Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh, which will be installed short- 
ly. Some further improvements to the stack will be 
made when this engine is installed, consisting of 
air lines and cold blast lines. The No. 2 furnace, which 
was blown in in November, 1906, has been making a 
good record. Up to October 13 it had made 226,756 tons 
of pig iron. As this stack is still in good shape, it is the 
expectation that it can be operated steadily for another 
year at least. The company has also installed a large 
sand dryer with a capacity of 30 tons an hour, and dry 
sand is heing shipped as fast as made. 


new 


——_-_-_>o oe - -———— 


Volume V, which gives the Proceedings of the LTifth 
Annual Convention of the National Association of Cement 
Users, held at Cleveland, Ohio, January 11 to 16, 1909, 
has been received. It is a volume of over 650 pages. 
The character of the papers and discussions is such as to 
make this book a most important contribution to cement 
literature. It is profusely illustrated. The headquarters 
Phila- 


of the association are in the Harrison Building. 
delphia, Pa. 
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The Wheeler Rain-Type Jet Condenser. 


Surface condensers have been so improved in recent 
that 
Bb. t. u. pe 


years where a heat transmission of 200 or 300 


square foot of surface per hour per degree 
average difference of temperature was formerly consid- 
ered acceptable, condensers are now 


rate of 


built in which the 
B.t.u. 


and 


transmission has been raised to {oo and 


even more. AS a result with the same amount teln- 


erature of circulating water correspondingly less con 


denser tuhe surface will be required, or with the same 


surface less or not so cold circulating water to maintain 


t 


the Sume vacuum. 


With the jet condenser it is not so much a question 


of improving the rate of heat transmission as of 


insuring 


thoroughness of intermixture 


that is, of 
particle of water so intimately in contact with the steam 


that it will be 


bringing each 


heated to the steam temperature and its 


ru Capacity for absorbing heat realized. Thereby the 


ammount of circulating water to be pumped and the power 
consumed in pumping it is 


minimized, and the water 


from the hot well is more suitable for boiler feeding. for 


the hotter the water from the hot well the less will be 
the steam required in the feed water heater, or the less 
the coai required under the hoiler, if no heater can be 


“sed 


Complete utilization of the heat absorbing capacity 


of the water between the temperature at which it is re- 
ceived by the condenser and the temperature correspond 


* to the vacuum is also to be desired where cooling 


tewers are employed in order that a high vacuum may be 
reniized from comparatively warm 


circulating water, 


id, further, in order that the water may be delivered 


ty the tower as hot as possible, enabling the latter to get 
rid ci the largest possible amount of heat from a 
monvnt of Where a 


a cooling tower 


given 
evaporating surface. condenser is 
operated in connection with the heat of 
tle steam is transmitted to its final destination, the at 
luosphere, by two temperature steps, and if the condenser 
revuires a high temperature head to perform its work, 
the less temperature head will there be 
tewer, which will 
trausmit 


available for the 
need to be larger in 
heat. If it is a plant al- 


that is. if the amount of tower cooling 


consequence to 
the given amount of 
installed 
surface is fixed 


ready 
it may be necessary to provide required 
temperature gradient by raising the upper limit—that is, 
| having hotter steam in the condenser 


ower Va 


which means 


euum. 


\ farther reason why the design of a jet condenser 


sheuld be such that it is not necessary to circulate an 


excess of water over the theoretical amount to condense 


the stenin at any stated temperature and pressure is that 


even though plenty of cold water be available. so that it 
s not 


necessary to work close to the temperature limit, 


the less water used the less will be the amount of air 
brought in by it to be pumped out again by the air pump. 
Indeed, with that the 


vacuum cannot be improved by increasing the amount of 


many jet condensers it is found 


circulating water beyond a certain point, because much 


of the additional water does not come into contact with 
the steam, and the air introduced with the extra water 
Inere than counterbalances any benefit gained by lower 


iverage 


the 


seem eusier 


temperature of 
At first it 


high 


water. 


would and simpler to secure 


temperature in the circulating water leaving a jet 
condenser than in that leaving a surface condenser, since 
i the former the water and steam come into actual im 
Inediate contract. Nevertheless, the discharged 
than to 
temperature of the 
fullest 
and the high 


from the jet 


water 


trom most jet condensers does not rise nearer 


within 10 to 20 degrees F. of the 
This failure to 
Water, power, heat 


Steam. realize the economy of 
that 


Col denser is 


injection vacuum 


would uaturally be expected 
due to several causes, among them faulty design of the 


condenser head. resulting in insufficient subdivision of 


the steam and water, so that some masses of water pass 


bad 
arrangement as in some jet and ejector condensers where 


through without having come in contact with steam: 


the steam projects itself against the water at 
itv. which high 


high veloc- 


velocity necessarily means back pres- 


a 
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sure on the engine or turbine; lack of adequate provisiol 
for withdrawing air, including not only air introduced 
with the steam, but that 


adequate provision for Cooling 


carried in solution in cir- 


Also 


culating water: lack of 


the air before it passes to the air pump, and where air 


pumps are used, improper arrangement of parts, so that 


the air pump may receive steam rather than air fron 


the condenser chamber, 
A new installed in the 


form of jet Condenser recently 


house of an electric 


This outfit, 


power 


in Fig. 1. 


railway company, is shown 
furnished entire by the Wheeler 
Carteret, N. J. is 


Westinghouse-Pat 


Condenser & Kngineering Company, 


installed in the basement henenth a 


sops 1000-kw. steam turbine. The injection water is take! 


from a creek nearby, and the warm water is pumped fron 


the condenser head by a centrifugal pump, driven |) 


vertical engine. Air is withdrawn by a rotative dry vacuun 


pump, while a horizontal relief valve provides outlet t 


the atmosphere in case of stoppage of circulating water. 


The snlient features of this condenser are revealed i 





let Condenser Made by the 
Carteret, N. J 





ig. 1 \n Installation of the New 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, 


the sectional view. Fig. 2. which, however, does not 


show the exact type of hot-well installed at the above 


plant. The condenser head, however, is identical. Ke 


ferring to the drawing. the water is introduced in the 


upper right hand corner into an extended trough or pan 


from which it overfiows through numerous short tubes 


also at the edge on the extreme left, falling into a sec- 


ond and similar pan provided with similar overflow pipes 
und weir, and finally falling into the lower part of the 
shell, and flowing thence to the barometric column or té 
the centrifuga! or other type of pump serving to over 


The 
through the opening at the left, passes horizontally across 


come the atinospheric pressure. steam enters 
through the shower of water, ascends to the second leve 
passes to the left through the upper shower, and finally) 
all that is left of the steam vapor, together with the air 
right, 
water at the top to the 
dry vacuum pump suction, opening in the upper 


and other gases, passes and 


horizontally to the 


over the entering and coldest 


part ot 


the shell. It will be noticed that the cross section of 


the passage traversed by the steam continuously dimin- 
ishes as the volume of steam is reduced by condensation, 
and that, 


therefore, a main- 


tained throughout, leaving no dead pockets in which air 


uniform steady velocity is 
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Fig oe : 
ight accumulate. Air is nearly twice as heavy as the 
same volume of steam at the same temperature, and. un 
ess swept forward, positively wi collect in the lowest 
irt of the condenser shell. In surface condensers it is 
owable to place the air pumyp suction at ow point, 
ut not in jet condensers hecause of the possibility of 
vater heing carried over. To lessen the size. and work 
the air pump, it is also important that the air, at the 
ast moment, may be in contact with the coldest water. 
From the drawing it will be seen that it is impossible 
apy of the steam to pass to the air pump suction 
thout having traversed all of the sprays. The water 
finely divided by the small baffles hung helow the 
uhes. In some of the older types of direct contact con 
densers, the condenser cone was substantially an open 
imber in which the hot steam would naturally rise to 
he top, while the air would fall to the bottom, the very 
pposite of the condition sought, for if the air pump re 
eeives steam rather than air all its work is for nothing 
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vhile the air keeps on accumulating until the vacuum is 
seriously impaired. 

At the right of the drawing will be seen a float con 
rolling a vacuum breaking valve. If the water level 
should rise abnormally in the shell, due possibly to stop 


page of the circulating pump, this 
whereupon the inflow of water w 
water is syphoned up to 


The 
valve. 


le i o 
ating 


i lower level. stenm wot 


hrough the relief 
Tests made on this condenser 
the innovations 


On the day 


that 


the test 


of 


street 


antage. 


!9.9 in... while the 


introduced hi: 


railway 


the vacuum, 


the « 


will break 


ill cease, since ‘ir 


he condenser head from 


ild, thereupon, escape 
in actual service show 
ive worked to good ad 
the barometer stood at 


load the turbine 


Oll 


aried from full load to 10 per cent. overload. Tempera 
ture readings were taken by thermometers placed in the 
exhaust pine and in the hot well, while the vacuum 
endings were taken from a mercury column connected 
© the condenser. 
Results of Tests of Wheeler Rectangular Rain Tupe Jet 
( dense 
Difference 
in temp 
orresponding etwee! 

Absolute temp of Injection water steam and 
11 pressul exh, steam temp. Degrees ir. wate! 
hes In. me Degrees In Out Degrees 
PSs.Ah : 2h 80.0 {4 SO oO 
28.7 lie SO 44 Q5 00 
28.75 1.35 85.5 {4 85 O05 
= om SO i4 So} 2.0 
8.75 1.15 83.5 14 SO _ 
28.75 1.15 , i4 S] D dD 
28.65 1.25 Le {4 SO ao 
28.55 1.325 88.5 '4 ST ) 
28.75 1.15 Bn { To 15 
28.75 1.15 83.5 { 76 7 
Ok 4 3 S7 } sv 5.0 
28.6 bd “7 j gx” oo 
28.7 1.2 x5 j x2 20 
2S.t0 1.20 $25.0) $3.8 5 3.5 
25.60 ao SOD 505 2 0.5 
Although due to the widely varving load on the tur 
ine, it Was necessary to set the injection valve to care 
r the maximum load likely to he carried, it will be 


eel ~— 
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Wheeler Rai pe Jet ¢ d 
noticed that the temperature of the tail water was 
very Close to the temperature of the exhaust steam 
though due to the coldness of the condensing water avai 
able the rise in temperature of the injection water was 
quite large, and only a comparatively small amount of 
vater was required, a condition unfavorable to close 
adjustment. 

It may be of interest to ilculate approximately ‘ 
ratio of steam condensed to circulating water used. | 
the eighth set of readings is found a vacuum of BS. 
in. of mercury. Subtracting this from 29.9, the baromet 
ri¢ reading, leaves 1.55 in. of mercury steam pressure 
According to Peabody's tables, this corresponds to 
temperature of SS.5O degrees F.. although the reading 
the thermometer in the steam space at the same instal 
was YO degrees EF The latent heat of steam at SS.5 is 
142 B.ateu. Too cool the condensate from SS.5 to ST ce 
frees the temperature ot the outgoing condensat: 
will give 1.5 heat units, or 1043.5 in all. rhe enteri 
femperature of the circulating water is given as 44 «ks 
zrees IF. and the final temperature is S7 degrees F.. lv 
tween which limits each pound of water will absorb 4 
lieat units. Dividing 1043.5 by 48 gives 24.3 as the num 
ber of pounds of cirenlating water required to condenst 
1 lb. of steam. As a matter of fact, the amount would 
be less than this, since not all of the exhaust is steam 
vVhen it arrives at the condenser, some of it having al 
ready condensed in the turbine and in the exhaust pipe 
due to work performed and to radiation. Suppose that ’ 
10 per cent. of the steam is water—that is. that the 
quality of the exhaust is 0.90. Taking 90 per cent. of 





1042, or 940. and adding 1.5 gives 941.5, and dividing by 
is gives 21.9 as the ratio of the circulating water to 
steam 

> — 

The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Compar 
Youngstown, Ohio, has discontinued the manufacture of 
steel castings at its East Boardman street works and has 
torn out its open hearth furnace and is installing one 
25-ton and one 15-ton air furnace for the manufacture 
of sand, chilled and semisteel rolls exclusively. There 
Was no worn out material to take out, but the company 
is simply changing the plant over from a steel foundry 
to a foundry for the manufacture of rolls exclusively. 
It will install about six roll lathes of its owh manu 
facture and will continue the manufacture of castings of 
ul descriptions, as well as rolling mill machinery, at its 
Reserve street works in Youngstown. The new ro 
plant is expected to he ready in the latter part of De 
cember. 

lor the first time since the strike started. on July 
last, all of the 20 hot tin mills in the New Castle Works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, at New 
Castle, Pa., are in full operation. The Humbert Works 
of this company, at South Connellsville, Pa., containing 
six hot tin mills, which has been idle since June. 1905. is 
heing prepared for operation and will be started ful 
on the open shop plan as soon as the necessary repairs 
and improvements can be made. 





Fuel Economy in the Blast Furnace. 





No More Important Savings to Be Expected. 


N. M. Langdon, Mancelona, Mich., contributed for the 
recent Spokane meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers an important paper dealing with fuel 
economy in the iron blast furnace, with special refer- 
ence to the use of the dry blast. The question is raised 
at the outset whether in considering the saving of 20 
per cent. of fuel per ton of iron, made possible by the 
Gayley dry blast, there is a still further economy that 
may be reached and, if so, how it is to be attained. The 
manner in which the heat generated in the furnace is 
utilized in the production of pig iron may be determined 
by the method of Bell and Gruner for any furnace for 
which the necessary data have been obtained, and the 
author suggests that the study of the operation of a 
number of furnaces under various conditions should 
permit of some conclusions on the subject. 

The paper, which covers 22 printed pages, gives a 
number of tables and conclusions covering the opera- 
tions of certain blast furnaces heretofore reported in 
the Transactions of the Institute; also of the two Isa- 
bella furnaces using natural and dry blast in Mr. Gay- 
ley’s experiments, and in addition the operations of vari- 
ous hypothetical furnaces. The furnaces for which 
actual data are given, in addition to the two Isabella, 
are the following: Clarence Furnace of Bell Brothers, 
Middlesbrough, England; the Illinois Steel Company’s 
Union Furnace No. 2, Sharon Furnace No. 2, Alice Fur- 
nace, at Sharpsville, Pa., and the Antrim Furnace, at 
Mancelona, Mich. The hypothetical furnaces added to 
the above give 25 different calculations. There are five 
tables. Table 1 gives data supplied, calculated or as- 
sumed for the furnaces named as to capacity, output, 
materials, temperatures, moisture, &c. Table 2 gives the 
stock equation of materials received into and discharged 
from the furnaces. Table 3 shows the heat equation for 
each furnace. All the heat generated in the furnace by 
the combustion of the fuel or taken in with the blast is 
fully accounted for and evenly balanced by the heat 
consumed in the transformation of the materials or lost 
by conduction and radiation. Table 4 gives data of 


operation, efficiency, &c., calculated for the furnaces 
named. Table 5 is a comparison of one Isabella furnace 


with dry blast and one with natural blast, for which 


the author employs his own factors in figuring the heat 
units. 


Theories of the Economy of the Dry Blast, 

The theories advanced for the actual saving of 20 
per cent. in fuel (even though the saving in heat require- 
ments for the decomposition of moisture in the blast is 
much less) are thus reviewed by the author: 


Three theories have been advanced, either of which ap- 
parently accounts for the saving: “ Additional uniformity 
obtained by the use of dry air,” first advanced by James 
Gayley, and later emphasized by Dr. R. W. Raymond and 
others; “ critical temperature,” advanced by J. E. Johnson 
and supported by Prof. H. M. Howe; “more oxygen per 
day and increased reducing power and smelting-down capac- 
ity,” advanced by Prof. J. W. Richards. To these I will 
add another and very simple reason—namely, that there is 
less work to be done in the furnace using dry air, and that, 
as a natural consequence, less fuel is required to do it. 

Have those who advance the “ uniformity” theory mis- 
taken the shadow for the substance? Applied to the opera- 
tion of the blast furnace, uniformity is descriptive of a con- 
dition and is not itself a condition. Applied to the moisture 
of the blast, it is descriptive of its quantity. Taken in this 
connection, it also means uniformly low quantity of mois- 
ture. In accounting for the saving of fuel with dry, as com- 
pared to natural blast, by the more uniform condition of 
the moisture of the blast, it is apparent that the full mean- 
ing of the term has been lost sight of. There is not the least 
doubt that uniformity in the moisture of the blast contrib- 
utes largely to uniformity in-the working of the furnace and 
the condition of its product; but since, in the case of both 
the natural and the dry blast furnaces the working as well 
as the product is considered at an average, “ uniformity ~ 
has no significance in accounting for the saving in fuel. Can 
any one familiar with the phenomena of blast furnace opera- 
tion doudt that, with equal uniformity of the moisture 
in the blast at its maximum instead of its minimum quantity, 
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there would have been equal uniformity in the working and 
product of the furnace using moist blast accompanied with 
higher instead of lower fuel? 

Concerning the “ critical temperature ” theory, there may 
or may not be such a condition as applied to the working 
of the blast furnace. It is evident, however, that there must 
be a sufficient temperature. From the data of the working 
and product of the two furnaces reported by Gayley, we 
know that the temperature, critical or otherwise, was sufli- 
cient in each case. Although we do not know the degree vf 
temperature, we do know, what is of the utmost importance, 
that it was precisely the same and is accurately measured 
by the composition of the iron and the slag from each fur- 
nace—therefore, this theory will not account for the results 
obtained by the use of dry blast. 

As to more oxygen per day and faster driving, Richards 
says: 

“ Weight of oxygen present as air (natural blast), 96.3 kg 
per 100 kg. of iron,” equivalent to 0.963 ton per ton of iron, 
which, multiplied by the daily output of 358 tons, gives oxygen 
per day, 344.75 tons. 

“ Weight of oxygen present as air (dry blast), 76.5 kg. per 
100 kg. of iron,” equivalent to 0.765 ton per ton of iron, which, 
for daily output of 447 tons, gives oxygen per day, 341.95 tons; 
difference, 2.80 tons, 

Or only 0.71 per cent. Evidently this small difference 
cannot account for the difference in results. 

** Increased reducing power” is given as a reason, This 
is a mistake also. I give the following conclusions, com- 
puted from data given by Richards: 


Carbon of CO, Burned to CO. in Reducing Zone, per Ton of Tron. 


Natural biast (Furnace C)..... 
Dry biast (Purnace D)..........» 





Difference in favor of natural blast................ 0.0075 


“Tncreased smelting capacity”? is the next reason ad- 
vanced. Right here is the nut; and I think Richards has 
mistaken the husk for the kernel. The converse of his state- 
ment is the true reason; that is to say, less smelting capac- 
ity is required. 

The direct saving in heat requirement for the decompo- 
sition of the moisture of the blast, shown to be 113 heat 
units, or 2.98 per cent., is increased a little by the slag 
smelting requirement, and this is still further increased 
nearly three-fold by the saving in heat carried off by the 
gases and by radiation, until we have a total saving of 477 
heat units, or 12.36 per cent. Several writers who 
have found it difficult to account for the saving of such a 
large amount of coke [19.6 per cent.] as compared with the 
quantity theoretically required for the dissolution of the 
moisture eliminated, have evidently assumed, in their theo- 
retical calculations, the complete combustion of the coke t9 
CO., overlooking the fact that, owing to the nature of the 
blast furnace process, the moisture of the blast would be dis- 
sociated at the expense of coke burned to CO, or incomplete 
combustion, requiring more than 3.25 times as much coke 
as they deem to be required. 


Progress in the Reduction of Fuel Consumption, 


The author reviews the various steps in blast furnace 
progress, particular in fuel requirements, as follows: 


The evolution of the blast furnace, from the primitive 
form and practice, which consumed more than 7 tons of fuel 
per ton of iron, to the present form and practice, in which 
the fuel has been reduced to less than 1800 Ib. per ton of 
iron, has been marked by five distinct epochs, each of which 
has produced startling immediate results, as well as perma- 
nent changes. The coking of bituminous coal before charg- 
ing into the furnace, Neilson’s application of the hot blast, 
and Bell’s discovery of the relation of the form of the fur- 
nace to the proper reduction of the ores, marked three of 
these epochs. The next profound change, somewhat less 
startling in its approach and effect, had its maximum devel- 
opment in the wide distribution of the exceptionally rich ores 
of the Lake Superior region, followed almost immediately 
by the largely increased supply of artificially concentrated 
magnetites. The last epoch of progress, but not the least 
important in revolutionary results, has been inaugurated by 
Gayley’s process of refrigerating the blast for the purpose of 
eliminating its moisture. 

It is interesting to note that, of the causes above named 
as contributing to the reduction of the amount of fuel re- 
quired to make a ton of iron, only one—that of Bell—in- 
volves any change in our view of the nature of the blast 
furnace process, or of the reactions taking place within the 
furnace; all the others pertaining simply to a better prepa- 
ration of the materials (ore, blast, fuel, &c.) before they 
enter the furnace. The preliminary coking of the coal elim- 
inated the volatile hydrocarbons and concentrated the fixed 
carbon, which only is of value in the furnace. Heating the 
blast by means of the escaping gas, which has performed its 
function in the furnace, recovers a portion of its potential 
heat and returns it to the furnace at the point where, owing 
to the nature of the process, it is most effective in oxidizing 
the solid fuel. Concentration of the ores, whether natural 


or artificial, as well as the elimination of the moisture from 
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the blast, reduces the heat requirements and therefore the 
fuel consumption. 

According to the principles already known, it may be as- 
serted, without any claim to the gift of prophecy, that there 
are to-day apparently no reasons, except commercial ones, 
why iron should not be produced in the blast furnace with 
1200 Ib. or less of coke per ton. 


No Further Startling Fuel Economies Possible, 
‘The conclusions reached in Mr. 
tious are thus stated: 


Langdon’s investiga- 


Upon careful consideration of the facts and figures pre- 
sented, it will be evident that there are no more startlinz 
economies in fuel consumption by the iron blast furnace to 
be achieved. Further improvement in the air blast by elim- 
ination of the nitrogen have been shown to be a detriment 
instead of a benefit, increasing, instead of reducing, fuel con- 
sumption. 

With conditions already practically reducing the coke to 
about 1200 lb. per ton of iron, the saving to be effected by 
carrying a blast temperature above 1200 degrees F., say at 
1600 degrees F., would be considerable; but, since reserve 
heat must be carried somewhere for emergencies, it is doubt- 
ful whther it would be advisable in practice to carry regu- 
larly more than 1200 degrees F. 

Improvements in practice will no doubt enable us to re 
duce the moisture of the blast somewhat below 1.75 grains 
per cubie foot, and thus effect some additional saving in fuel. 
But more important future progress in the economy of blast 
furnace fuel must be the result of a more careful prepara- 
tion of the ore, linestone and fuel, eliminating from these 
materials the moisture and volatile matter, and reducing the 
slag-making elements. Of course, the cost of such prepara- 
tion will have to be weighed against the resultant saving of 
fuel in the furnace process itself, and the scientific furnace 
manager will find the problem with which he has to deal not 
less difficult than were the cruder problems of a more igno- 
rant practice. In fact, as we all know, the result of scien- 
tific progress in our art is to make our responsibility greater 
and our task more complex. Pioneers like Mr. Gayley cer- 
tainly confer great benefits upon capitalists, workingmen 
and the publie at large; but it cannot be denied that they 
worry their professional colleagues ! 


a 


A“Great Irrigation Project in Wyoming. 


What is said to be one of the largest private irriga- 
tion projects ever undertaken in the State of Wyoming 
is diselosed in the plans of the North Platte Valley Irri- 
gation Company, Douglas, Wyo. This company, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000, has taken 
over the La Prele Ditch Company, which is now engaged 
in the construction of a large cement dam on La Prele 
Creek, and is completing arrangements for the reclama- 
tion of 100,000 acres of land in the Platte River Valley 
for a distance of 35 miles between Glenrock and a point 
below Orin Junction. This will involve the construction 
of a power plant and several pumping stations. 

The power plant, which will be located about a mile 
distant from the La Prele Ditch Company’s reservoir, will 
be propelled by waters from the reservoir which will be 
carried through a steel pipe 8 ft. in diameter, and one 
nile in Jength. This plant, which will develop 7500 hp., 
will be housed in a steel and cement building covering 
a space of 60x 90 ft., and will cost about $350,000. Cur- 
rent will be carried over wires from the main plant to 
three different stations, where pumping plants will be 
located. The first of these stations will be about 3 
miles above Douglas, where water will be taken from 
one of the La Prele Ditch Company’s large canals and 
raised to a hight of 40 ft. for the irrigation of about 
24,000 acres of land. A second station, located on the 
Platte River a few miles above Douglas, will lift the 
waters of the Platte River 30 ft., carrying them through 
Jarge canals for irrigating another large tract of land, 
and another station will be located below Orin Junction, 
which will lift water from the river to irrigate 16,000 
acres. In this system 14 single-lift centrifugal pumps 
will be used, each of them having a capacity of lifting 
20,000 gal. per min. through a 20-in. pipe, the entire 
plant having a total capacity of lifting 15,000,000 gal. of 
water per hour. 

In addition to the power expended in pumping water 
for irrigation purposes, it is the intention of the com- 
pany to furnish electricity for lighting and power service 
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in various towns and cities in its vicinity. The estimated 
time for construction of this project, which will cost 
between $550,000 and $600,000, is from one to two years. 
The incorporators of the company are W. F. Hamilton, 
J. M. Wilson, B. J. Erwin, W. F. Cox and others. 


——_-_-e___-——- 


Segregation and the Size of Steel Ingots. 


Prof. Henry M. Howe, New York, makes a short con- 
tribution to the Transactions of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers on “ The Influence of Ingot Size on 
the Degree of Segregation in Steel Ingots.” The natural 
effect of large size, he says, should be to increase segre- 
In a previous publication Professor Howe cited 
the excessive segregation in many large ingots as ten 
ing to confirm this, but he showed also that in the case 
of ingots less than 16 in. sq. 


gation. 


this expected effect of ingot 
size is liable to be masked by that of other variables. 
Under these conditions the real effect of size would be 
shown by taking the average of large numbers of cases 
so that other variables might offset each other. 

As showing that the degree of enrichment 
crease with ingot size when thus studied, Professor Howe 


does in- 


gives the accompanying diagram representing the average 
degree of enrichment in 49 different ingots divided into 


SIZE OF 
INGOT 


AND OVER 


+N 





GROUP 1 
UNDER 8 IN, 


50 100 15u 200 300 400 500 oun 


AVERAGE ‘‘MAKIMUM ENRICHMENT'’ OF EACH OF THE FIVE CROUPS, IN PER CENT. 


Diagram Illustrating the Influence of Ingot Size on Maximum 
Enrichment in Steel Ingots.--The “ maximum enrichment ”’ 
of each ingot, i.e., the excess of the richest spot over the 
average of the whole ingot, is first calculated in percentage 
of that average. The average of the maximum enrichment 
of the several ingots of a given group is the abscissa in 
the diagram. The number beside each spot tells the number 
of cases which that spot represents 


five classes according to their size. This diagram also 
brings out prominently the fact that the enrichment iu 
sulphur is greater than that in phosphorus, and that in 
phosphorus greater than that in carbon. The detailed 
data on which the plottings are based will be published 
soon. The diagram, which is based on the enrichment 
at the richest point found in each ingot, further tends to 
show that the effect of ingot size is relatively slight until 
the thickness of the ingot reaches something like 20 in., 
but that with further increase of size the enrichment in- 
creases more rapidly. 

That even very small ingots may be greatly enriched 
by segregation Howe shows by illustrations 
representing the microstructure of the neighborhood of a 
small cavity in the upper part of the axis of a small test 
ingot. The ingot was only about 15-16 in. wide at its 
widest part and about 5 in. long. One photograph shows 
that some of the metal had been enriched in carbon so 
much as to have turned into white cast iron, with some- 
where about 3 per cent. carbon. 


Professor 


The eutectic areas, it is 


estimated, contain more than 4.3 per cent. carbon. The 
diminutive ingot was of acid open hearth steel. After it 


had sunk to a moderate red heat it was quenched in 
water. The metal from the outer part of this ingot con- 
tained 1.08 per cent. carbon, so that the enrichment eveu 
in so minute an ingot proved to be about fourfold. 


——__-+e—____ 


Maurice Connolly, president of the Carriage Builders’ 
National Association, in addressing the recent convention 
at Washington, D. C., said that automobiles have dis- 
placed carriages to such an extent that carriage builders 
either must retire from business or devote their atten- 
tion to the construction of automobile bodies. 











Electric Refining of Steel. 


A patent has been cranted in the Tnited States to 


Otto Thallner, with the firm of Bismarckhiitte. at Bis 
arckhiitte, Geripany, on a process of producing steel 
ee from oxides of ivoh and pinneanese The experi 

ence of the inventor in electric steel refining has heen 

vith the use of the Heroult furnace. In the specification 


the patent, No. 087.486, granted October 19, 1909, the 





ventor describes his process and the substance of his 
statements is given in the following 

Phe application of silicon to the deoxidation of steel 

md slag is tamiliar in the addition of ferrosilicon to 


e molten metal before or during tappil | both cnses 


e silicon effects deoxidation by reducing the protoxides 


iroh or manganese present. The silice s not only 
sed up in this action, but there remains s consid 
erable quantity of the products of the reduction, such as 
silicic acid, in such a fine state of division emulsified in 
he metal that it is not capable of separating out in the 
short time hefore pouring The result is that only a 
stnall quantity of the pure silicon remains in solution in 


he steel. and as this small quantity only acts for a 


short time it has practically no influence on the internal 


structure of the steel. On the contrary, the fine emulsi 
ed silicic acid has a disadvantageous actic on the in 
ernal structure. If it is desired to cause the silicon to 


advantageously on the internal structure the metal 


ust contain a greater quantity of the silicon and be 
subiected to the protracted acto ft the sillcon at the 

elting temperature, 
In the open hearth furnace a strong blowing action 


combustion : 


obtained in consequelce of the mses of 


that is to say, there is n constant excess of oxygen pres 


it in the slag and it has a constant blowing action on 
ie metal bath helow it. It s. therefore mnpossible to 
btain a constant percentage of carbon in the metal in 


} 


basic lined furnace of this kind. as the carbon, in con 


ict with the slag, which is rich in oxygen, is subjected 


» constant Changes, as also is the manganese in the 


etal bath. 


This oxvgen, of course, also affects the sili 
oxygen in 


acid. It 


on, as the silicon has a great affinity for the 


the slag. and passes over into the slag as silicic 





ippears, therefore, to be impossible to retain pure silicon 


lissolved, with a basic open hearth furnace, and it ap 


ears also impossible to obtain a favorable action of the 


silicon on the internal structure of the There stil 


steel, 


emains the possibility of adding the silicon before tap 


ing or in the ladle. 


Silicon, of course, always reduces 


e protoxide of iron and manganese out of the slag in 


in open hearth furnace. The object aimed at, however, 


was difficult to obtain, as the metal below the slag might 


remain rich in oxygen. and in addition very large 


‘| intities of silicon were necessary to bring about the 


erinanent silicizing. as the slag constantly took up oxy- 


ven from the combustion gases, and this oxygen had to 


© continuously removed. The slag was, therefore. al 


Vays more acid in its nature and increased in its ten 


dency to give up oxygen to the metal bath. It may, 


fore, be assumed as a practical impossibility to melt meta 

2 basic flame-heated furnace and still retain a reason 
je proportion of silicon in solution 

Mr. Thallner’s discovery was that the protoxides may 

e removed and pure silicon taken up in solution by the 


steel by treating blown steel in an electric furnace with 


lining—heating the steel together with silicon. 


] asic 


Che electric furnace with a basic lining, in cousequence 


f the high temperatures obtained, retains the slag in a 


wh more basic character than was at all possible in 


in open hearth furnace. The consequence is that the 


slag is less liable to take up oxygen from the air, as 
j there is no oxidizing flame present in the electric fur 
A ace. Proof of this is the fact that the metal may be 


heated for several hours in an electric furnace with a 


lining without altering the percentage of carbon 


asic 
that the slag 
This 


carrying out of, the fol 


ind manganese. Further proof is the fact 


nay be retained free of iron for several hours. 


ircumstance alone permits the 


Wih?g process 


The open hearth steel or the me ted 


roduct from any 
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other blowing apparatus is passed into a basic electric 


furnace. Sufficient ferrosilicon is added either in the 


electric furnace or when tapping into the ladle to com 


pletely fixed amount 
When added in the 


ferrosilicon may be laid in the fm 


deoxidize the metal. and so that a 


of pure silicon remains in solution. 


electric furnace the 


hace and the metal poured thereon or the ferros 0 


Inay be thrown on the top of the metal bath before the 


lime is ndded for forming the slag. It would. of Course 


also be possible to add part of the silicon to the metal 


hefore passing to the electric furnace and the othe 
part atter, 
The chemical action which results is thus descril ed 


The product of the deoxidation, which is emulsified 


the metal, has time during the melting in the elect! 
furnace to separate out and this product passes i he 
form of silicic acid into the slag. The pure silicon eld 
n solution is neutral as regards the basic lining. 


consequence the basic lining of the furnace is not 


tacked. wherens the excessive nddition of silicon 
hasic opel 


hearth furnace led to the formation of large 


quantities of silicic acid which attacked the lining of 
e furnace very severely. If the slag in the electric fm 
nace still contains iron protoxide, the iron in the slag is 


eradually extracted by means of the silicon in the bath 


and this reduction takes place at the contact surface be 


iween the slag and the metal bath. The reduction fur 
ther takes place until the whole content of silico is 
heen used up or until the slag is free of iron 

In order to retard the loss of silicon it is necessary 


» accelerate the deoxidation of the slag. This may he 
effected by throwing on charcoal or the like. or aluminum 


When the 


Is to a powder in the air deoxi 


compounds, or even ferrosilicon. 


pu verized 


py hecomes white or Ta 


sla 
dation is complete and it may be assumed that the met 


hath below the slag is in a proper state for taking up 


ure silicon, and that the silicon remaining in solution in 


the metal will no longer be used up. In consequence 


further additions of ferrosilicon are made, the silicon 


its on the internal structure of the metal, so that the 


resulting product is just as fine in grain and as toug 


as if the metal had been treated in an acid lined electri 


{ 


furnace or in a crucible. This is really the novel techn 





cal effect obtained by the invention, viz., to bring about 
the permanent action of the pure dissolved silicon on the 


steel in a basic lined furnace 


infernal structure of the 
The action of the silicon in deoxidizing the slag from the 
metal bath upward, is also an important feature of the 
Inetal i 


iureic wctlon 


—- Ho 


The Crucible Steel Company’s Officers. 


At the organization meeting of the Board of Directors 


of the Crucible Steel Company of America held in DPitts 


October "Ss. The 


election resulted as follows: EX 
DuPuy, Frank B. 


Stewart, J. D. 


burgh, 
Llerbert 
shaw, H. S. A. 
James H. Park. 


DuPuy. 


ecutive Committee Smith 


(,0e0rge Ik. Reuben 


Miller and 
Herbert 


Lyon, 


Officers were elected as 


follows chairman Executive Commit 


tee; Frank B. Smith, president; Reuben Miller, first 
vice-president; John <A. Sutton, second vice-president ; 
«(. C. Ramsey, third vice-president; O. Hl. Wharton, 


fourth Chas. W. Rowlands, 
Geo. A. Turville, treasurer; N. W. 
A. A. H. Niebaum, 
vacancy in the Board of Directors caused by the death 
of the late William TH. Singer, H. 1. W. 
elected for the unexpired term. HL. A. 


vice-president ; secretary) 
Nolen, comptroller 
assistant treasurer. lo fill the 
English was 
Brown, assistant 
general sales agent, has been promoted to the ‘position 


of superintendent of branches, with headquarters at 


Michener, 
the Chicago office, has been promoted to the 


Pittsburgh, effective November 1. Reuben 
Inhanagcer of 
position of assistant general sales agent, with headquar 


ters at Pittsburgh, effective November 1. 


——_—__~-+e—____ 


The November Pin 
Works. Lynchbure Va.. 


McWane 
front 


Parley of the Pipe 


hears on its cover the 


“We 
unless it is the best that can he made.” 


raiseworthy sentiment, don't consider our pipe 


} 
I 


‘ood enough ° 
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The Value of Coal in Terms of the Ashes. 


The Price of Coal and Evaporating Value as 
Effected by the Incombustible. 


The Metal worker, in a recent issue, presented the fol- 
lowing discussion of a subject which is of practical value 
to large consumers of coal: 


Some time ago an interesting article was contributed 
to La Revue Electrique by J. Mathivet on the approxi- 
mate determination of the price of coal and its evapo- 
rative power as effected by the ash content. It has 
suggested the following development of the theory with 
the accompanying chart. The chart is to show the re- 
lation between the ton price of coal and the percentage 
of ash or incombustible remaining and also the relation 
between the amount of steam which can be evaporated as 
the percentage of ash increases. The former relation is 
shown in the upper set of curves and the latter in the 
single curve below. Each of the upper curves represents 
what the coal should cost per ton so that the cost of gen- 
erating one pound of steam v.ill not vary as the percent- 
age of ash varies. In other words, if one follows one of 
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these curved lines he will find as the percentage of ash 
increases the ton price of the coal must decrease in order 
that one pound of steam may always be generated at 
the same cost. 

A practical result 
With coal at $2.50 per 
ash we find that it is 
ton, but having only 


may be pointed out as follows: 
ton and containing 10 per cent. of 
as good as coal costing $2.90 per 
5 per cent. of ash. This is as- 
certained by: drawing a curved line parallel with the 
neighboring curves, as indicated in the short dotted line. 
It means that if one were purchasing coal in respect to 
its ash content, as is now a leading factor with many 
large buyers of fuel, coal containing 5 per cent. of ash, 
but costing less than $2.90 per ton would be decidedly 
better than coal containing 10 per cent. of ash selling for 
$2.50. Similarly coal at $3 a ton and containing 25 per 
cent. of ash is as good as coal costing $4.10 and having 
15 per cent. of ash, because one pound of steam is gen- 
erated for the same price in both cases, but with this 
one very important consideration. With the lower priced 
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coal and its larger percentage of ash, less heat is ob- 
tainable from one ton of coal and therefore the evapora- 
tion is decidedly less. This is shown in the lower curve, 
where it is found that with 25 per cent. ashes one can 
expect 5.8 Ib. of steam per pound of coal while with 15 
per cent. ashes the evaporation appears as great as 8 
lb. of steam per pound of coal. This last curve shows 
for example that if coal contains 10 per cent. ash, an 
evaporation of 9 lb. of steam per pound of coal should 
be obtainable. 

The theory on which these curves are drawn and 
which takes into account the cost of handling the coal 
as well as the initial cost, may be explained briefly as 
follows: If we multiply the calorific value of the fuel 
by the efficiency of the boiler, this product gives the 
amount of heat obtainable from each pound of coal 
burned. If we divide the amount of heat required to 
generate one pound of steam by the amount of heat which 
the boiler will develop from one pound of coal, the re- 
sult will be the fraction of a pound of coal necessary to 
generate one pound of steam. If we then multiply this 
fraction of a pound by the cost of a pound of coal based 
on its ton price plus the cost of handling the coal. the 
product gives the cost of generating one pound of steam. 

The price of handling the coal is placed at 20 cents 
per ton. This has been taken into account in getting the 
curves, but the prices stated,in the chart are the usual 
selling costs. The efficiency of the boiler is taken at 80 
per cent. when the coal is free from ashes, in other 
words, it is taken at S80 per cent. for the ideal con- 
dition. For any other condition 1 per cent. is deducted 
for every percentage of ash, so that with 10 per cent. of 
ashes the efficiency of the boiler is placed at 70 per cent. 
For the calorific value of the fuel, if one takes, for ex- 
ample, 14,500 as the number of heat units obtainable from 
one pound of combustible, a reduction of 1 per cent. of 
the calorific value is made for every per cent. of ash. 
In other words with 10 per cent. ashes the calorific value 
would be placed at 90 per cent. of the calorific value of 
the fuel with no ashes present, or 90 per cent. of 14,500. 
Finally it may be stated that the equation for the ton 
price of the coal is p = 0.00065 (100 — 2) (80 — r) —0.20, 
in which gw represents the percentage of ash and when 
the ton price is $5 without any ash. The equation is of 
a similar form with different coefficients, depending on 
the base price of the coal. The equation for the evapo- 
rating power is v = 0.00145 (100 —.s) (SO— sr) based ona 
calcrifie value of 14,500 B.t.u. per pound of combustible. 
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Connellsville Iron Works Orders and Improve- 
ments.—The Connellsville Iron Works, Connellsville, 
Pa., has received a contract for two new cold blast mains 
for the two blast furnaces of the Dunbar Furnace Com- 
pany, Dunbar, Pa., which are to be completed in Febru- 
ary. Two large steel water storage tanks, 40 ft. in diam- 
eter and 40 ft. high, are being built for the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad, one for Jacobs Creek and the other 
for Newell Station, where a large chemical plant is now 
being built. The company recently completed a large 
contract for a coking plant, including locomotive, hoil- 
ers, steel cars, pumps, rails, &c., for the Franklin Coke 
Company, Franklin, Pa. It recently added to its own 
works a 5-ton steel derrick for use in loading and un- 
loading material on its siding, and is now improving the 
physical condition of its plant by erecting a new galva- 
nized sheet roof over the buildings. It is also adding a 
new 30 x 90 ft. addition to its machine shop. Work will 
be commenced at once, and it is expected that the addi- 
tion will be ready for operation in about two months. 


—~+»—___ 


A significant feature of present design in the construc- 
tion of moving machinery is the tendency to substitute 
light sheet steel for the heavy malleable iron formerly 
considered necessary in many parts, such as gear cases 
for electric railroad motors. This is made possible owing 
to the increase in the elastic limit of steel used for such 
purposes, as well as the improved mechanical construc- 
tion which guards against unnecessary strains, and in 
many instances it materially reduces costs. 
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Moeller Air Filters for Machinery. 


The firm of K. & Th. Moeller, Brackwede, Germany, 
has specialized for years in the manufacture of air 
filters. Recently this firm has introduced a special form 
of filter for separating dust and foreign particles from 
air supplied to compressors, air pumps, blowers, com- 
pressed air machinery, gas engines and for the cooling 
of electric generators, &c. Eliminating dust and dirt 
not only prevents soft deposits in the suction pipes, 
but the more serious solid deposits within the machinery 
formed when foreign matter mixes with water and oil. 
Such deposits soon affect the moving parts, destroying 
air tight joints, valve seats, &¢c., and increasing the fric- 
tion, entailing waste of power and excessive wear, call- 





Fig. 2.—<An Installation of the Air Filters Made by K. & Th. 


Moeller, Brackwede, Germany. 
ing for frequent renewals. In turbo blowers the disad- 
vantage of the presence of foreign material is clearly 
evident, as it is wont to deposit in the small channels 
of the stationary and rotary vane and in the 
small clearance between these and the housings, impair- 
ing the efficiency. In gas engines it is not only the gas 
that carries impurities, but also the air for combustion. 
The former fact is recognized and the gas is usually 
cleaned, and it is maintained by the manufacturers of 
this apparatus that the air should be also. Neglect to do 
it leads to the same results as in air compressors. In 
compressors the trouble does not stop with them, for if 
the air is dirty it will pass on to the compressed air tools 
and other machinery, producing wear of their parts and 
reduction in efficiency. 

In Fig. 1 the internal construction of the filter, which 
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is the invention of August Rahe, is shown. A photo- 
graphic view of an installation is given in Fig. 2, and 
typical applications are illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. 
Essentially the filter consists of a number of frames 
open at one end and closed at the other, placed side by 
side with their open ends facing alternately in opposite 
directions and wound in zig zag fashion with a filtering 
cloth so as to form filter pockets between the adjoin- 


Ge 





Fig. 1.—Sectional View of a Filter with the Thickness of the 


Fabric Greatly Exaggerated. 


ing frames. Each filter pocket is open at one end and 
there is in each case only one thickness of fabric be- 
tween adjoining filter pockets. The filtering fabric is 
folded around each frame and fastened at its ends to the 
outer frames, which are adapted to be clamped together 
and, to be fixed in any desired position relative to one 
another. The frames are arranged in alternating series, 
the open ends of one series being presented at the inlet 
end of the filter and the open ends of the other at the 
delivery. The frames are fastened together by clamping 
lars, which inclose the frames as a whole and can be 
tightened by right and left hand thrust screws. 

The thoroughness with which the filter separates dust 
from the air depends on the closeness of the weave of 
the fabric, and the resistance imposed to the air on the 
mesh of the fabric and the number and length of the 
filtering pockets provided. It will readily be seen that 
there is a wide latitude in the construction of the filter 
to adapt it to the conditions in any specific case. The 
advantages of the type are that it does not augment the 
humidity of the air nor seriously increase the resistance 
to its flow. At the same time it is reliable, inexpensive, 
requires little attention and occupies little room. Even 
though an installation of machinery which calls for air 
filtering may not have been so provided for originally, no 
great amount of expense or work is involved in adding 
the filtering system. Advantages of the use of the filters 


are reduction in expenses for mounting and dismounting 
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Fig. 3.—A Gas Driven Blowing Engine with Filter in the Intake. 
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machines to clean them, saving in wear of the machine 
parts, maintenance of tight joints, keeping the efficiency 
high, lengthening the life of the machine, and insuring 
safety against breakdowns. 

As the filter cloth becomes soiled or laden with dust 
it may be easily brushed off or cleaned with a vacuum 
cleaner, and when it finally becomes necessary may be 
replaced with a clean cloth and the old one washed for 
the next renewal. With clean cloth the resistance to air 
flow is usually made not to exceed 1 mm. water column. 
This resistance is gradually allowed to rise with the 
soiling of the cloth to 6 or even 8 mm. water column, 
which may not occur for weeks or even months. 


Figs. 3 and 4 suggest ways in which the little space 
required for the filters can be found. They can be in- 
stalled under almost any condition however unfavorable 
and crowded. To provide for such cases the largest sizes 
are built in various types and widths of equal capacities. 
A pocket frame filter of 350,000 cu. ft. capacity per hour, 
for instance, requires, with the room needed for install- 
ing, and including the wooden casing only 127 cu. ft. 


One of the important uses to which these filters have 
been put abroad is in connection with the ventilation of 
high speed electrical machinery. Forced ventilation 
keeps down the heating and makes possible much larger 
output for a given size of machine. It is not yet common 
practice in this country, but from present indications is 
likely to be extensively adopted. In open type machines 
a certain amount of natural cooling can be relied upon 
and frequently parts corresponding to fan blades are 
incorporated in the rotating element to increase the ef- 
fective cooling. ‘The plan is a good one where the air is 
clear and free from dust, but it is the argument of the 
builder of this apparatus that under other conditions and 
preferably under all conditions the machine should be 
inclosed and cooled only by filtered air drawn in either by 
the blower action of rotor designed with that in view, 
or supplied with air under more or less pressure from 
an independent blower. The desirability of such an ar- 
rangement is most clearly apparent in connection with 
electric generators directly connected to steam turbines, 
and consequently driven at high speeds, when of necess- 
ity they are made as small in diameter as allowable. 
Artificial cooling makes possible a more compact genera- 
tor, as higher current density is not attended with exces- 
sive heating. Eliminating dust from air supplies to elec- 
trical machinery means not only saving in wear, but 
maintaining higher efficiency and preventing the danger 
of short circuits, both consequences of the clogging of the 
clearance spaces with deposits of foreign matter. 


———_»--- oe —_——_ 


The American Bridge Company, at Pittsburgh, has 
sold to the American Steel & Wire Company 10 steel 
barges, to be used by the latter for hauling coal from its 
mines to its plants, and also for transporting billets be- 
tween different works. About €0 tons of structural 
shapes are used in the building of each barge. 


A Turbo-Alternator with the Windings Cooled with Filtered Air. 


A New Standard Hand Press. 


The hand press illustrated, recently brought out by 
the Standard Machinery Company, Providence, R. I., is 
of a new type, in which the slide is operated similarly 
as the spindle of a sensitive drill press. The machine 
consists of a cast iron frame set on a table and legs, and 





A New Hand Press for Light Metal and Glass Forming, Made 
by the Standard Machinery Company, Providence, R. I. 


ii which a slide moves up and down. The slide is cast 
as a single piece, and is attached to a machine steel 
rack, in which works a pinion mounted on the shaft 
with the hand lever. This particular machine is used in 
the manufacture of glass thermometer bulbs, and the 
flame of a Bunsen burner blows constantly across the 
table. The bulbs are placed on the plunger and a down- 
ward pull of the lever forms them to shape. The press 
is also used in making jet and other ornamental products. 
The mechanism is very sensitive, adapting it for work 
where a hand wheel or foot treadle would not answer. 
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Judicial Decisions of Interest to 
Manufacturers. 





ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET. 


Contracts by Agents—Right of Principal to Sue—An 
undisclosed principal may sue on a contract made by his 
agent. Where a contract for sale of an engine embraced 
warranties that if any part should be broken or useless the 
seller would repair without charge upon return of the en- 
gine to the factory, and that the engine would do good work 
when properly handled, the warranties were separate, and 
the buyer was not required to return the engine for repairs 
before suing for breach of the warranty that it would do 
good work. (Rhode Island Supreme Court, Battey vs. Lunt, 
Moss & Co., 73 Atlantic Reporter 353.) 

Contracts in Restraint of Trade——An agreement, with- 
out limitation as to space or territory, not to carry on a 
particular trade or business, such trade being in itself law- 
ful, is unenforceable, as being against the policy of the law. 
(Georgia Supreme Court, Seay vs. Spratling, 65 Southeast- 
ern Reporter 137.) 

Agents—Authority to Employ Sub-Agents.—To entitle 
plaintiff to recover commissions on a sale made under an 
alleged agreement with defendant’s agent, plaintiff must 
prove that the agent acted on defendant’s expressed or im- 
plied authority, or that the agreement was subsequently 
adopted by defendant or the proceeds accepted with knowl- 
edge of the circumstances. There is no presumption that 
the secretary of a corporation has power either to appoint 
agents or to ratify appointments previously made without 
authority. Plaintiff volunteered to assist defendant’s agent 
in selling a steel safe, and claimed that the agent promised 
that, if the sale was made, plaintiff should receive compensa- 
tion. The price asked was $18,000, but the buyer offered 
$13,000, and defendant finally acceded to these terms. The 
agent on several occasions told plaintiff that, if defendant 
was compelled to cut the price to the lower figure, there 
would be no commission for either. Held, that plaintiff by 
remaining silent when such statements were made, thereby 
permitting the agent to conclude the sale on terms he might 
not otherwise have made, was estopped to claim commis- 
sion. (Maryland Court of Appeals, Carroll vs. Manganese 
Steel Safe Company, 73 Atlantic Reporter 665.) 

Contractor’s Liability for Sub-Contractor’s Negligence.— 
A contract between a general contractor for a building and a 
subcontractor, by which the latter was to take all the re- 
quired structural steel work from the cars and haul and 
erect it in place as required by the principal contract, and 
to assume the responsibility of and pay for any damage to 
persons and property during the fulfillment of the contract, 
rendered the subcontractor an independent contractor, for 
whose negligence in piling material in the street, whereby a 
person was injured, the principal contractor was not respon- 
sible. (United States Circuit Court, Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, Morning vs. Cramp & Co., 170 Federal Re- 
porter 364.) 

Telegrams—Rights of Telegraph Companies.—A_tele- 
graph company cannot evade liability for any negligence by 
contract. The mere fact that a message offered did not comply 
with the rules of the company by being on its regular blanks, 
but is telephoned to the operator, does not affect its liability, 
where the negligence complained of is failure to deliver. 
Upon the receipt of a message, it is the duty of the telegraph 
company to transmit it without delay, and if from any cause 
it is impossible to transmit the message, or if delay be neces- 
sary, the company should inform the sender; certainly so if 
the message shows on its face the importance of hasty trans- 
mission and delivery. Telegraph companies have a right tv 
provide reasonable regulations as to hours during which they 
will do business, and the reasonableness of the regulation 
will depend largely upon the character of business done, th» 
locality of the office, and is often a mixed question of law 
and fact. A telegraph company cannot receive or transmit 
messages out of its office hours, especially when that fact is 
not brought home to the patron, and then set up that regu- 
lation as a defense to an action for a breach of its contract 
or for its negligence in failing to deliver. (Alabama Snt- 
preme Court, Western Union Telegraph Company vs. Hill, 
50 Southern Reporter 248.) 

Telegrams—Notice to Telegraph Company of Contents.— 
In order to charge a telegraph company with liability for 
damages growing out of its neglect to correctly transmit a 
dispatch ordering the purchase or sale of a certain commod- 
ity, it is not necessary that the message should, on its face, 
disclose the nature of the business, so that the operator may 
understand its meaning es to the article, quantity, quality 
and price. If enough appears in the message to show that 
it relates to a commercial business transaction between the 
correspondents, it will be sufficient to charge the company 
with damages resulting from its negligent transmission. 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany vs. Blackwell Milling & Elevator Company, 103 Ra- 
cific Reporter 717.) 
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Patents—Rules Governing—Infringement.—In judging 
of invention, in case of doubt, regard may be properly had 
to the efforts of other inventors in the same field, particu- 
larly where there are not a few both before and since, as 
well as to the difficulties to be overcome and the success of 
the device, where in the number and quality of the articles 
produced it has been marked. The test as to whether a de- 
vice is a patentable combination or a mere aggregation of 
parts having no combined action is whether there is a new 
unitary result to the production of which the different ele- 
ments coact; and where this appears it is immaterial] that 
there are different steps in the operation to which the dif- 
ferent parts are successively addressed. It is not necessary 
that the article manufactured shali be produced at a single 
stroke, in which all the elements are involved. Where an in- 
fringement is deliberate, with every means taken to avoi:l 
being responsible for it, if there is any uncertainty on the 
subject of profits made, it is for the defendants, and not the 
complainant, to clear it up. Although the difference be- 
tween an infringing and a noninfringing machine may con- 
sist of a single feature, the profits recoverable upon an ac- 
counting for the use of such machine are not to be confine: 
to the saving secured by this one feature. Infringement 
being of the whole machine, and the defendants having got 
the benefit, not of one feature, but of the whole, it is not to 
be divided around. It is not as though they were being 
charged for infringing sales, where the profits recoverable 
would properly be so limited. (United States Circuit Couri 
of Appeals, Third Circuit, Novelty Glass Mfg. Company vrs. 
Brookfield, 170 Federal Reporter 946. 

Patents—Water Tube Boiler Infringement.—A corpora- 
tion charged with infringement of a patent is not estopped 
to deny its validity merely because the patentee who sold 
and assigned it is a subordinate in its employment. The 
Park patents, No. 747,329, for a baffle wall brick used jn the 
construction of baffle walls of water tube boilers, and Noe. 
744,015, for a handhole cover for closing the handholes in the 
headers of water tube boilers, are both void for lack of pat- 
entable invention in view of the prior art. (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, Babcock & Wilcox 
Company vs. Toledo Boiler Works Company, 170 Federal 
Reporter 81.) 

Liability of Manufacturer for Damages Caused by Dan- 
gerous Appliances.—A large coffee urn for use in a hotel 
was constructed in what is called a “ battery of three,” the 
central urn or boiler being equipped with a coil of pipe 
through which the steam was driven whereby the coffee was 
made. The central urn was of considerable diameter and 
from 3 to 4 ft. high. The urn was sold through a jobber, 
and on practically its first use its bottom was partially 
driven out by force of steam and water, causing an accident. 
Held, that the manufacturer and seller of such an appliance 
were liable to the third persons on the theory that they knew 
the purposes for which it was to be used, that its inherent 
character was such that when used it was liable to be dan- 
gerous to many people if not carefully constructed so as to 
be imminently dangerous when employed as intended to be, 
and exploded as the natural and direct result thereof. A 
manufacturer of an inherently dangerous article may _ be- 
come liable for its negligent construction, which, added to its 
inherent character, makes it imminently dangerous and 
causes or contributes to a resulting injury, not necessarily 
incident to its use if properly constructed, but naturally 
following from a defective construction. (New York Court 
of Appeals, Statler vs. George A. Ray Mfg. Company, 88 
Northeastern Reporter 1063. ) 

Injuries to Employees—Liability—To recover for inju- 
ries to an employee alleged to have resulted from a defective 
spring in a metal stamping machine, it must appear prob- 
able that the defective spring operated proximately in a 
natural and continuing sequence to produce the injury. If 
an employee working such a machine was performing the 
two acts of removing the stamped metal with his right hand, 
which a defective spring intended to perform that office made 
necessary, and of inserting new metal under the die with his 
left hand at the same instant, and the moving of the stamped 
metal was impeded by the defective spring so as to injure 
his left hand while inserting the new metal, the defective 
spring was the proximate cause of the injury as affecting 
the employer’s liability. (St. Louis, Mo., Court of Appeals, 
Tsoulufas vs. National Enameling & Stamping Company, 
120 Southwestern Reporter 1188.) 

Negligence Toward Employees—Improper Appliances.— 
If a person, directing workmen who were raising a heavy 
steel truss with a chain and hook, knew that the hook was 
defective, or could have known it, he was negligent in per- 
mitting and directing its use, where such use resulted in in- 
jury to one of the workmen. Under the provision of the 
New York Employer's Liability act, giving a cause of action 
to an employee against his employer for the negligence of 
another employee, the same as though plaintiff had not been 
an employee, where the negligent employee is a person ia- 
trusted with an exercising superintendence, &c., if one em- 
ployee, negligently causing injury to another by permitting 
the use of a defective chain, was a superintendent, the em 
ployer would not be absolved from liability, even if it had 
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an abundant supply of good chains, and the superintendent 
had neglected to substitute a good one for the defective chain. 
(New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth De- 
partment, English vs. Milliken Brothers, Inc., 118 New York 
Supplement 31.) 

Employees—Assumption of Risks.—A defect in a ma- 
chine and the danger from it are not necessarily to be iden- 
tified, and an employee may know of the one without appre- 
ciating the other; but where both were plainly visible and 
apparent, and the employee injured was of mature age and 
average intelligence and familiar with the use of the ma- 
chine, which was not complicated, and continued to use it 
without complaint, he must be conclusively presumed to have 
assumed the risk, and cannot recover from the employer for 
the injury. (United States Circuit Court, Middle District 
of Pennsylvania, Errico vs. Washburn-Williams Company, 
170 Federal Reporter 852.) 

Duties and Liabilities of Employer——The mere fact that 
an employer put an Italian workman who did not under- 
stand English to work under the charge of people who did 
not understand Italian would not be negligence, rendering 
the employer liable for any injury to the workman. The 
rule making an employer liable for failure to furnish the 
employee a safe place to work does not apply to a place made 
unsafe by acts of employees. (Delaware Superior Court, 
Valente vs. American Bridge Company, 73 Atlantic Reporter 
395. ) 

Relation of Employees.—An employee engaged in paint- 
ing iron columns for shipment, necessitating his going upon 
a car where they were being loaded to paint the parts which 
had rested upon the floor, was a fellow employee of the em- 
ployees engaged in loading the columns, as affecting the em- 
ployer’s liability for personal injury, they all being employed 
by the same employer upon the same definite object at the 
same time and under the immediate direction of the same 
foreman. An employee holds himself out as capable of doinz 
the work he undertakes to do, and assumes the risks inci- 
dent to the employment. (Delaware Supreme Court, Amer- 
ican Bridge Company vs. Valente, 73 Atlantic Reporter 
400. ) 

Employees—Fellow Servant Rule.—An iron mining com- 
pany operating a railroad two miles long in connection with 
its business is within the Minnesota statute which abrogates, 
as to railroad companies, the rule releasing an employer from 
liability for injury to an employee caused by the negligence 
of a fellow employee. (Minnesota Supreme Court, Glines 
vs. Oliver Iron Mining Company, 122 Northwestern Re- 
porter 161.) 

Freight Elevators—Duty of Employers.—Where, in an 
action for injury to an employee who fell and was cauglit 
by the automatic gate of an elevator descending as the car 
went upward, the proof simply showed that the car started 
upward as the employee was getting in, but why it started 
or how the employer or any of its employees were respon- 
sible for the upward movement was not disclosed, there was 
a total failure of proof of negligence. A signal by an em- 
ployee about to operate a freight elevator, where it moves 
slowly and only a distance of 15 ft., may well be deemed 
adequate warning and more effective for the protection of 
others than a bell or other mechanical] contrivance. An em- 
ployer is not called upon to adopt the best possible method 
for operating a freight elevator, but merely to operate it in 
& manner reasonably safe for employees. (New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth Department, Knick- 
erbocker vs. General Railway Signal Company, 118 New 
York Supplement 82.) 

Liability of Employer Respecting Machinery—An em- 
ployer is bound to exercise reasonable care to provide for an 
employee a reasonably safe instrument for his work, unless 
the employee has assumed the risk of using a defective in- 
strument provided. An employee assumes the risk of using 
a defective instrument when he knows its defective condi- 
tion, appreciates the danger, and voluntarily encounters such 
risk. An assumption of risk implied from an employee's 
knowledge that a machine he is required to operate is de- 
fective and dangerous is generally suspended by the employ- 
er’s promise to repair, made in response to the employee's 
complaint, if the employee is induced by such promise to 
continue his work, provided the injury occurs before a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed in which to make the repairs, unless 
the defect renders the machine so imminently and obviously 
dangerous that a person of ordinary prudence would decline 
to use it until repaired. (Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors. Elie vs. C. Cowles & Co., 73 Atlantic Reporter 258. ) 


——— oe —_ — 


A Great Naval Gun.—The Midvale Steel Company, 
Philadelphia, is furnishing the Navy Department a 14-in. 
gin which is expected to be the most powerful naval 
weapon so far made. The naval gun factory at Wash- 
ington will do the rifling and supply the breech mechan- 
ism when it will be tested. It is 53% ft. long, weighs 
63 3-10 tons, discharges a 1400-lb. shell with a normal 
charge of 365 lb. of smokeless powder, and its maximum 
range is estimated at 25 miles. The fighting range of 
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the gun will be five miles, and it is expected that at a 
distance of 9000 yards a projectile will have a force 
behind it sufficient to drive it through 11 in. of Krupp 
steel, the maximum thickness of the Dreadnought belt. 
At 3000 yards it is said the gun’s projectiles will pene- 
trate 187-10 in. of the best armor steel. 


———__+e—_—_ 


Large Orders for Rolling Stock. 


The statement was given out last week by President 
W. C. Brown of the New York Central lines, that the 
expenditures by that system in 1910 for equipment and 
for reducing grades, straightening curves and laying new 
rails would amount to $85,000,000. The orders for new 
cars and locomotives placed in the past two weeks rep- 
resent $25,000,000. The cars ordered last week and those 
already reported, placed in the previous week, make a 
total of 18.047—of which 17,850 are freight cars and 197 
passenger cars. The locomotive orders total 325. Of the 
total of $85,000,000 referred to the expenditures for the 
Lake Shore Railroad will amount to between $10,000,000 
and $12,000,000. President Brown said in connectiou 
with the announcement of the above orders and the con- 
templated placing of 165,000 tons of rails for the New 
York Central: 

“ These expenditures are absolutely necessary to meet 
the demands of The traffic records for the 
month of September and October up to date have ex- 
ceeded anything in the company’s history. The previous 
high water mark was for the first three-quarters of 1907, 
just before the panic. Every available car and engine 
on the entire system is in service. My latest report 
shows that 94 per cent. of our freight cars are in use. 
The remaining 6 per cent. are in repair shops, with men 


business. 


working as fast as possible to get them out. These 
figures are unprecedented. We could do 10 per cent. 


greater business to-day if we had the equipment to 
handle it.” 
The distribution of the 17,850 New York Central 


freight cars is as follows: 7400 steel underframe box 
cars, 5300 self-clearing steel hoppers, 1500 low-side gon- 
dolas, 2000 combination coal 500 500 
produce ears, 400 flat cars, 150 Rodger ballast cars and 
100 stock cars. These cars will be divided among the 
various lines as follows: New York Central & Hudson 
River, 5650; Lake Shore, 5500; Michigan Central, 2500; 
Big Four, 1500; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 2500; Rutland, 
100; total, 17,850. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which has already 
placed upward of 5000 cars this year, gave out 4400 ad- 
ditional freight last week, contracting with the 
Standard Steel Car Company of Butler, Pa., for 2400 
steel hopper coal cars; with the Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., for 1000 steel hopper coal cars, and with 
the American Car & Foundry Company for 1000 steel 
underframe box cars. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which placed 
large car orders this year, on some of which deliveries 
will not be made until 1910, is reported to be figuring on 
10,000 additional freight cars for next year and 80 steel 
passenger cars. Car building companies have been asked 
by this company as to any new desigus of steel cars that 
are in contemplation. It is stated that the order for the 
above cars will include several thousand steel hopper 
cars of extra large capacity, which have been termed 
the “battleship” type. These cars will have a rated 
capacity of 140,000 lb., and each car will require about 
40,000 lb. of material, exclusive of the trucks and wheels. 

Among recent car orders noted by the Railroad Ga- 
zette are 300 for the Ann Arbor, 300 for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, 100 for the Lehigh Valley, 250 for the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company, 500 for the Toledo & Ohio 
Central, 100 for the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific. 
The Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern is reported in the 
market for 500 to 1000 steel hopper cars, and the St. 
Paul for 250 passenger Cars. Of locomotive orders apart 
from that of the New York Central the largest are those 
of the Baltimore & Ohio for 50, placed with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company, and of the St. Pau! for 100 divided 
between the Baldwin and American companies. 


cars, coke cars, 


cars 
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Steel Corporation Earnings and New Work. 





The remarkable way in which the stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation has led in the upward move- 
ment in securities in the past six months gave unusual 
significance to the quarterly statement issued last week. 
Comment naturally ran to the questions of earning power 
and disposition of earnings. Less was said than might 
have been expected on the ability of the Steel Corpora- 
tion to make so close an approach to prosperity earn- 
ings on business taken much below a prosperity level 
of prices. The economies mastered since 1907 are ap- 
parently greater than has been supposed, and they be- 
come more noteworthy in view o1 tne general maintenance 
of prosperity wages. No little interest will now be 
taken in the reports of the independent steel companies 
for 1209, to note in what degree they have been able, 
under the stress of this year, to come up to this re- 
markable achievement. The diversity of the products 
of the Steel Corporation subsidiaries, it is to be said, 
gives it a vast advantage over some producers in a year 
when railroads are poor buyers. 

The reappearance of appropriations for new construc- 
tion is the most significant feature of the third quar- 
ter’s statement. It calls attention to some very strange 
ideas that have had currency in the stock market furore 
over steel shares. There has been an impression seem- 
ingly that by some marvel of high finance the necessity 
of applying earnings to such uses was to be done away 
with. There were even intimations that bond issues 
would be an advantageous way of solving the problem, 
insuring to the stockholders the largest distribution of 
surplus earnings. We have called attention from time 
to time to the tremendous capacity of the steel industry 
for the absorption of capital—its almost insatiate de- 
mand for money for new construction and the replace- 
ment of plant. It is to be questioned if the study given 
the subject in the changes that have been crowding upon 
the industry in the past decade has yielded any really 
satisfactory data as to proper allowances for deprecia- 
tion, replacement and new property. The allowance for 
mineral exhaustion, for example, has been quite incon- 
sistent with the high latter-day basis of mineral capital- 
ization. The swiftness of changes in the steel industry, 
with the destruction of plant values, has been given far 
too little weight in some recent comments on the subject. 
At the moment the problem of the operation of certain 
plants based on the Bessemer converter forcibly ém- 
phasizes the point. One famous rail mill in the Pitts- 
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burgh District is a conspicuous example. The expendi- 
ture of money for new plant may or may not be adding 
so much to the previously reckoned producing capacity 
and to nominal assets. It may be merely compensating 
for an earning capacity that had become impaired or 
for a property that the progress of the industry had 
practically wiped out. When for the two years 1906 
and 1907 the directors of the Steel Corporation appro- 
priated more than two dollars for replacements and new 
property for every dollar paid as dividends, their policy 
was considered in some quarters to be ultra conserva- 
tive. As is well known that policy merely enabled the 
corporation to retain its proportion of the country’s total 
production of steel. And when in such years as 1908 
these appropriations are suspended there is nothing more 
certain than that they must be resumed later, and on @ 
scale compensating for the omissions of periods of lean- 
ness. It is of interest, in connection with some com- 
ments on this subject, to compare the appropriations 
from Steel Corporation earnings in 1906, 1907, 1908 and 
1909. In the statement below the five classes of these 
appropriations are set down in the following order: 1. 
Depreciation and extinguishment. 2. Extraordinary re- 
placement funds. 3. Special replacement and improve- 
ment funds. 4. Appropriations on account of expendi- 
tures to be made for additional property and construc- 


tion. 5, Appropriations for Gary, Indiana: 
1909. 

1906. 1907. 1908. (3 quarters.) 
De xtin.. $5,857,411 $6,681,746 $3,844,2 
Ext'y ~ Fes th'soe sel ie ee0rese 1 1'532°807 } $15,859,837 
Spec. rep. & imp. 7.500,000 SEED: .cA0dnens 
Ad'l prop. & cons.28,500,000 38,500,000 
are, Pic ss <6 EL eee «SOD vpecaevs _v0mes oc 





$82,741,983 $15,377,111 $25,859,837 
35.885.727 35,885,727 30,356,563 


Totals 
Dividends 





It will be seen that while the appropriations from 
earnings in 1906 and 1907 for the renewal of the Steel 
Corporation’s plants and the maintenance of its position 
were $2.28 as against $1 of dividends, the situation was 
just reversed in 1908, and $2.30 was devoted to dividends 
as against $1 applied to renewals. In the period of 
prosperity the industry is facing it is to be expected that 
a return will be made to the scale of appropriations that 
marked the last years of good earnings. It would not be 
surprising, indeed, in view of the tentative plans of some 
of the subsidiary companies for extensions, the further 
requirements of the Gary programme and, most of all, the 
activities of the Steel Corporation’s competitors in new 
construction, if the amounts set aside in 1910 and 1911 
exceeded the average of 1906 and 1907. 


——_+o____—_- 


Machine Tool Costs and Efficiency. 


Machine tool builders have often pointed out and 
proved that even though their prices are much higher 
than they used to be, the ratio of cost to selling price has 
not changed to anywhere near the same extent. The 
buyer of a machine gets a great deal more than he did 
a few years ago. He may pay twice as much to-day. 
With some houses the lists have advanced to that extent 
in considerably less than a decade. But he is getting a 
tool that does more than twice as much work. There are 
many demonstrations of this. The new steels, higher 
powers, improved mechanisms, new conveniences to in- 


crease the workman’s efficiency, have all contributed to 
the result. It is easy to see where the better machine at 
the higher price may be an economy. If its builder makes 
a larger profit he deserves it. And if one machine cost- 
ing $1000 will do as much work as two that cost $500 
each, there is a saving in cost of labor and in floor space 
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and other overhead expenses. The high grade tool now 
received from the works of a successful builder will 
usually accomplish much more than twice what used to 
be thought an excellent record for the machine from 
which it was developed. 

Prices do not tell the story. The progressive manu- 
facturer who uses machine tools considers their cost in 
relation to what they will produce and to the saving they 
will effect as compared with their predecessors. It may 
not be expedient for the tool builders to raise their 
prices generally at this time, but when orders begin to 
exceed shop capacity advances may be looked for. And 
if they come it should be recognized that the machine 
tool builder deserves no less ample return for his in- 
vestment, his enterprise and his skill than any class of 


manufacturers. 
Oe 


Cost Systems in the Navy. 


The effort to put the United States Navy on a basis 
that will secure the maximum of results for the money 
expended is taking several definite forms. The installa- 
tion of a cost system in a certain navy yard, with the 
idea of extending it eventually throughout the naval sta- 
tions, is one. Another is the establishment of an office 
in the Department which shall be charged with keeping 
records of steaming efficiency of all naval ships, looking 
to a competitive system as complete as that which ap- 
plies to gunnery. The conduct of navy yards on a busi- 
ness basis, with full records of all costs and the correc- 
tion of any extravagance located, should make an im- 
portant difference in the country’s expenditures for the 
navy. As the matters stand, a manufacturer operating 
works with an equal capital, an equal annual expenditure 
and an equal number of workmen would be able to ac- 
complish vastly greater results. It would make no differ- 
ence if he were hampered by the same restrictions con- 
cerning labor, including wages and an eight-hour working 
day. He would so closely follow his costs, checking the 
results at one works with those of another and one man’s 
labor with another's, that leaks and wastes would soon 
come to light. Then he would act. The excessive ex- 
pense of some of the navy yards would be set before the 
country so pointedly that no sectional influence could 
prevent their abolishment sooner or later. 
would be co-ordinated. 

This is the direction in which the Navy Department 
is moving. In the same way the efficiencies of the engi- 
neering staffs and the equipment of ships will be recorded 
and compared. Where one ship is operated more cheaply 
than another the reason will be found, if possible. If it 
is a case of personnel, doubtless changes will be made. 
If it is a matter of equipment, the weaknesses will be 
avoided in future practice. 


Departments 


The initial cost system will 
be established at the Boston yard. It will be carried 
out in connection with the projected amalgamation of 
the several departments which always have been operated 
independently, even to duplicate plants. 

Competitive tests of steaming efficiency, growing out of 
the beginning made in the cruise of the battleship fleet 
around the world, are now applied to the entire navy. 
There are prizes for each class of vessel, including money 
rewards for the enlisted men, the whole system being on 
the same lines as that which has been applied so suc- 
cessfully to gunnery. This is a form of cost system 
which has the dual purpose of keeping down the total 
expenditure of a ship and of increasing its steaming 
radius on a given coal carrying capacity, a factor which 
strategically is of great importance. Methods such as 
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these are in the right direction. They represent an ap- 
proach in the Government service to the standards of 
efficiency attainable in the business of firms and cor- 
porations—something that has long been a desideratum. 


———»--e—____ 


Developing New Demand for Machinery. 
With successful specialization in the manufacture of 

machine tools the 

knowledge of man 





and those who m 
Otherwise a mark 


able, with consis..... 


years machine tool builders have given some attention 
to the textile industry, in the belief that the mills could 
increase the efficiency of their machine shops and thus 
decrease the cost of repair work by installing modern 
equipment in place of the antiquated tools upon which 


they usually depend. It is well understood that builders 


of textile machinery charge round prices for new parts 
and that if a textile mill could do its own work of this 
character with modern machines there would be a saving 


of no small amount. As a general thing, however, the 


campaign of education has been carried on in an indif- 
ferent manner, and the new tendency toward high class 
repair shops has come from the business sense of textile 
mill management rather than from the machinery trade. 

A circular letter sent to the trade by one of the large 
milling machine companies is an example of the kind of 
work that can be done by manufacturers and dealers in 


cultivating this class of customers. One of the com- 


pany’s experts made a personal investigation of standard 
cotton mill machinery in operation in a number of the 
best equipped modern mills, with the purpose of forming 
a definite idea of the milling requirements of an average 
cotton mill’s machine shop and the uses and adaptability 


generally of the milling machine. With this end in view 


master mechanics of these plants were consulted as to 


their own experiences. The result of the investigation 


is contained in the letter which, in part, follows: 

There are three general classes of work coming up for 
the milling machine with more or less frequency, namely, 
gear cutting, key seating and surfacing or ordinary milling. 
Of these gear cutting is far the most important. There is a 
very wide variety of small gears involved in cotton mill ma- 
chinery, practically all of cast iron, embracing the common 
straight tooth or spur gear, spiral gears of medium angles, 
bevel gears of small angles, worm gears, combination bevel 
and spur gears and ratchets. Some of the largest and 
coarsest spur gears are cast with teeth. Of those whose 
teeth are cut or machined, the diameters (spur gears) range © 
from about 1% in. to 12 in. or 15 in., with most frequent 
work on gears 8 in. to 7 in. diameter. I was told of one lot 
of 300 steel gears 1 in. in diameter for spindles. The bevel 
gears are mostly small diameters, 1%4 to 4 in., likewise the 
spiral gears. The worm wheels and ratchets average 3 in. 
diameter. The extreme range is from.6 to 24 pitch, with 
the tendency toward the finer pitches. 

The work to be done is either through the frequent repair 
of one or the other of these gears, or in the occasional man- 
ufacture of several hundred duplicate gears where it has 
been determined to change the speed of a certain lot of spin- 
dles through change of their gear ratios, &c. 

All of this work is eminently suited to a milling ma- 
chine, and is limited only by the character of the cutters se- 
lected. The miller should, by all means, be of the universal 
type, because it has in its regular equipment the universal 
dividing head essential in gear cutting of any kind, and be- 
cause of its swivel table, which adapts the machine to the 
cutting of spiral gears of various angles. It has sometimes 
been the policy of mills to install an automatic gear cutter. 
In “ manufacturing” gears, that is, duplicate production in 
quantities, it is conceded that the automatic feature is de- 
sirable, yet on the contrary, one of the master mechanics 
mentioned, who has used both types, states that he is able 
to turn out 100 or 200 duplicate gears on the milling ma- 
chine in remarkably quick time, practically the same as the 
automatic gear cutter. When it comes to the repair of va- 
rious sizes and pitches of gears in limited quantities, the 
automatic feature becomes even a hindrance. Furthermore, 





ee 
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the greater capacity between centers of the dividing head 
on the milling machine allows the mounting of more gear 
blanks at one setting than on the gear cutter. In either 
case the cutter outfit is the same. The gear cutter is lim- 
ited to operations on spur gears, or, at best, to spur and 
bevel gears, while the milling machine has capacity for both 
of these, and for spiral and worm gears as well. 

The only type of automatic gear cutting machine capable 
of also cutting spiral and worm gears is known as a hobbing 
machine, and its price is at least the equal of the milling 
machine. The dividing head equipment on the milling ma- 
chine provides a range in divisions for teeth, &c., which these 
gentlemen tell me has covered every job that has come with- 
in their practice. 

The milling machine has still another great advantage 
over the gear cutter in that it has such wonderful range of 
work in addition to gear cutting. The automatic gear cut- 
ter is by its nature limited to that work alone, but with 
gear cutting the usefulness of a milling machine has only 
begun. As stated, the main use of a milling machine is in 
the repair, or manufacture, of various styles of small gears 
about cotton machinery, and even in this alone it is a better 
investment than an ordinary gear cutter. It is also valuable 
in cutting key geats in shafts of any medium length, such as 
loom shafts, and cuts such a key seat in one operation, and 
one cut in probably one-quarter of the time taken by a 
planer or shaper with single cutting tool. There are many 
small brackets, such as those for carrying the axle bearings 
of the drums carrying the thread and cloth in the various 
processes of weaving. These brackets must be faced for 
rigid attachment to the machine, and as they are compara- 
tively frail and exposed to breakage through constant han 
dling of this material, they must frequently be replaced. 
The preparation of these is the simplest kind of work for a 
milling machine. 

There are other lines of work for the milling machine. 
One of these mills is making its own reamers for the holes 
through gears cheaper than they can buy them, and as these 
holes are of varying sizes, a wide assortment of reamers is 
necessary, and the saving therefore considerable. The mill- 
ing machine is also capable of making twist drills and mill- 
ing cutters, but this is advisable only where ample harden- 
ing and tempering facilities are provided. I am also informed 
of an instance where a mill received an assignment of bol- 
sters which came unslotted and the expense and delay of 
returning these were saved by the milling machine they had, 
which handled the job in the easiest kind of way. 

It would seem, therefore, that the installation of a good 
milling machine is economically advisable, even necessary, 
to the cotton mill. In fact, both of these mills informed me 
that they certainly could not do without the machine after 
having installed and profited by its universal uses. I am not 
informed as to the prices charged by the manufacturers of 
cotton machinery or by the jobbing shops for the replacement 
of such parts as mentioned above, but am confident that a 
milling machine on which all this is possible would pay for 
itself in comparatively short time, besides the advantage of 
having it at hand for immediate service when delay through 
ordering outside would be serious. 

This letter is published not merely to indicate how 
well the milling machine is adapted to the requirements 
of cotton mills, but for the purpose of demonstrating the 
sort of intelligent investigation into the requirements of 
textile mills which might profitably be conducted in other 
lines of machine tool practice. It is possible that in- 
quiries into conditions in other manufacturing industries 
might yield fruitful results. 


ee 


Canadian Manufacturers and Municipal 
Equipment Orders. 








Canadian manufacturers are experiencing some of the 
bitter fruit which so often follows the careful planting 
of what are expected to be enjoyable crops. They en- 
couraged in every way the formation of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission in Ontario in the belief that the 
great development of Niagara electric power for the pur- 
pose of furnishing Ontario municipalities with the cur- 
rent would redound to the advantage of local industries 
in supplying equipment, machinery and all kinds of ac- 
cessories essential for putting the power into use. 

It is now found that the municipalities, instead of 
favoring Canadian manufacturers with their orders for 
the equipment of the distribution plants, are sending 
their orders to England. Thus Guelph is getting its mo 
tors from Manchester; the Ontario city of London has 
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purchased in England the pumps that are to be operated 
in its water works by power from the Hydro-Electric 
Commission's lines, and Toronto is advertising in out- 
side countries for the pumps that are to be installed in 
connection with its municipal distribution plant. Appli- 
eations for specifications as to the last named are coming 
in so fast that the City Engineer's office finds difficulty 
in meeting the demand. 

One Ontario manufacturer of such equipment says 
that at present the outlook is that all the machinery for 
the electrical distribution plants in the municipalities 
leagued together for power purchases will be purchased 
from manufacturers outside of the country. As these 


‘municipalities are looking to local manufacturers to buy 


the power distributed by the public plants, the Canadian 
interests have thought it would seem more businesslike 
to give the home makers the preference for equipment. 
The towns and cities in the league are competing with one 
another, and with other towns and cities to attract man- 
ufacturers to their respective centers of distribution, and 
it is felt that it would be politic to get all the equipment 
from domestic manufacturers if they can furnish what 
is required at reasonable prices. Manufacturing con- 
cerns that are preparing to introduce electricity as the 
motive power for their works are, however, more partial 
to domestic producers of the machinery required for the 
change, and are therefore placing most of their orders at 
home. The Hydro-Electric Commission itself gave its 
contracts for machinery, equipment, wire,. &c., as far as 
possible to home makers. 

The outcry of the Canadian manufacturers is justifi- 
able to some extent. It always seems indefensible for 
buyers of any kind of machinery or supplies to overlook 
nearby sources. This applies generally, whether in Can- 
ada or elsewhere. The home manufacturer should at 
least be given a chance to show what he can do. 

————_3o--o—___—_ 

The International Steel Tie Company.—The Day 
steel concrete railroad tie, designed and patented by 
William P. Day, is to be manufactured by the Inter- 
national Steel Tie Company, Altoona, Va., which has 
been incorporated under the laws of Delaware, with an 
authorized capital stock of $2,000,000. The tie is com- 
posed of twin steel I beams, 8 ft. in length, set about 
20 in. apart, and held together by broad bed plates filled 
with concrete. Mr. Day, who has had long experience in 
Cleveland in the fabrication of steel, has given much 
time for the past 10 years to the development of a 
steel tie, on which he has secured 11 patents. For sev- 
eral months samples of the Day tie have been manu- 
factured for the parties interested, and pieces of track 
on a number of railroads have been laid, which are 
stated to have demonstrated the success of the design 
and construction. The company will purchase the steel 
beams from the manufacturers and assemble the parts 
in a plant to be erected at Altoona. The cost is said 
to be about the same as that of a wooden tie. The in- 
corporators of the company are William P. Day and 
V. A. Oswald of Altoona, John J. O’Donnell of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Harry Emmons of Dover, Del. Offices 
have been secured in the Central Trust Building. Al- 


toona. 
——___—_~--@—___——_ 


About $500,000 is being expended by the National 
Lead Company, Chicago, in the erection of new buildings 
and their equipments. The plans, which were drawn 
by Architect W. L. Stebbins, Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
provide for the erection of a power house, 53 x 110 ft.; 
warehouse and experimental department, 85 x 170 ft.; 
office building, 50 x 70 ft.; also €0 corroding stacks, 175 
x 360 ft. It is stated that all of the equipment required 
has been arranged for. The same architect has also 
drawn plans for a foundry, 100 x 190 ft., to be erected 
by the Johnson & Jennings Company, Chicago. The 
equipment for this has also been purchased. 
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JAMES W. BROWN. 


James W. Brown, president of the Colonial Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, died suddenly October 23 at a 
shooting club in Michigan from a complication of heart 
trouble and pneumonia, aged 65 years. He was a native 
of Pittsburgh, and was educated in local schools. In 
1860 he entered the employment of Bailey, Brown & 
Co., iron manufacturers, his father, William R., being 
a member of the firm. After ~n extended experience 








JAMES W. BROWN. 


as a traveling salesman he formed a partnership in 1874 
with Rodman Wister as brokers in ore and pig iron. In 
1876 he with Hussey, Howe & Co., 
Litd., and was shortly afterward elected treasurer, hold- 


became connected 


ing that office until 1888, when the company became 
Howe, Brown & Co., Ltd., with Mr. Brown as its presi 
dent. In this capacity he served until the merger into 


the Crucible Steel Company of America, of which he 
was imnade vice-president and general agent. In 
1901 he organized the Colonial Steel Company, becoming 
its president. He served a term as member of Congress 
in 1903-5, refusing all other political honors. He had 
also attained eminence in the Masonic fraternity in his 
State, having been Grand Master of Masons of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1904-5. He leaves a widow and five children. 
His sons are Charles M. and Thomas M. H., both residing 
in Pittsburg). 


sales 


THOMAS J. Haywarp, Baltimore, Md., died October 23, 
aged 62 years. He was born in Baltimore, where his 
father was engaged in the manufacture of stoves. On 
the completion of an academical course he served as an 
apprentice in the stove foundry. On the death of his 
father the firm name was changed to the Bartlett-Rob- 
bins Company. In 1880 Mr. Hayward purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Robbins, the firm name was changed to 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., and the business was greatly 
extended, taking in the manufacture of machinery. In 
1905, on the death of Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Hayward pur- 
chased that interest, thus becoming the sole proprietor. 
His trade extended that he established an 
office in New York City. In May of this year the busi- 
ness was incorporated under the name of the Bartlett- 
Hayward Company. At the time of his death Mr. Hay- 
ward was president of that company and held large in- 
terests in other manufacturing enterprises. He was also 
a director of the Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
the Western National Bank and the Eutaw Savings 
Bank. He took a leading part in the organization of 
many of the prominent financial and industrial corpora- 
tions of Baltimore, and was noteworthy for his disposi- 
tion to assist others in time of distress. He was a mem- 
ber of the Reorganization Committee of the Seaboard Air 


became so 
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Line. It is stated of Mr. Hayward that he was prob- 
ably personally acquainted with a larger number of those 
who served under him than any other employer in the 
country. The employees of the foundry and machine 
shops of the Bartlett-Hayward Company number 2500, so 
that this claim has some significance. He leaves a widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 


PreRcE N. WELCH, New Haven, Conn., for many years 
identified with the metal industry, died suddenly in Ber- 
lin, Germany, October 26, aged 6S years. At the time of 
his death he was president of the Bristol Brass Company 
and vice-president of the Bristol Mfg. Company, Bristol, 
Conn., and a director of the New Haven Clock Company. 
In 1870 he became president of the New Haven Rolling 
Mill Company and held the office for 20 years. He was 
a native of Plainville, Conn., passed his boyhood in New 
Haven, and graduated from Yale University in 1862. He 
began his business career as a partner in a wholesale 
grocery house in New York. He gave to Yale the fine 
dormitory known as Welch Hall, and has contributed 
generously to philanthropic enterprises. He leaves a 
widow, four daughters and one son, Pierce Noble Welch, 
Jr., who is treasurer of Peck Bros. & Co., New Haven. 


L. A. CRANDALL, Manager of sales in the Middle West 
for the J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, died at his 
home in Toledo, Ohio, October 17. Mr. Crandall had 
heen connected with foundry supply houses for 25 years 
and was one of the best known salesmen in that trade. 
For a number of years his headquarters were at Detroit. 


EDMUND Henpricks of Hendricks Brothers, New 


York. manufacturers of copper and dealers in metals, 
died October 27, aged 75 years. 
a Re 
International Congress of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 
The next international congress of mining, metal 


lurgy. applied mechanics and practical geology will be 
held in the last week in June, 1910, at Diisseldorf, Ger- 
inany under the auspices of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
mining industry. This appointment is in pursuance of 
the action taken by the last international congress, which 
held in Liege, Belgium, in 1905. The programme 
for the metallurgical section is included under six heads, 
as follows: A, Production of Pig Iron; B, Production of 
Malleable Iron; C, Iron and Steel Manufacture; D, 
Testing of Iron and Other Metals; E, Economics of the 
Iron Industry; F, Advances in the Metallurgy of Non- 
Ferrous Metals. In this section of applied mechanics 
topics will be considered relating to machinery used for 
mining and metallurgical Included among 
these are the subjects of blowing engines for blast fur- 
naces and steel works, methods of driving rolling mills, 
central electric power stations, rolling mills and acces- 
sories, and conveyors for mining and smelting work. 

The work of the congress will be taken up in general 
and sectional meetings, and there will be visits to scien- 
tific institutions and industrial works. Inquiries for in- 
formation should be addressed to the Committee of Or- 
ganization of the International Jacobi- 
strasse, Diisseldorf, Germany. ‘There are two presidents 
and two secretaries of the congress, representing respec- 
tively mining and metallurgy. For the latter Friedrich 
Springorum is president and E. Schrédter, secretary. 
They are president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Verein Deutscher BEisenhiittenleute. 

———_»--—__—_— 

The American Rolling Mill Company, operating an 
open hearth plant and sheet mills at Middletown, Ohio, 
and a sheet mill at Zanesville, Ohio, will this week re- 
ceive bids on the equipment desired for an entirely new 
plant, which includes a 40-in. blooming mill, one 24-in. 
billet and bar mill, 16 30-in. sheet mills, the necessary 
boilers, open hearth furnaces, heating furnaces, &c. Work 
will be commenced as soon as a site is chosen. Zanes- 
ville, Middletown, Ashtabula and several other localities 
are under consideration. The company has already or- 
dered from the Mesta Machine Company a 55 x 60 in. 
reversing engine to drive the blooming mill. 


was 


purposes. 


Congress, 3-5 
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PERSONAL. 


Jason Paige, lately with the American Bridge Com- 
pany of New York as contracting agent of its Chicago 
office, is now contracting engineer of the Lackawanna 
Bridge Company, making fabricated bridge material, 
having his headquarters in room 579, 50 Church street, 
New York. 

Nisbet Latta, who has acquired international fame as 
an authority on combustion engineering, recently became 
identified with the Allis-Chalmers Company as engineer 
of the gas and mill engine department at the West Allis 
Works. 

R. S. de Mitkiewicz, until recently gas power expert 
for the Fairbanks Company, New York, has accepted a 
similar position in the sales department of the Alden 
Sampson Mfg. Company, with headquarters in New York. 

Andrew Carnegie arrived in New York from Europe 
October 31. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., secretary of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association, who attended 
the Copenhagen meeting of the International Society for 
Testing Materials in September, returned home last week. 
His European tour began in Christiana and ended in 
Naples, taking in points in Germany, France and Italy. 

H. L. Hanson, formerly connected with the sales de- 
partment of the Columbia Steel Company, Elyria, Ohio, 
has taken a position with the pig fron firm of David 
Evans & Co., Chicago. 

D. B. Meacham of Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has returned from a three months’ European trip. 

Thomas P. Schwanger, night superintendent of the 
Carpenter Steel Works at Reading, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Cardenas Iron Works at 
Cardenas, Cuba. 

Milton O. Knauss has been made superintendent of 
the Empire Steel & Iron Company’s furnace at Macun- 
gie, Pa. 

Luther Frazier, formerly with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., 
is now connected with the sales department of the South- 
ern Iron & Steel Company and is located at its Birming- 
ham office. 

George F. McKay, traffic manager of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company. has resigned. His successor is W. E. 
Howes, who has been assistant traffic manager. The 
change is effective November 15. 


———_ oP ——— 


The Bigsby Mfg. Company Organized.—The Bigsby 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been organized to en- 
gage in the manufacture of iron and steel roofing, eaves 
trough, conductor pipe and some minor lines. The com- 
pany will also carry on a jobbing business in tin plate 
and various tinners’ supplies. The company has leased 
the building on Perkins avenue, formerly occupied by the 
Garford automobile plant, which is being fitted up with 
the necessary machinery equipment, and the company 
will place the plant in operation in a few days. The 
building is 50 x 255 ft., three stories. Its location ad- 
joining the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad gives 
the company admirable shipping facilities. The Bigsby 
Company is capitalized at $100,000. Its president is C. 8S. 
Rigsby, until recently vice-president of the Garry Iron & 
Steel Company, Cleveland, with which company he had 
been associated 15 years. Bernard Bigsby is secretary 
and sales manager; he was formerly secretary of the 
Garry Company, with- which he had been connected for 
the past nine years. A. W. Henn of the National-Acme 
Mfg. Company is vice-president and treasurer. 

——————__-o—___-— 

A company known as the Canadian Factories, Ltd., 
has been formed by the merger of the E. N. Heney Com- 
pany, Montreal, the Tuhope Carriage Company, Orilla, 
Ont.; the Canada Carriage Company, Brockville, Ont., 
and Monroe & Macintosh of Alexandria, Ont. The object 
on the part of these companies in combining forces is for 
the purpose of standardizing their output and to cut out 
some lines that have not been profitable. 
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The Demand for Steel in Canada. 


Toronto, October 30, 1909.—Construction of all kinds 
is going forward in Canada at nearly as hurried a pace 
as that in which it was stopped by the money stringency 
of 1907. Railroad building is not in quite so great a 
state of activity as it was then, but the number of hands 
engaged in new construction is large. The Canadian 
Northern is preparing to fill the gaps in its transcontinen- 
tal system. A land subsidy was obtained from the On- 
tario Government for the building between Sudbury and 
Port Arthur. For the extreme western section of the 
line—that is, for the 600-mile section from the Yellow- 
head Pass in the Rocky Mountains to Vancouver on the 
coast—an arrangement has been made with the British 
Columbia Government. That Government undertakes to 
guarantee interest on the company’s bonds at 4 per cent. 
per annum on an issue of $35,000 per mile, the company 
being required to have the section completed in two years. 
The Government is now appealing to the country: largely 
on the strength of this scheme of railroad policy. The 
arrangement is similar to that entered into last year by 
the Government of Saskatchewan, and by the Government 
of Alberta for aiding the construction of branch lines of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Canadian Northern 
in these Provinces. In the British Columbia arrange- 
ment the Canadian Northern also undertakes for a bond 
guarantee to build a railroad across the rich island of 
Vancouver. D. D. Mann, one of the chiefs in the Cana- 
dian Northern, stated at Victoria recently that if steel 
works are not established in Vancouver Island before 
this railroad is built, he himself will establish them. 

As to the putting up of new buildings in Canada, the 
change for the better has been extremely marked for 
some time, and the demand for builders’ hardware has 
been good. A distinguishing feature of the new building 
campaign is the striking increase in large structures for 
oftice and factory purposes. The demand for steel in 
such buildings is exceptionally large. Other work, such 
as the building of bridges, the building of transmission 
lines, &c., calls for large quantities of steel. Contractors 
all through Ontario are finding themselves hampered by 
the backwardness of steel deliveries on structural ac- 
count. Many builders who have large Government and 
railroad contracts are fearing that the delay in their 
operations because of the tardy delivery of steel will pre- 
vent the completion of their contracts within the time 
specified. Inquiries for steel for Canadian contracts are 
being sent to England. 

G. A. Harris, Canadian Trade Commissioner in Ja- 
pan, reports to the Department of Trade and Commerce 
at Ottawa that the next Japanese budget will provide for 
an expenditure of $20,000,000 on Government railroads, 
and he expresses the opinion that if Canadian steel com- 
panies would send representatives to Japan they could 
get a share of the business. a. A, J. 


—_ > o> ___ — 


Aluminum Coated Sheets in a Coal Tipple.— 
Aluminum coated sheets in corrugated form, made by 
the Wilder Metal Coating & Mfg. Company, Connells- 
ville, Pa., have been specified for the new coal tipple of 
the Isabella-Connellsville Coke Company, at Arensburg, 
Pa., The sheets made by this process were adopted after 
an exhaustive investigation by George S. Baton & Co., 
civil and mining engineers, Pittsburgh. The company 
advises us that it was found that the sheets were im- 
pervious to weather and atmospheric conditions around 
coking plants. The metal was placed in running mine 
water, together with copper. The sulphur water left only 
a shadow of the copper, while the aluminum coated 
sheet was not apparently injured. Several years ago 
pipe was thus coated and placed in a Connellsville mine 
where the sulphur water was the strongest, and after 
years of service it was found to be in perfect condition, 
having outlived three black pipes and apparently in con- 
dition to last again as long. It is recommended by the 
Wilder Metal Coating & Mfg. Company that the metal 
be not painted, unless painting is desired, and it gives 
a guarantee of 10 years’ service without showing any 
signs of corrosion. 
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The National Metal Trades Association. 





The semiannual meeting of the Admnistrative Council 
of the National Metal Trades Association was held at 
the offices of the association in Cleveland, October 27. 
Those present were as follows: President, Howard P. 
Eells, Cleveland; First Vice-President J. H. Schwacke, 
Philadelphia; Second Vice-President H. W. Hoyt, De- 
troit; Treasurer William Lodge, Cincinnati; Commis- 
sioner Robert Wuest, Cleveland, and the following coun- 
cillors: M. K. Bowman, New York City; F. C. Caldwell, 
Chicago; Paul B Kendig, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; L. H. 
Kittredge, Cleveland; W. A. Layman, St. Louis; B. B. 
Quillen, Cincinnati; R. D. Reed, Westfield, Mass.; Her- 
bert Rice, Cincinnati; E. P. Robinson, Boston, Mass., and 
Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I. 

The reports of the officers for the past six months 
were read and brought forth much favorable comment. 
A large portion of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of various methods of education, especially in reference 
to apprentices and the “handy man.” 

President Eells entertained the members at luncheon 
at the select suburban club, the Roadside Club. 


In the evening the members were the guests of the 
Cleveland branch at their fall meeting and banquet at the 
Athletic Club. W. C. Bruce, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land branch, presided, and short speeches were made by 
President Eells, Commissioner Wuest and other members 
of the Administrative Council. Considerable interest was 
taken in the portion of the report of Philip Frankel, sec- 
retary of the Cleveland branch, that referred to appren- 
tices. He stated that the Metal Trades’ Superintendents’ 
and Foremens’ Club of Cleveland had taken up the ques- 
tion of apprentices and was trying to evolve some method 
to make more mechanics, and to prevent apprentices from 
going from one shop to another; or, in other words, to 
make an apprentice serve his entire time in the shop in 
which he starts. He said that the club had appointed 
a committee on apprentices to meet with a similar com- 
mittee from the Cleveland branch, and that the two com- 
mittees working together hoped to devise some satisfac- 
tory plan for the solution of the apprenticeship problem 
before the winter is over. 

At the meeting of the Administrative Council the re- 
port of Treasurer William Lodge was found especially 
gratifying. It showed an increase of 20 per cent. in 
cash on hand for the half year and a decrease in the dis- 
bursements for the same period of 27 per cent. The de- 
erease in office expenses, amounting to 32 per cent., elicit- 
ed favorable comment. The decrease in membership of 
the association, in spite of the extremely adverse condi- 
tions which prevailed since the last convention, amounted 
to only five members. 


New York City was chosen as the place and April 12 


and 13 as the date for the association’s next annual 
meeting, which will be held at the Hotel Astor. It will 


be preceded by the annual meeting of the Administrative 
Council. 


The matter of increasing the defense fund was dis- 
cussed at some length, and the opinion was expressed 
that, while this fund at the present time is in excellent 
condition, it might be well to make arrangements tend- 
ing toward its increase, in view of the possibility of large 
expenditures on account of the labor difficulties which 
the association might be called on to combat in the 
coming year. 

The monthly Bulletin issued by the association, which 
will be sent out this week, contains some interesting fig- 
ures showing the steady revival of business in plants 
operated by the members, as follows: 

The number of operatives employed in the shops of our 
members June 15, 1907, is used as a basis from which to 
figure, because on that date there was employed the largest 
number in the history of our organization up to that time. 
From a glance at the figures given below it would seem that 
to-day we have about reached the normal in the employment 
of operatives. This table shows the quarterly increases and 
decreases in the number of operatives employed in the shops 
of members, using a percentage basis and taking the opera- 
tives employed June 15, 1907, as 100 per cent. : 
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uarter. Per cent. Quarter. Per cent. 
Some BE Sy <a termes ae 100 September 15, 1908...... 2 
September 15, 1907...... 94 December 15, 1908....... 64 
December 15, 1907....... 89 March 15, 1909.......... 68 
March 16, 1906....sceces 72 TUNG 1B, BOOBs cic cveccecs 74 
WEE 2G, SO ek ee ck enue 65 September 15, 1909...... 79 
———-s-- eo - — 


Canadian Industrial News. 


The National Iron Works Company. 


The National Iron Works Company, whose agreement 
with the municipal corporation of Toronto to obtain a 
site on Ashbridge’s Marsh was opposed by the issue of 
an injunction at the instance of a Toronto ratepayer, has 
full confidence apparently that the agreement will be sus- 
tained in the courts. At all events, it has put in a suc- 
cessful tender for 1080 lengths of pipe for the installa- 
tion of a water system in new districts of the city. The 
contract will contain a clause providing for a penalty 
in the event of the company failing to complete deliv- 
ery within the time specified. This undertaking is re- 
garded as another indication of the good faith of the 
company. which has steadily maintained that it would 
at once establish its works, unless prevented from doing 
so by obstructive legal proceedings. As Cawthra Mulock, 
who is at the head of the company, is one of Toronto’s 
richest men, financial difficulties are not likely to be ex- 
perienced. 

Plumbers’? Enameled Ware Industries. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh 
has arranged with the Commissioner of Industries in 
Toronto to establish a plant in this city. The company 
proposes to employ between 400 and 500 hands in its 
Toronto works, upon which it is expected to expend in 
the first five years not less than $3,000,000. As a field 
for the operations of a large concern engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of enameled and other plumbing goods, 
Canada is particularly attractive. In all parts of the 
country the construction of dwelling houses is proceed- 
ing at a rapid rate, and this is likely to continue with 
only occasional interruptions for many years to come. 
Competition for the Canadian market has been active 
for some time, and to get on a better footing for the trade 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company began casting 
about for a location in this country. Hamilton, Welland 
and Montreal all offered inducements, but Toronto ap- 
pears to have been preferred. 

Another development attributed to the stress of com- 
petition among the sellers of both tubs, sinks, &c., in 
Canada is the merging of two Canadian companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of these and like articles. The 
Port Hope Standard Ideal Company and the Amherst 
Foundry Company, the former an Ontario concern, and 
the latter a Nova Scotia enterprise, have been brought 
together in a $2,000,000 merger. The two companies em- 
ploy about 850 hands. The Port Hope plant, which is 
now working day and night, is to be modernized, and the 
work of the two plants is to be economized by specializ- 
ing. 

A Sydney Contract for Toronto, 

A large contract for constructive and equipment work 
has been given by the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, 
Sydney, N. S., to the Canada Foundry Company, Toronto. 
An additional blast furnace is to be built by the former, 
its Bessemer plant is to be extended, and two open 
hearth furnaces of the new type are to be put up. The 
Canadian Foundry Company’s part in the creation of all 
this new plant is valued at $500,000. Besides these 
works, the Sydney company is to build an additional rod 
mill, two merchant bar mills, and is reported to have a 
plate mill ready to set up upon the announcement of the 
Government shipbuilding policy that is expected. 

The National Rolling Mills project put forward in 
Sydney some time ago appears to be making progress, 
A number of prominent men connected with it have lately 
been conferring. 64: es 

———_—_—__ > +e — 

The Forged Steel Wheel Company, an identified in- 
terest of the Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, 
has received an order for 28,000 steel wheels for new 
cars to he built by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
Electric Locomotives. 





Each Will Develop 4000 Horsepower. 





The first of the electric locomotives to be used in 
the New York tunnel extension of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been received in Long Island City. It was 
brought to New York from the company’s Altoona shops 
for the purpose of making tests over the electrified lines 
of the Long Island Railroad. When work was first 
started on the Pennsylvania: tunnels and station the 
engineers of the railroad company, co-operating with 
those of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
took up the problem of designing an electric locomotive 
which would cope successfully with the heavy grades 
necessary in the river tunnels. Since then electric loco- 
motives have been designed, constructed and tested, and 
special recording track sections have been laid and elec- 
trified. Much electrical apparatus has been built and 
voluminous reports and records were compiled before 
the completion of the locomotive above referred to, which 
is No. 8998. 

The first 24 electric locomotives to be built for serv- 
ice in these tunnels will be assembled in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad shops at Altoona, Pa. The electric ap- 
paratus will be built at the East Pittsburgh shops of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, while the me- 
chanical features will be made in the railroad’s locomo- 
tive shops. The locomotives will have the following 
dimensions : 


Total weight, met tons.......... ee Le ee 166 
Weight of electrical parts, tons.........ccccccccsenee 6§2 
Weight of mechanical parts, tons.............eeeee008. 103 
Ns SASKG Sb. cb REDS SON) SN We'bonseeenus 4,000 
Maximum draw bar pull, pounds............-.00ee000. 60,0090 
Maximum speed... ...cesoss 60 to 70 miles per hour under load 
Diameter of drive wheels, inches.................e0+- 68 
Diameter of truck wheels, inches..............ecee0::; 36 
es AE I, RINE si vb aden ed eke beeen scacuw es 14 
Mechanical shock without injury, pounds.............. 600,000 
Se Es is de si tw 4 Oi Wy 6 ee SS ak ee eS 65 
Total wheel base, feet............ we ko a ag ao emia a 56 


Details of Construction, 

The Pennsylvania type locomotive is built in two 
sections; that is, there are two cabs and two running 
gears, jointed at the middle. Each section has eight 
wheels, four of which are drivers, the other four being 
truck wheels, constituting in their arrangement and 
weight distribution what in steam locomotives is called 
the American type. 

The sections are permanently coupled back to back 
by a distinctive arrangement of Westinghouse friction 
draft gear and levers, so that the leading section effectu- 
ally pilots the rear one. This obviates all necessity of 
turning the engine, as it runs equally well in either 
direction, and all manipulating levers are duplicated in 
each section, so that the operative simply changes ends. 

Two pairs of drive wheels are coupled, not to the 
customary cross head and pistons, but to a crank shaft, 
called a jack shaft, in line with the driver axles, which 
in turn is coupled to a motor crank shaft, to which a 
single motor delivers all its power. The cranks are 90 
degrees apart, so that there can be no “on-center” 
position. The motor crank revolves uniformly and at 
constant effort, differing therein from steam practice, 
and, while the pressures on the connecting pins and rods 
vary throughout each revolution, the turning effort of 
the drive wheels is the same as for the motor, constant 
throughout each revolution. 

Distinctive from steam practice, all rods and moving 
parts have pure rotation only, and are thus counter- 
balanced for all speeds, thereby delivering no more 
shock to the track and roadhed than a passenger car of 
equal weight. 

New Features, 


The motor and massive side frames, jack shaft and 
all other gear are spring supported from the driver and 
truck wheels, so that there is no track stress other than 
that local to a single pair of wheels. In this arrange- 
ment of motor support and connection the center of 
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gravity hight closely approximates that in the best high- 
speed locomotives. 

Earlier types of electric locomotives do not possess 
these features, the purpose of which is to utilize on the 
drive wheels directly the naturally continuous rotation 
of the electric motor. Of these there have been several 
examples, on a type with small drive wheels to secure an 
admirable electrical condition, others with spring sup- 
ported motors influenced by mechanical condition, both 
of which were classed high-speed types; and then for 
lower speeds, influenced by both electrical and mechani- 
cal conditions, the geared type, similar but larger than 
the common trolley motors. 

A decided improvement in the Pennsylvania type is 
the use of a single motor for two pairs of drivers, and 
the benefits secured by its position. The motor is located 
high up from the roadbed, secure from snow, dirt and 
water, and space limitations are largely removed. In its 
design it possesses electrical features never before -se- 
cured on an electric locomotive. 


The Largest Bailroad Motor Ever Constructed, 


The single motor weighs, without gear, 45,000 Ib.. 
and in weight and power it is the largest railroad motor 
ever constructed. It projects into the cab and, in fact, 
fills a large part of it. 

The main control apparatus is in a bulkhead sort of 
an arrangement centrally located, so that there are am- 
ple passageways along the sides. At one end is located 
the electrically driven air compressor for operating the 
air brakes. 

In the operating end of the locomotive there is a 
Westinghouse brake valve for high-speed brake opera- 
tion, and also the engineer’s controller, by which all 
electrical manipulation is secured. These correspond to 
the throttle and reverse lever on a steam locomotive 
The controller is scarcely as large as that on a Hoe 
printing press. None of the main power passes through 
it, as it is really a switch corresponding to a telegra- 
pher’s key, operated by electro-pneumatic means. With 
a lever which can be moved with one finger, the engi- 
neer can admit to the locomotive a current equal to 
that available in 100 trolley cars. 

The electric supply will be secured from an electric 
conductor, or third rail, by four contact shoes on each 
locomotive. At some points, where the great number of 
track switches will not permit this, power will he se- 
cured from an overhead conductor through an_ air- 
operated overhead contact shoe, of which there are two 
on each locomotive. 

The new locomotive is of steel construction through- 
out, and each section has the usual bell, sand box and 
whistle. The latter is blown by air. 

+e —__ 


Tariff Information Requested. 


The United States Tariff Board, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is asking for information from 
manufacturers and merchants to assist in determining 
the application of the maximum and minimum rates of 
the new tariff and to develop the discriminations, if any. 
against American exporters by the tariffs of other coun- 
tries. It is necessary for the proper fulfillment of its 
purpose that the Tariff Board should have full informa- 
tion not only as to the formal legislation or regulations 
of foreign countries in this regard, but alSo as to the 
practical workings of any such laws or regulations in 
their effect on American export trade. The board de- 
sires and asks for the co-operation of the business in- 
terests of the country, and invites communications con- 
taining definite and explicit statements of fact as to the 
actual bearing of foreign tariffs or regulations on the 
trade of American exporters as compared with the ex- 
porters of other countries. All such communications will 
receive prompt and careful consideration. 

— pe o—___ 

The National Roll & Foundry Company, Farmers’ 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, works at Avonmore, Pa., has 
made an advance to card list of 4 cent per pound on rolls 
for delivery in 1910. 
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Pig Iron Production. 





A Remarkable Output in October. 





The Present Rate Is More Than 31,000,000 
Tons a Year. ~ 


The pig iron statistics for October show an astonish- 
ing increase over September, surprising as was the rec- 
ord for the latter month. Almost complete returns show 
that the output last month of coke and anthracite iron 
was 2,592,516 gross tons. There was a net gain of 10 in 
the number of active furnaces, or from 299 October 1 to 
309 November 1. 


Daily Rate of Production, 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with October, 1908, is as 
follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months.—Gross Tons. 


Steel works. Merchant. Total. 
Coe: TROD «5 saws s 6 as beeen 82,217 18,337 50,554 
rere re re 32,705 19,890 52,595 
TE cs ahabedacuwddeae ae 35,172 20,986 56,158 
SOMUATY, TOGO 2c ccccvecess fac 35,983 21,992 57,975 
TEN <Cencedusadeaseanes 38,367 22,609 60,976 
BE ~~ cee etnes sawed onawys 36,811 22,421 59,232 
EE i. AWE Ge eRe 36,436 21,526 57,962 
EE ws a0 wla te oie ek wee wos 40.531 20,222 60,753 
| PTET See Te TT Pee ee 45,507 19,149 64,656 
SR ere ae 48.670 19,123 67,793 
DE Sus Scat aswasccakaawe 51,354 21,192 72,546 
INE ical gens Slats sale @ 55,361 24,146 79,507 
COR, $a) 5 'dvs ik Ge kes a ew ee 56,973 26,656 83,629 


Production of Steel Companies, 


Returns from all plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel companies 
show the following totals of product month by month. 
Only steel making iron is included in these figures, to- 
gether with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and ferrosili- 
con. These last are stated separately but are included 
in the first three columns of “ total production.” 
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Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 


- irate aed Soteapicioen and 
-——Pig.—Total production.——, ferromanganese. 
= 1908. 1908 


190 - 1909. 

JONUBTF 2.005 1,406,397 664,415 1,117,823 20,254 12,325 
February ...... 1,217,923 745,802 1,073,363 9,402 10,046 
EE 80a wae ue 1,424,827 841,502 1,140,553 13,750 23,743 
BO cuxw isn 1,446,788 725,548 1,093,092 12,363 22,478 
DE Sc aneauae 1,470,080 759,674 1,256,448 17,823 20,834 
EE 5c eae ois 1,457,230 717,689 1,365,527 15,958 16,516 
We Maven cane 1,452,557 798,639 1,508,762 10,250 17,613 
REE vc cvccs 1,445,685 897,052 1,591,991 14,932 22,313 
September 1,417,153 933,514 1,660,839 8,938 28,148 
October ...... 1,514,521 996,481 1,766,162 12,174 25,384 
November LOGE 48S GEL IGt sc veces 15,882 oe 
December ..... 659,459 1,090,339 # «...... 6,510 


October Product®y Districts, 


The table below gives the production of all coke and 
anthracite furnaces in October and the four months pre- 


ceding: 


Monthly Pig Iron Production.—Gross Tons. 


June. July. August. Sept. Oct. 
(30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 





New York.... 123,792 152,249 173,317 176,777 181,143 
New Jersey... 18,590 19,002 22,765 33,256 
Lehigh Valley. 52,464 55,646 58,607 68,339 
Schuylkill Val. 46,004 47,323 48,105 t ; 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 52,361 50,738 54,713 69,252 77,009 
Pittsburgh Dis. 479,362 524,102 588,294 548,968 594,652 
Shenango Val. 110,004 128,251 143,722 154,614 164,564 
West. Penn... 112,975 118,904 118,174 125,712 142,036 
Md., Va. and 

Kentucky ... 54,448 52,551 67,752 64,652 74,327 
Wheeling Dis. 94,664 111,620 125,281 126,077 139,832 
Mahoning Val. 175,949 196,593 207,887 211,979 220,093 
Central and 

North. Ohio.. 135,319 148,969 153,797 187,366 213,585 
Hocking Valley, 

Hanging Rock 

and S.W.Ohio 382,908 26,872 26,804 30,628 39,921 
Mich.,Minn.,Mo., 

Wis., Colo.... 59,187 57,008 61,980 62,601 68,561 
Chicago Dis.. 263,126 287,106 282,668 300,261 316,673 
Alabama . 101,280 106,482 139,131 154,353 170,716 
Tennessee, 

Georgia and 

TOME: asaans 18,433 20,015 23,483 27,697 31,497 


1,930,866 2,103,431 2,248,930 2,385,208 2,592,516 


Totals. . 
Capacity in Blast Nevember 1 and October 1, 


The following table shows the weekly capacity of 
furnaces in blast November 1 and October 1, the furnaces 
blown in in October being rated on the records of pre- 
vious performance: 
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Diagram of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Production in the United States in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 
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Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Total ——November 1.——, ——October 1.-—, 











Location number Number apes. Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York: 
SER 16 16 37,268 16 37,461 
Other New York... 7 3 3,884 3 3,642 
New Jersey.......... 8 5 7,815 5 7,234 
eae 2 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania : 
—_ h Vailey phat 25 16 15,432 16 14,840 
piegel .... a 2 720 2 721 
Schnyiein Valley. . 15 9 12,345 9 12,387 
Low. Susquehanna. 7 6 9,520 6 8,958 
_ See 1 1 590 1 576 
Lebanon Valley....10 8 8,399 7 6,853 
Pittsburgh Dist....47 _48 132,036 46 125,580 
ME Uiveees se 2 2 2°240 3 2,955 
Shenango Valley...20 18 37,160 18 36,078 
a. re 27 19 32/073 17 28,833 
Maryland .......... 7. 3 6,210 4 8,042 
} he ape a 14 13 33,577 12 29,414 
Mahoning Valley...20 20 52,415 20 51,631 
Cent. and Northern. 21 19 48,229 19 46,635 
Hocking Val., Hang- 
ing Rock and S. 
W. Ohio........ 15 11 9,155 9 7,096 
Race ane Indiana. = 23 68,110 24 67.431 
SD oe ee a i 2 2,156 3 
Michigan, Wisconsin —_ 
and Minnesota..... 9 6 6,681 7 7,953 
Colorado and Missouri 7 4 7,879 4 6,829 
The South : are 
Virginia oy eee” | 11 8,533 9 6,438 
OO eS 5 2 2,002 1 714 
Alabama ......... 46 28 39,835 27 38,226 
ROONNNG: Sis ct ows 18 11 7,924 10 6,341 
Georgia and Texas. 4 3 1,420 1 425 
PO. caacae oo 408 309 593,608 299 565,606 


Among the furnaces blown in in October were one 
Wharton in New Jersey, Keystone in the Schuylkill 
Valley, one Carrie in the Pittsburgh district, one Cam- 
bria and Nittany in western Pennsylvania, Low Moor, 
West End and Radford Crane in Virginia, Norton in 
Kentucky, Belmont in the Wheeling district, Union in 
the Hanging Rock region, one Gadsden in Alabama, and 
Jefferson and Sam Lanham in Texas. 

Among furnaces made idle in the month were one 
Oxford in New Jersey (banked), one Swede in the 
Schuylkill Valley, Pulaski in Virginia, one Maryland 
Steel at Sparrows Point, one Calumet and one Federal 
in the Chicago district, one Mayville in Wisconsin and 
Hannah in the Mahoning Valley. 


A Record of Active Capacity, 
The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 
iron has shown the following fluctuations since January 
1, 1907, the figures representing gross tons: 


ba ref Capacity 
November 1, 1909..... 593,608 i ite ee ee . 68 Oni 
ee Bvsis s Bae ces wal 565,606 SS Ee Sea 
September 1.......... 525,037 Bsa enisé wine So 267,437 
EE Sis 6 6 obs xs Geo 488,742 PUPUREy Bese ssh cee ka 241,925 
ee Scase anaes eae 463,029 January 1, 1908...... 235,152 
SS ee ee 446.096 December 1, 1907... . 347,372 
PR éseswedek soe eae 412,010 ED Bs os Sone ce 491,436 
9 a a eee 409,217 A SS Se ee 511,397 
March re ere 420,807 September 1.........! 507.788 
PES? 8s nian we'%e'e 414,497 Pe Ee conse ives dt 513,471 
January 1, 1909..... 401,994 I Ge oa aie whens Sa 528,170 
December 1, 1908... .381,102 PORE Lon. cn ccsecse BARD 
November 1....... SRE, MIE Bon soo doo core 0 oll 524.538 
PDs occcknsenss 337,925 PR wea wen ad Bee 496,456 
September 1.......... Seen (Mew @,.. ... dues set 511.035 
NS Beeson 64 ces Oe 284,590 ET Diss os'sseuita 492,359 
Pe Bsecivstsreadone 264,452 January 1, 1907......! 507,397 
Se Sactcchaawch awe 259,284 


The Curve of Pig Iron Production. 

The spectacular performance of the blast furnaces in 
September and October gives especial significance to the 
curve of pig iron production shown in the accompanying 
chart. The line has now gone to far the highest point 
reached in the history of the iron trade. The figures 
plotted in the chart, giving production of coke and an- 
thracite pig iron by months, are as mollows: 

Production of Qoke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 


by Months in 1907, 1908 and 1909.—Gross Tons. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 





Janua Dc viecgti sce aden 2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 
WODTURTY ...cscccccsccese £086 068 1,077,740 1,707,340 
DE: Uses unntiakiaus can 2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832 9” 194 
DE wins hbk Dea Sek cue 2,216,558 1,149,602 1.738.877 
No axin gs bok hie arehld -o- 2,295,505 1,165,688 1,883,330 
Ee --- 2.284575 1,092,131 1.930.866 
BARS PRO ‘is 2,255,660 1 ,218, 129 2,103,431 
August coe a o,410 | * "359. 831 2,248,930 
September -. 2,183,487 1.418.998 2,385,206 
October -. 2,336,972 1,567,198 2,592,516 
November - 1,828,125 ST 8 5 6c ww dia.b 
December 1,234,279 Lae =~ — oh bch a v's 
—~+-e—____ 


The firm of L. A. Green & Co., Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., dealers in machinery, railroad supplies and 
contractors’ equipment, has been incorporated as the 
L. A. Green Company, witb a capital of $10,000. 
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The Electrochemical Society’s Meeting. 





One of the most, if not-the most, successful meetings 
of the American Electrochemical Society was the six- 
teenth general meeting, held in New York City October 
28, 29 and 30. Tne papers presented on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 28, were particularly of interest to chemists and 
electrochemists. On Saturday there were presented a 
number of papers for metallurgists, a list of which was 
given in our last issue. While those having to do with 
electric furnaces were of general interest to users of 
such apparatus, their principal appeal was to designers, 
inasmuch as they were concerned with technical features 
of construction, dealing, for example, with the cause of 
electrode losses, and these losses in relation to furnace 
etticiency. The increased attention which is being given 
to this subject will be of immeasurable benefit to the 
art as the greatest obstacle at present in the way of a 
successful electric furnace is the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory electrodes. 

The usual extensive preparations were made for the 
entertainment of the society’s members and guests. On 
Friday the entire day was given to excursions to indus- 
tries in and around Bayonne, N. J. A special train, start- 
ing from Jersey City on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, went first to Constable Hook, where the forenoon 
was spent in inspecting parts of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s plant, which were of particular interest to the 
members, as well as the National Sulphur Company’s 
sulphur refining works and the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany’s plant for the manufacture of borax and boric acid. 
The Gréndal briquetting plant at the General Chemical 
Company’s works was also visited. This is the first 
American installation of the Gréndal process. After 
lunch at a resort on the Kill Von Kull, where the Mayor 
of Bayonne welcomed the society, the party visited the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company’s plant, and was shown the 
various steps in the manufacture of water tube boilers. 
Following this the party proceeded to the Electro-Dy- 
namie Company and saw the building of variable speed 
Interpoie motors, and also the Electric Launch Com- 
pany, where submarine vessels, launches, &c., are built, 
and the Industrial Oxygen Company’s demonstrating 
plant, where this company’s acetylene and oxygen gen- 
erators were shown and the use of the oxy-acetylene 
torch in welding and cutting metals. A special train 
brought the excursionists back to the city in time to at- 
tend the subscription dinner at the Hotel Cumberland. 
On Saturday evening the society was entertained with a 
smoker at the Chemists’ Club. With the exception of the 
dinner, nothing in the regular programme appealed to the 
ladiex, consequently special provisions were made for their 
entertainment, such as automobile trips and theatre par- 
ties. 

Important as are all the branches of work represented 
in the membership, the society makes no mistake in de- 
voting so much attention to electrometallurgy. Although 
one of the youngest of the arts, to-day it is destined to 
become of the greatest prominence, and the co-operation 
in this society of metallurgists with mining, hydraulic, 
electrical and chemical engineers, will make for the most 
rapid advances, as each field has its part directly or indi- 
rectly in developing the industry. The society was 
founded only eight years ago, with 350 charter members. 
To-day it has nearly 1100, of which about 180 are foreign 
members, but it is the quality more than the quantity that 
has made this society so influential in so short a time 
and promises for it a distinguished position among tech- 
nical societies. 

———_>- 

The annual convention of the National Assoeiation of 
Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers was 
held at Chicago last week and was largely attended 
by both active and associate members. H. M. Kinney of 
the Winona Wagon Company, Winona, Minn., was elected 
president for the year 1909-1910, and Edwin D. Metcalf, 
Auburn, N. Y., of the International Harvester Company, 
was elected chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
convention lasted three days, and the social features 
included a theater party, a ball and a banquet on suc- 
cessive evenings. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The weekly output of the Central Iron & Steel Company’s 
plant at Harrisburg, Pa., is nearly up to the record of 3600 tons 
several years ago. 





Perry Forge at Marysville, Pa., has been put in operation on 
double turn on orders for blooms from Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. It has work ahead for several months. 


The North Anderson, Ind., plant of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company is being dismantled and the machinery 
taken to another plant at Sharon, Pa. It was built about 15 
years ago and has been idle the last five years. 

The new open hearth steel furnace of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company, at Sharon, Pa., was put in operatton last week. 


General Machinery. 


The Leader Foundry & Machine Company, Quincy, Ill., which 
recently consolidated the business of the Sharpe & Becker Ma- 
chine Company, has begun the construction of a new plant, 96 x 
100 ft., into which the machinery from the old plant of the 
latter company will be installed. Besides doing a general foun- 
dry and machine business, the company will hereafter make a 
specialty of power presses and dies, sheet metal working tools 
and special machinery. 


The Milwaukee Reliance Boiler Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is having plans drawn for a machine shop, two stories, 80 x 100 
ft. 


The Koehring Machine Company, Germania Building, Mil 
waukee, Wis., has awarded the contract for the erection of a 
one-story machine shop, 160 x 200 ft., the estimated 
which is $40,000. 


A horizontal pumping engine of 2,000,000 gal. capacity will 
be bought by the city of Parkersburg, W. Va. 


cost of 


The Seager Engine Works, Lansing, Mich., is improving the 
equipment of its plant, in consequence of the amount of business 
in hand, and will install additional motors. 

A line of direct current motors for operating machinery will 
be installed by the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich., in its 
new shop. 

B. D. Tillinghast, McDonald, Pa., has completed plans for 
a new machine shop, 50 x 100 ft., with a wing, 16 x 32 ft., 
which will be built of brick and steel, with a cement floor. It 
will be ready for occupancy early in the spring, when Mr. Til 
linghast will move his present equipment into the new building. 

The Chase Tool Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Min 
neapolis, Minn., by Wm. B. Chase and others, to manufacture 
machine shop equipment. A plant will be leased for the present. 

A new plant, requiring crushing, grinding, mixing and pres 
sure machinery, will be erected in March or April by the 
Streator Clay Mfg. Company, Streator, Ill., power to be sup 
plied from an existing plant. 

New pulverizing machinery, kettles and power equipment will 
be required shortly by the Pacific Coast Gypsum Company, Ta 
coma, Wash., for an extension of its works. 

A report from Johannesburg, 8. A., states that Herbert Ains- 
worth, the proprietor of an agency dealing in machinery, has 
recently made heavy sales of American apparatus for installa- 
tion in all parts of lower Africa, indicating the approach of 
great industrial activity throughout that region. 


W. J. Lott, Junction City, Kan., is in the market for crush- 
ing, elevating and screening machinery. 

The Vulcan Iron Works Company, a new corporation, has 
taken over the plant of the Vulcan Iron Works, Mason City, 
Iowa, and is entering upon an extensive remodeling, including 
the purchase of improved machinery. 


Pumping machinery will be purchased in December for the 
water works authorized for construction at Grandfield, Okla. 


Engines, generators, motors, exhaust fans, sprinkling systems 
and tools for woodworking, sharpening and repairs will be need- 
ed by the large number of planing mills, box factories, &c., about 
to be erected, including those of Johnson & Co., Ravenna, Ohio; 
Cc. C. Clark, Marion, Mich.; Maydell (Texas) Planing Mill Com- 
pany; Frank E. Anderson, St. Croix Falls, near Osceola, Wis. ; 
Kurtz-Downey Company, Ashland, Wis.; Lang & Crist Box & 
Lumber Company, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Wm. A. Berkey Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Louisville (Ky.) Furniture Mfg. 
Company. 

The Moline (Ill.) Tooi Company will double its present ca- 
pacity by the erection of a large addition. Equipment details 
are now being worked out. 


A large horizontal blowing engine, to operate on blast fur- 
nace gas, wi!l be installed by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
Steelton, Pa. 

A 500-ton concentration mill, with auxiliary machinery, will 
be erected by the Butte & Superior Copper Company, Ltd., 
Butte, Mont. 

Two crushing plants, with breakers of the largest size ever 
constructed, having a 42-in. opening, will be erected by the Cas- 
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paris Stone Company at Havre de Grace., and Patterson Creek, 
W. Va. The machinery is being built by the Gates Iron Works, 
Chicago. These plants will furnish ballast for regrading the 
entire line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad between Washing- 
ton and Pittsburgh. 


Two 20-25 ton open hearth furnaces, for which contract has 
been placed, svill be installed by the Irondale Steel Company at 
Port Townsend, Wash. Some additional equipment, including 
electric motors, will be purchased later. A gas engine and dy- 
namo are among the probabilities of future requirements. 


The Coronado Mining Company, Congress, Ariz., is reported 
to be in the market for a 20-stamp crushing plant, concentrating 
machinery and cyanide mill. The main office is at Dubuque. 
Towa. 


Smith, Emery &Co., engineers, San Francisco, are drawing plans 
for a cement mill to be erected by the Arrowhead Portland Cement 
Company at Etiwanda, Cal. Machinery for a capacity of 1000 
bbl. daily will be required, and it is proposed to install a turbine 
power plant similar to that recentiy completed by the Golden 
State Portland Cement Company. 


An engine, generator, motors, air compressor and ore reduc- 
tien machinery will be needed by the Arizona Empire Copper 
Mines Company, Parker, Ariz. 


A new machine shop, with modern equipment, will be erected 
by the Clarage Foundry & Machine Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lathes, planer, milling machines and grinders are among the 
company’s probable requirements. 


A large steam pump. steel ventilating fan and concentrating 
machinery will be purchased by S. C. Phillips, Globe, Ariz., for 
the mines of which he is superintendent. 


A modern plant, with power presses, engine house, grinding, 
mixing, sereening and other machinery, is to be built by J. C. 
Steele & Sons, Statesville, S. C. 

One or more electric motors will be purchased by the Trion 
Mfg. Company, Trion, Ga. 

The Automobile Roller Bearing Company has 
plans for large new works to be erected at Goshen, 
machinery requirements of which will be considerable. 


Alternating current motors of special construction will be 
purchased by the Tolteec Portland Cement Company, Tula, Mex- 
ico, to ‘lrive all the machinery in its works, consisting of a 
heavy crusher, ball mills, tube mills, kilns, &c. 

The & Doyle Valve Company, Green Island, N,. Y., 
has changed its name to the Sweet & Doyle Foundry & Machine 
Company. 


completed 
Ind., the 


Sweet 


A crushing plant, consisting of gyratory breaker with chilled 
iron grinding head, revolving trommel. elevator, &c., will be 
erected by the Dark Canyon Stone Company, Rapid City, S. D. 

‘The Millers Fails Company, Millers Falls, Mass., is arranging 
to build an addition, 60 x 100 ft., which will be used for pro- 
viding more room for its automatic screw machine department. 

The Stauft Coke Machinery Company, with a capital of 
$10,000, has been incorporated to handle the coke drawing and 
leveling machine which is the invention of D. B. Stauft of 
Uniontown, Pa. Mr. Stauft, who is connected with the Taylor 
Coal & Coke Company, Uniontown, Pa., is treasurer of the new 
company. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Aldrich Pump Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., has sold to the Republic Iron & Steel Company, for 
installation in its new tube mill at Haselton, Ohio, two vertical 
quintuplex pumps with capacity of 200 gal. per min., against 4 
pressure of 1000 lb. The pumps will be operated by 150 hp. 
motors, direct connected, and will be utilized in the operation of 
hydraulic shears and punches. 


The National Bolt & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, with 
plant at Avonmore, Va., has received an order from the South- 
ern Iron & Steel Company, Gadsden, Ala., which calls for a run- 
out roller table. The company reports considerable activity in 
its roll business, and it is furnishing miscellaneous sized rolls 
to various makers of large rolls. 


The machine tool department of the Fairbanks Company, 
Pittsburgh, which is handling a line of lathes and other tools 
made by the Pittsburgh Machine Tool Company, has recently 
secured orders for special tools made by this company as fol- 
lows: A 48-in. lathe for the Hyde Park Foundry & Machine 
Company, Hyde Park, Pa.; a 48-in. lathe on a 17-ft. bed for the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; a 42-in. lathe on a 
17-ft. bed and a 28-in. lathe on a 30-ft. bed for the Adamson 
Machine Company, Akron. 


Foundries, 


Barr & Creelman, Rochester, N. Y., have ordered a heavy 
duty Corliss engine for the Co-operative Foundry Company. 

The Michigan Malleable Iron Company, Detroit, Mich., whose 
shipping rooms, annealing room and machine shop were recently 
damaged by fire, announces that it is again ready to start the 
plant at fuli force. The loss is estimated at approximately 
$100,000. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
has started up a new 25-ton open hearth furnace, which has just 
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been added to its p'ant. The new furnace will enable the com- 
pany to furnish a general line of steel castings as well as iron 
and stee] rolls and chilled and sand rolls. 

The Lawrence Iren & Steel Foundry Company, formerly the 
Yagle Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has awarded a 
contract to George Naismith & Son for the construction of a 
15-ton open hearth furnace. The contract calls for the work to 
be completed and the furnace in operation by January 1, at 
which time the company will add the manufacture of steel cast- 
ings to its line of foundry work. - 


The Keystone Bronze Company, Thirty-ninth street and Alle- 
gheny Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of bronze, 
brass and copper castings, is operating its plant full capacity 
on blast furnace, open hearth and miscellaneous mill work. A 
contract recently completed covered a number of open hearth 
water cooled port castings, weighing 5000 lb., the plant of this 
company being fully equipped to turn out large work. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


O. L. Bear, Pittsburgh agent for the Linton Machine Com 
pany, New York, has recently taken contracts for feed 
water heaters and purifiers as follows: Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Company, 1350-hp. horizontal combination heater and 
purifier for installation in the power house at the Pittsburgh 
depot: Bayless Pulp & Paper Company, Austin, Pa.; 1200-hp 
horizontal heater; Winding Gulf Colliers Company, Mullins, W. 
Va., 1200-hp. vertical heater. 

F. G. Borden, Pittsburgh agent of the Russell Engine Com 
pany, Massillon, Ohio, has recently made sales of steam engines 
and other equipment as follows: Ambridge Electric Light Com- 
pany, Ambridge, Pa., complete equipment, including concrete 
block building, 60 x 140 ft., 400 hp. Russell engine, and two 150- 
kw. generators; Andrews & Hitchcock, Hubbard, Ohio, 300-hp. 
engine direct connected to generator for supplying light and 
power at furnace plant; Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., 300-hp. engine direct connected to 150-kw. generator ; 
Pittsburgh-Gilmore Railway Company, Armstead, Mont., com 
plete power house equipment, including two boilers, two engines, 
generators, pumps and heaters; Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke 
Company, Uniontown, Pa., 75-hp. engine for mine work. 

Some auxiliary power house apparatus will be purchased 
this month by the Northern Cambria Street Railway Company, 
Spangler, Pa. 

A new plant is to be built by the Mountain State Electrical 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

A generating unit of 175 to 200 kw. will be installed in the 
power plant of the Dalhart Ice & Electric Company, Dalhart, 
Texas, 

H. Delno, Kingsville, Texas, wi!l be in the market 
for an engine, dynamo and other electrical machinery. 


shortly 


M. P. Stamm, Albuquerque, N. M., has had plans prepared 
for an electric power house and will operate under a franchise 
granted by the city. 

Extensive improvements are to be made in the municipal 
lighting station at Martinsville, Va., and a steam turbine unit 
may be ordered. 

The capacity of the Citizens Light & Power Company, Le- 
noir, N. C., will be increased and new power machinery is to be 
contracted for in the near future. 

Three hydro-electric power plants are to be built in Feather 
River by a company of which H. O. Logue, Oroville, Cal., is 
manager. 

A new generating unit of 300 hp. will be installed in the 
power house of the American Seeding Machine Company, Spring 
field, Ohio. 

Machinery for municipal power and lighting stations will be 
needed at Reedsville, N. C.; Beach, N, D.; Nanton, Alberta, and 
Sterling, Neb., if plans now under consideration by the local 
authorities are matured. 

Andrews, N. C., will build a municipal pumping plant, ac- 
eording to the plans of J. B. McCrary & Co., Atlanta, Ga. For 
machinery specifications address them. 

An electric power plant and pumping station will be con- 
structed in the near future at Lemon, Colo, 

Additional power machinery, including generating set of 800 
hp. and a large line of motors for both direct and alternating 
current, will be installed this winter in the new strawboard mill 
of the Watab Pulp & Paper Company, ‘Sartell, Minn. 

The erection of a new power plant is planned by the Gara- 
vanza Mining & Milling Company, Leastalk, Cal. 

New electric generating machinery, including an engine or 
turbine, will be purchased in the near future by the Citizens’ 
Light & Power Company. Lenoir, N. C. 

The Pere Marquette Light & Power Company, Hart, Mich., 
will build a hydro-electric plant, work upon which is to be start- 
ed in the spring. 

George T. Ladd, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, has 
sold a 40 x 40 in, heavy duty horizental Corliss-Bass engine to 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company. The engine will be installed 


in the Mahening Valley Works, Youngstown, Ohio, to operate an 
18-in. mill. 
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Gas engines have been decided upon as prime movers for the 
pumping station planned for Reservoir Park at Harrisburg, Pa. 


An electric power plant and concentrating mill will be erected 
by the Five Bears Mining Company, Genessee, Cal. 


The Sherman (Texas) Gas, Light & Fuel Company has de- 
cided upon the building of a new power plant of about 1000 kw. 
capacity. A steam turbine may be purchased. 


Two steam turbines of 1000 hp. each, with exciters, con- 
densers aud motors for operating machinery in the planing mill, 
will be added tothe péwer equipment of the. Panhandle Com- 
pany, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 

Power plant machinery, pumps and other apparatus will be 
required for a new factory, 44 x 125 ft., which the Excelsior 
Shoe Company is to build at Ironton, Ohio. 


Two oil filled, water cooled transformers, having an aggregate 
capacity of 1000 kw., will be placed in the power plant sub- 
station of the Burges Sulphite Fibre Company, Berlin, N. H. 

A high speed engine and dynamo for municipal lighting serv- 
ice have been purchased at Nashwauk, Minn., and a new pump- 
ing plant is to be erected later. 

A. G. Ludwig, Arlington, Neb., will be in the market shortly 
for steam boilers, having been granted franchise for a heat dis- 
tributing system. 

The Kees Mfg. Company, Beatrice, Neb., will be in the mar- 
ket this winter for power machinery, having decided upon build- 
ing a new factory. 

The factory of the Robinson-Norton Company, New Albany, 
Ind., will be completely rebuilt and special attention has been 
devoted to planning the power equipment. 

At Gilbert, Minn., the municipal pumping plant is to be en 
larged and a new engine unit installed. 

Electric light and power plants for municipal service are 
under consideration at Towner, N. D.; Lacombe, Alta.; Ender- 
lin, N. D.; Mulhall, Okla.; King City, Mo., and Defiance, Ohio. 

Machinery for an electric generating station, pumping plant 
and other municipal works will be needed this winter at We- 
noka, Oklse., where a large issue of bonds has been authorized. 

A power station equipped with turbines will be built for 
10,000 hp, capacity at Riverton, Kan., by the Empire Electrical 
Power Company. 

A new boiler is needed for the municipal pumping station at 
Doylestown, Pa., and some additional equipment 
stalled later. 


may be in- 


Construction of a pumping plant, 
being planned at Conway, Ark. 

The Holton Power Company, Redlands, Cal., has 
to install generating, transforming and driving 
large capacity, including a hydraulic turbine unit of 


municipally operated, is 


decided 
machinery of 
1000 hp. 

A hydraulic power station and 
erected at Dorleska, Cal., by 


compressor plant will be 
the Dorleska Mining Company. 

The central station at White Bear, Minn., has been acquired 
by H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, and the electrical machinery 
will be extensively remodeled. 

The Lluvia de Oro Mining Company, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
which recently installed a steam turbine of American build in 
competition with European designs, has ordered from the same 
manufacturers a hydro-electric unit for the water power which 
it proposes to develop. 

The building of a municipal power station and installation 
of electrically driven pumps is proposed at Nickerson, Kan. 

A steam boiler of 100 to 150 hp. will be installed by the 
Newbury Mining Company, Price, Ariz. 

A hydraulic turbine and generator will be added to the plant 
of the Otter Tail Power Company, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

A horizonta! cross compound pumping engine, with con- 
denser, is required for the municipal water works at Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

An electric powcr plant is to be built by the Stoddard Mines 
Company, Stcddard, Ariz. 

R. W. Oswald, Pittsburgh, representative of the Atlas En- 
gine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., has made the following sales: 
seaver Clay Mfg. Company, New Galilee, Pa., 100-hp. boiler; 
Atlanta Coal Company, Boswell, Pa., 150-hp. boiler; Hocking 
Coal Company, Meyersdale, Pa., 150-hp. boiler: H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, Pittsburgh, 150-hp. boiler, and engines to the 
following companies: American Window Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Henry Swank Company, Johnstown, Pa., and a manu 
facturing company in Chambersburg, Pa. 

Murray & Rogers, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, have 
sold 1200 hp. of S. Freeman & Sons’ water tube boilers, to be 
installed in the Windy Gulf Collieries Company's plant at 
Mullen, W. Va. 

Kanawha, Okla., will expend $30,000 in the construction of 
a pumping plant, electric generating station and other equip- 
ment for a municipal water and lighting system. sids are to 
be taken at once. ‘ 

A gasoline engine to cost not more than $1800 will be bought 
for the city water works, at Red Wing, Minn. 
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Plans for a pumping plant at Prosser, Wash., to be used in 
connection with the proposed water and sewage system, have 
progressed to the stage where the machinery specifications will 
be considered shortly. 

The Riverside Water Company, Sisterville, W. Va., will ex- 
pend about $80,000 in improvements, including the purchase of 
additional power and pumping machinery. 

Plans are being made by the Heber (Ark.) Light & Power 
Company for an electric generating station to supply current 
for municipal lighting, commercial use and the operation of a 
street railroad. 

One or more steam turbine generating units will probably be 
purchased in the spring by the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 
Railway & Light Company, which has had plans prepared for 
the construction of interurban lines radiating in three directions 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Two or three step-up transformers of large capacity will be 
needed this winter by the Snohomish Electric Company, Sno 
homish, Wash. 

The Western Light & Power Company, recently incorporated 
at Washougal, Wash., for $50,000, will erect a new plant with 
electric dynamos of considerable capacity. The type of prime 
mover to be used is not stated 


Tools for metal and wood working are to be purchased this 
fall by the Nilson Yacht Building Company, Baltimore, Md., 
with possibly electric motors, for a new plant. 


Bridges and Buildings. 

W. N. Kratzer & Co., structural fabricators, Pittsburgh, are 
operating their plant double turn. They have contracts for 
the construction of a bridge at Morehead City, N. C.; structural 
material for dams No. 8, Ohio River; No. 1, Monongahela River, 
and lock No. 6, Ouichata River, Ark.; steel tipples and 
power houses complete for the Ford Collieries Company, De- 
troit; at works Nos. 1 and 2, Culmervills, Pa.; a steel frame 
building for the Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa.; structural 
steel store building for the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Company, Mari- 
anna, Pa., and the steel work for the high school building, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manufacturer of 
billiard tables and furniture, will establish a refrigerator plant 
at Elkhart, Ind. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Jones Dishwasher Company has been ogranized at Ham- 
mond, Ind., and incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 
manufacture dishwashers. Th edirectors are Thos. E. Jones, 
Chas. P. Arnold and J. Floyd Irish. 

New electric traction lines are projected by the Davenport, 
Iowa City & Western Traction Company, Davenport, Iowa; 
Pueblo & San Luis Valley Railroad & Power Company, Pueblo, 
Colo.; Waterville Railway Company, Douglas, Wash.; Central 
Florida Traction Company, Orlando, Fla.; Astoria, Seaside & 
Tillamook Railway Company, Astoria, Ore.; Mexico, Santa Fé 
& Perry Electric Railway, Mexico, Mo.; Red Oak & Northeastern 
Railway, Red Oak, Iowa; Fostoria & Fremont Railway Com- 
pany, Fostoria, Ohio; Cous Bay Electric Railway Company, 
Marshtield, Ore.;: Center County Traction Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Sioux City & Spirit Lake Railway Company, Sioux City, 
Towa; Docatur Belt Railway, Decatur, Ill.; South Dakota Inter- 
urban Railway, Centerville. S. D.; Lawton & Ft. Sill Electric 
Railway, Lawton, Okla. 

Among the machinery requirements at Cobalt, Ont., where 
considerable equipment will be contracted for this winter, is 
a 20-stamp crushing plant to be erected vy fhe Nova Scotia 
Cobalt Mining Company. 

Reconstruction of the water works station at McKeesport, 
Pa., with installation of modern high duty pumping machinery 
at least equal in economy to the engines used by the steel mills, 
is being considered by the authorities. 

D. Lanyon, Iola, Kan., has had plans prepared for cement 
works at Bartlesville, Okla. Machinery specifications will be 
in the hands of the Hunt Engineering Company. 

A new smelting furnace is among the requirements of the 
Culver Baer Mining Company, Geysers, Cal. 

Gas producers of large capacity will be built by the® Tri- 
City Railway & Light Company, Moline, IIl., and it is reported 
that they may be utilized for driving gas engines to be ir- 
stalled in the electric power plant as well as for illumination. 

New pumping plants for water and sewage are under con- 
sideration at Renton, Wash.; Ellensburg, Wash.; Sentinel, 
Okla.; Verden, Ckla.; Hagerman, N. M.; Albemarle, N. C.; 
Plankinton, 8 D.; Waxabachie, Texas; Anson, Texas; Madill. 
Okla.; Greensville, Ga.; Kenesaw, Neb.: Carbon Hill, Ala.; 
Weston, Ont.; Riverside, Cal. (Jurupa Water Company) and 
Antlers, Okla. 

A Williams pulverizer nas been purchased by the Cia Manu- 
facturera de Cemento Portland, City of Mexico. 


—— — +e 

Two new 60-ton open hearth furnaces will be added 
to the plant of the Inland Steel Company at Indiana 
Harbor, and will be ready for operation in April, 1910: 
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This will add about 35 per cent. to the ingot capacity of 
the works. It was found that the production of steel was 
not equal to the mill capacity and the open hearth fur- 
naces are added to equalize operations. The new sheet 
mills which are now under construction will be ready for 
operation soon after the first of the year. 

clans laiiill tpilipsiicantcciiet 

Labor Notes. 

The National Labor Tribune, published at Pittsburgh, 
and which was formerly the official organ of the Amal- 
gamated Association, printed an editorial last week ad- 
vising the Executive Board of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation that it should call off the strike in the tin plate 
and sheet mills of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany. ‘The article states that the men have hopelessly 
lost the strike and are only adding to their sufferings and 
privations of the last four months by continuing it. 

The Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, has posted 
notices in its works at Rankin, Pa., that, commencing 
November 1, the employees will receive a 5 per cent. in- 
crease in wages, to be followed by another 5 per cent. in- 
crase January 1. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has voluntarily 
increased the wages of its laborers from $1.50 to $1.65 
per day, effective November 1. 

The District Court of Appeals, Washington, D. C., on 
November 2 affirmed the jail sentences passed by Justice 
Wright on Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank 
Morrison, officers of the American Federation of Labor. 
The officers of the federation had refused to obey the 
order of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
restraining them from boycotting the Buck's Stove & 
Range Company of St. Louis. The sentences imposed 
were: Gompers to serve one year, Mitchel] to serve nine 
months and Morrison to serve six months. There is some 
doubt whether the defendants can take an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. Pending a settlement of 
the question they will be at liberty on the bond given 
when the appeal was taken. 

ee 

The Hamilton Iron & Steel Company.—The reor- 
ganization of this company is now complete, save for the 
retirement of George L. Pearson as president in favor 
of Frank L. Perin of Cincinnati, and the possible entrée 
of a representative of an interest in the perthern part 
of the State as a member of the board. This will occur 
on Saturday. At a meeting last Monday board members 
R. W. Neff, N. S. Keith and O. V. Parrish resigned and 
Frank L. Perin, J. C. Thoms and F. L. Garrison were 
elected to succeed them. R. A. Field retires as secretary- 
treasurer and E. C. Seimer was elected secretary and 
Hi. L. Brenneman treasurer. The Otto coke interests 
through this rearrangement become important in the 
management. E, M. Peters, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the United Iron & Steel Company, becomes gen- 
eral manager and will have charge of operations. 

—\——_3-e__—__—_ 

Milliken Bros.’ Reorganization.—Owing to the great 
complications in which the affairs of Milliken Bros., Inc., 
are involved, the Committee of Reorganization is making 
slow progress in carrying out the plan and agreement 
made public last June. The propositions thus far made 
for the acquisition of the property have not been accept- 
able to all interests. Meantime as the fabricating plant 
has not been taking new business and as old business has 
been practically worked off, it is working with a small 
force, and notice has been posted that it will close down 
December 1. 

: saittctiiaeaeiiandatiacatpai 

The report that the Allegheny Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, operating an open hearth steel plant and plate, 
sheet’-and tube mills at Brackenridge, Pa., would add 
more open hearth steel furnaces and sheet mills to its 
platrt is officially denied. No improvements or additions 
are under way or contemplated at present. The company 
is operating its entire plant to full capacity in all de- 
partménts and’ may possibly build one open hearth fur- 
naee iéxt ‘spring, but a definite decision about this has 
not heen reached. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Following the remarkable record of September, the 
performance of the blast furnaces of the country in 
October is amazing and points to a consumption of iron 
and steel greater than has been appreciated. Practically 
complete figures to The Jron Age on the third day after 
the close of the month show a production of coke and 
anthracite iron in October of 2,592,516 gross tons, against 
2,385,206 tons in September. The steel companies pro- 
duced 1,766,162 tons in October, or 56,978 tons a day, 
against a daily average of 55,361 tons in September. The 
merchant furnaces increased their daily rate of 24,146 
tons in September to 26,656 tons last month. 

It thus appears that pig iron production last month, 
allowing 35,000 tons for charcoal iron, was at the rate of 
close to 31,000,000 tons a year. Whereas at the beginning 
of October the active weekly capacity was 565,606 tons 
for 299 furnaces, we entered November with 309 coke and 
anthracite furnaces in blast having a weekly capacity of 
593,608 tons, or at the rate of 31,400,000 tons a year, al- 
lowing for charcoal iron. 

The United States Steel Corporation blast furnaces 
and steel works far exceed their best records in October. 
The total of blast furnace products was 1,218,758 tons, an 
increase of 64,388 tons over the September record, while 
the ingot production was 1,398,052, an increase of 95,978 
tons. 

Along with the record performances of all steel mills 
is to be noted the continued heavy booking of orders by 
the steel companies. This condition has led to the buy- 
ing of further lots of steel making pig iron. In the 
Central West a total of 43,000 tons has been taken at 
$19, Valley furnace.- One company bought 40,000 tons, 
of which half is for this year's delivery and the re- 
mainder in the first four months of 1910. Another steel 
company is in the market for Bessemer iron for this 
year. Some further sales of basic iron have been made 
in eastern Pennsylvania at $19 for the first quarter. The 
recent purchases of basic iron by two important steel 
foundry interests are now reported to have been fully 
50,000 tons. 

Foundry iron markets are quieter, though buying 
keeps up and prices are firm on all grades. The largest 
transaction of the week was the purchase of 36,000 tons 
of iron by a Central Western pipe interest for the first 
half of 1910. Virginia furnaces took 12,000 tons of this. 

The large orders for rolling stock placed by several 
railroads last week and the pending business of this char- 
acter assure full winter employment to a variety of in- 
terests. Steel foundries are very busy in filling require- 
ments of locomotive works. 

The rail orders announced by the New York Central 
as amounting to 165,000 tons have not yet been formally 
allotted to the mills. A minor portion will be open 
hearth rails. It is understood that a considerable addi- 
tional tonnage of Bessemer and open hearth rails will be 
required by the Vanderbilt lines for 1910. 

While new structural work is light the prospects are 


that large bridge orders will be placed for 1910. The ~ 


American Bridge Company, through better deliveries by 
the mills, has been able te put its Ambridge plant on dou- 
ble turn for the first time in two years. 

A general advance in sheet prices is looked for, and 
some independent interests are already quoting higher. 
The repeated advances in spelter have brought the cost 
of galvanized sheets quite above the level fixed by the 
ordinary spread ‘between black and galvanized sheets and 
the lack of adjustment is causing some confusion. There 
is a probability also of an advance in iron pipe. 

Old material is reported weaker in all markets. 

The large sales of copper to consuming interests, re- 
ported in the past week, while evidently made at con- 
<essions, have resulted in a firmer market. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Nov. 3, Oct. 27, Oct. 6, Nov. 4, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

RO i cae CaS unless ., 819.00 $19.00 $18.50 $16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Sonthern, Cincin- 

NN) atk i bata hen ae a oes 17.75 17.75 17.75 15.75 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 16.85 
Basic, de!fivered. eastern Pa.... 19.00 19.00 18.00 16.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 17.25 17.00 16.75 13.90 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 19.90 19.90 18.90 15.65 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 17.15 17.15 16.90 14.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 

BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 

Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh... 27.00 27.00 25.00 25.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 30.00 30.00 29.00 27.00 
Open hearth billets, Philade!phia 30.60 28.60 ° 27.60 26.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 32.00 32.00 31.50 33.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 17.9 17.25 17.75 14.50 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.25 
vom: retin, CRICRSO< 2.02 c cc cens 20.50 20.50 20.50 18.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.75 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 18.50 18.25 18.50 15.25 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 17.50 18.00 17.75 15.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 16.00 16.00 16.75 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.25 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 
Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Refined iron bars, Philadelphia... 1.62 1.60 1.57 1.45 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.56 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
‘Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.76 
Beams, Pitteburgh........s.+.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Angles, tidewater, New York.... 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.76 
Angles, Pittebura@h <4... s.0605 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, Slack, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh*........ 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 
Cut nails, Pitteburg@h.......s..- 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 
Rarb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.40 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 13.25 13.25 13.50 14.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.8714 12.87%4 13.00 13.75 
Spelter, New SOU. a % 0 site 6.30 6.30 5.90 4.90 
Pe ie, Tia ce es 6.10 6.10 5.75 4.80 
rr: ee! Tee ns oa he webb 4.40 4.40 4.38 4.35 
a | 425 425 4.25 4.30 
ee ae oe eee 39.40 30.50 30.50 30.37% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.25 8.25 8.30 8.00 
Bibel Dr Terk. «oo asec ces es 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.74 $3.7 $3.7 $3.89 


* These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
lle.: Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c.; 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 2244c.: New Or- 
leans, 30c.: Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coasf are SOc. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier: S5c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—lI-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.50c., net: I-beams over 15 in., 1.60c., net; H- 
beams déver 8 in., 1.70c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 in. 
and up, 1.55¢., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.60c., net; angles, 
3 x 3 in. and up, less than \ in., 1.70c., base, half extras, 
steel bar card; tees. 3 in. and up, 1.60c.. net: zees, 3 in. and 
up, 1.55c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45c., 
base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card: deck beams and 
bulb angles, 1.75c., net; hand rail tees, 2.75c.. net; checkered 
and corrugated plates, 2.75c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 64% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.50c. to 1.60c., base. Extras over this price are as 
follows : 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, %4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 
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Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
square foot, shall be considered 14-in, plate. Steel plates over 
¢2 in. wide must be ordered 4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 Ib. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide, ordered less than 11 Ib. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications, 

Gauges under \4-in. to and including 3-16-in, plates 

et, MD SIS 6 Gs Lora hg G's ihm Wide eo, & b. ciGinin wk wa 

Gauges under 3-16-in, to and including No. 8..... 15 

Gauges under No, 8 to and including No. 9......  .25 

All sketches (excepting straight taper plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
PUNO, UM io ec dca nck ve 6 asarndas eetinnwees< .20 
Soiler and flange stcel plates............-+.0:. 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
ME MMRMNINED: SUN cg wa gh ary. obie-e® ara ¥i6. BR acne Oe 30 
BR CAS eee 40 
BOCOINGUNTO ATGHOK SIGE. .2..6 66s cwccessecssic’ 50 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in............ .05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ 15 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in............ 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ bO 
vee eee Ge PU is waa tesak sks eeue ces 1.00 


TeRMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.30c. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.65c.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.70c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.75c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.80c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.90c.; box annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.; Nos. 
22. to 24, 2.15c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.25c.; 
No. 28, 2.30c.; No. 29, 2.35¢e.; No. 30, 2.45¢c.; galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 2.35¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.45c.; Nos. 
17 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.95c.; No. 27, 3.15c.; No. 28, 3.35¢.; No. 29, 3.45¢.; No. 
30, 3.70c. Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, $1.60 per square. 
Galvanized roofing sheets, No. 28, $2.85 per square for 214- 
in. corrugations. 

Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, 34 to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 80 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 3¢ to 6 in., are 75 and 5 per cent. off list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts, effective from Octo- 
ber 1, 1909, on steel and charcoal iron boiler tubes, are as 
follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
1 to i \, EE ee Cee ee ed Pe ee ea eee 49 43 


3 Rg Og ere err et 6 43 
BMS MN iri Sst we, bas Sa. hw ceed Wa") ws a leeice 63 48 
NS ROR ia x Sin bu Na On Ro we a ae 69 55 
Oe) BU aso sees oir Pe aK 48 cide bh eae 61 43 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods, 
oo 
Poe. 
Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, 2.05c., base: boiler 
rivets, 2.15¢., base, subject to usual extras. 


——_a--o___—_- 


Chicago. 


FisHer BuiLpinG, November 3, 1909.—(By T'elegrapii. ) 

The market for steel products shows no relaxation in 
strength, although there has been a smaller volume of busi- 
ness the past week. The mills in practically all lines are so 
heavily covered with specifications that a disposition on the 
part of buyers to moderate their pressure is welcomed. Now 
that the policy of the leading mills is better understood in 
the trade, the feverish anxiety regarding deliveries on speci- 
fications shows a tendency to relax a little as consumers 
who make a practice of estimating their requirements a rea- 
sonable time in advance find they are having little difficulty 
in getting satisfactory deliveries and they have less fear of 
the future. The large agricultural implement makers, for 
example, have been very keen this fall in their pressure for 
shipments of bars, yet they have had no lack of steel for 
their consumptive needs, and it is understood that their 
anxiety was based upon fears of the future rather than 
present needs. The new 14 and 18 in. merchant bar mills 
at Gary will be ready for operation within a few weeks and 
will have considerable effect in satisfying the needs of West- 
ern consumers. The Inland Steel Company will also be 
able to turn out more bars and other mill products when the 
two additional open hearth furnaces recently decided upon 
are completed in April, as it has not had enough steel here- 
tofore to operate all mill departments at full capacity. In 
wire products, pipe and other jobbing branches of the trade 
October was a very satisfactory month. New buyers of steel 
bars, structural shapes, plates and sheets still have the 
greatest difficulty in finding mills that will make prompt de- 
livery, and it is necessary to pay the premiums that have 
prevailed for some time for prompt shipment. Sheets are 
particularly scarce, and large Western buyers have had 
difficulty in placing second orders where they had exhausted 
contracts running through the first half. 

Pig Iron.—There has been moderate activity in the piz 
iron market the past week. The only transaction running 
into a large tonnage was the purchase by a local foundry 
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interest of 8500 tons of No. 2 Southern and brakeshoe iron 
for delivery through the first half. This business was closed 
on an inguiry that has been pending for some time and is 
in addition to a round tonnage of high silicon iron which 
was taken by the same buyer two weeks ago. There are 
new inquiries pending this week for some 8000 tons of mal- 
leable Bessemer. A number of melters have made persistent 
efforts to get prices running through the year 1910, but it 
is understood that they have accomplished very little in this 
direction as the furnace interests, both Northern and South- 
ern, are apparently firm in their refusal to make any com- 
mitments beyond the first half. The Southern furnaces are 
holding firm at $15, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry for 
prompt and first half, but the market is not so strong for 
spot Southern iron as for the first quarter or first half, as 
a little resale iron comes out from time to time on which 
prices can be shaded. In Northern foundry grades there are 
no concessions on spot iron. One local producing interest 
asks $19.50 at furnace for any delivery up to and including 
the first half, while another continues to do $18.50 at fur- 
nace on November and December deliveries. One of the 
local producers ran short 3000 tons of completing shipments 
ordered for October on account of difficulty in getting cars. 
The car shortage is having more effect each week in all the 
iron producing districts in restricting the movement of coke 
and materials as well as shipments of iron from the furnace, 
and this is one of the important elements of strength in the 
price situation. The following quotations are for November 
and December delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 





Lake Superior charcoal..............$19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2........- 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 5......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1............2+. 19.00 to 19.50 
Re COE I Bees eccasewccencss 19.85 to 20.35 
eee ee Sree 19.35 to 19.85 
Resmthern CONG, TO: F.< onc <6 cecceoncs 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern came, NO. 4.........-ccccces 18.35 to 8 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............- 19.85 to oe 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 9.35 8! 
Southern gray forge............. awe 17.85 to 
HOUEMOTH THOCCIOE. 6 occ cc cc acccvccces 17.60 to 
Malieabie ROBsOMer... . 6. ccc cccnnns 19.00 to 
eee ree ee 21.40 to 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 20.40 to 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 21.40 to 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 22.40 to 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.—Owing to the heavy demands of their own fin- 
ishing departments, local mills are still unable to offer any 
material in the open market. Consumers of forging billets 
whose requirements are not covered by contracts find it ex- 
tremely difficult to secure prompt shipment from any source. 
While the general level of current prices holds around $32 
to $33, base, Chicago, for forging billets, no definite price 
is quotable, for the reason that each transaction is negotiat- 
ed upon its merits and is governed by circumstances and 
conditions surrounding it. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The accumulation of rail 
orders for next year’s rolling is being increased each week 
by new purchases of greater or less extent. _Those of last 
week, aggregating 25,000 tons, represented additional con- 
tracts placed by three Western roads, all of which went to 
the Illinois Steel Company. The Harriman lines were in- 


cluded among the purchasers, the identity of the other two 


roads not being disclosed. That the orders thus far placed 
are short of next year’s ultimate requirements is evident 
from the fact that other inquiries are under consideration. 
Among these are a lot of 3000 tons and another from a 
prominent Western system for an indefinite amount, the 
maximum of which is said to be about 40,000 tons. The 
demand for rail fastenings continues very heavy, the mills 
being unable to supply material of this character as fast 
as it is wanted. Business in light rails has improved con- 
siderably within the past few weeks, and orders for fair 
sized lots from industrial lines in mines and lumber plants 
are more numerous. We quote standard railroad spikes at 
1.80c., base; track bolts and square nuts, 2.25¢. to 2.50e., 
base, all in car lots, Chicago. Light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., 
$26; 30 to 35 Ib., $26.75; 16, 20 and 25 lb., $27; 12 Ib., 
$28, Chicago, less 50c. a ton on lots of 500 tons and $1 a 
ton on lots over 500 tons. 

Structural Material.—Very few contracts for fabri- 
cated material were closed last week and none of important 
size is reported. The Central Iron Works, San Francisco, 
was awarded a contract for 100 tons to be used in the con- 
struction of the Bohemian Club. In spite of the apparent 
dullness reflected in recent transactions there is a large 
amount of business under consideration and many new 
projects are coming up. Orders are, on the whole, piling up 
a good deal faster than shipments are going out. It should 
be noted in this connection, however, that delay in the re- 
ceipt of material from the mills is retarding shop operations 
so that few, if any, are able to work to the best advantage. 
It was reported a few weeks ago that the general contract 
for the Boston Store, Chicago, a new structure calling for 
3000 tons, had been let to John A. Griffith & Son, but it now 
appears that some hitch in the formal closure of this con- 
tract has occurred and the buyers are asking for new bids. 
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Very little tonnage contracted for at the extreme low prices 
ruling earlier in the year remains unspecified, practically 
all such business having been cleaned up in this district. 
It is the consensus of opinion among those interested in 
the market that the higher prices now prevailing are not 
likely to retard the development of new improvements nearly 
so much as long deferred deliveries of material. The extent 
of prompt requirements is seen in the extraordinary demand 
for shipment from warehouse stocks. Store prices were ad- 
vanced again last week $2 a ton. We quote plain material 


from mill, 1.68c. to 1.78e., Chicago; from store, 2c., Chicago. 


Plates.—The unsatisfactory condition as to deliveries 
existing in other lines of finished material is strongly marked 
in universal plates. On such specifications the local mill is 
unable to promise shipments of new orders prior to January 
1. ‘The sheared plate mills, however, are less congested and 
on orders involving desirable tonnage and specifications ship- 
ments can be made in eight or nine weeks. Consumers whose 
requirements will not permit of such delay are compelled 
to rely upon jobbers’ stocks, and the aggregate of such 
orders is large enough to create a heavy demand. Under 
the stimulating effects of this movement prices have been 
steadily advancing, another rise of $2 a ton being announced 
last week. There is a small amount of mill business going 
at the minimum prices, but the majority of orders either 
for prompt or future shipment are being placed at $1 or $2 
a ton above this figure. We quote mill prices at 1.68c. to 
1.78c., Chicago; store prices, 2c., Chicago. 

Sheets.—The sharp advance in the market value of 
spelter has created considerable difficulty for the sheet mills 
in this market in handling inquiries for galvanized sheets 
and has resulted in the practical withdrawal from the mar- 
ket of the leading iocal mill until the situation clears up. 
The advance in spelter since last June has made a difference 
of about $4 per ton in the spread that should prevail between 
No. 28 black and galvanized sheets, but the advance in the 
finished product since that time has been the same on both 
lines, without any increase in the spread. It is understood 
that no sales have been made in this market for delivery 
into next year except by Eastern mills, which have taken 
second orders from large consumers who had already covered 
with specifications their contracts to the end of their year 
next June. Nominal prices remain unchanged. We quote 
store prices on a basis of 2.85c. to 2.95c. for No. 28 black 
and 3.90c. to 4c. for No. 28 galvanized. 

Bars.—Specifications for steel bars keep accumulating 
in undiminished volume, but there is good reason to believe 
that in many cases the urgency of consumers for prompt 
shipments-is not dictated by actual needs. A feeling pre- 
vails in many quarters that it will be some time befere 
the mills will be able to catch up on their rolling schedules 
to such an extent that prompt execution of orders will be 
possible. The implement makers especially are looking 
ahead with this idea in mind and are endeavoring to build 
up their stock piles to forestall a future shortage. -Con- 
siderable business has been placed for first quarter of next 
year with some contracts running into the first half. Pro- 
ducers, however, are not nearly so anxious to make future 
commitments as buyers are to secure them. Practically 
all of the bar iron mills in this district are well supplied 
with orders and are able to run full on single turn at least. 
Prices have firmed up and concessions are as rare as they 
were frequent some time ago. Scarcity of steel bars has 
created a heavy demand from store, the effect of which 
has been to put prices up another $2 a ton. Jobbers find 
no difficulty in securing 1.90c., base, which is now the 
ruling price from store. We quote steel bars at 1.58c. to 
1.68¢c.; bar iron, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; hard steel bars, rolled 
from old rails, 1.50c. to 1.55c., all Chicago. 

; Merchant Pipe.—The mills have had heavy specifica- 
tions the past fall from implement manufacturers, who have 
all made large estimates for their prospective business for 
next year. The general jobbing trade has contributed a 
good volume of business and altogether October was a very 
satisfactory month. Prices remain unchanged. 

Boiler Tubes.—There has been considerable improve- 
ment recently in the inquiry for locomotive tubes growifig 
out of the great improvement in railroad traffic and financial 
conditions. The merchant boiler shops are also doing more 
business each month with a corresponding increase in their 
specifications for boiler tubes. Prices show very little 
change in either direction. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company has closed recently contracts for gas pipe 
amounting to about 20,000 tons for the People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago, and other gas companies in this 
territory. Municipal lettings of water pipe have been light 
the past week, as the buying season in this line ha’ about 
closed in Northern territory for this year’s delivery. Rou- 
tine inquiries keep up fairly well on small lots for quick de- 
livery, and a number of municipalities are talking about get- 
ting in early for next year’s requirements. Prices remain 
practically unchanged but firm. We quote per net. ton, Chi- 
cago, as follows: Water pipe, 4-in., $28.50: 6 to 12 <n.., 
$27.50; 16-in. and up, $26.50, with $1 extra far gas pipe. 

Metals.—The remarkable strength in spelter continues 
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to be the feature of the market. The demand does not seem 
to be commensurate with the rise in value, but prices are 


nevertheless firmly held. Although no actual advance has 
taken place in copper, the general tone of the market is con- 
siderably firmer. The opinion prevails among dealers that 


some of the weaker holders of this material have unloaded, 
and the situation is improved by reason of the fact that the 
surplus stocks in the country are now in stronger hands. 
There has been a fair demand during the past week, includ- 
ing some good sized lots for shipment through November 
and December. Some heavy purchases have also been made 
by manufacturers of car brasses. We quote as follows: 
Casting copper, 13c.; lake, 133¢c., in carloads, for prompt 
shipment; small lots, 4c. to 8c. higher; pig tin, car lots, 
3114e.; small lots, 33c.; lead, desilverized, 4.45c. to 4.55c., 
for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.70c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton lots; 
in carloads, 24%4c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 6.30c. to 
6.40c.: Cookson’s antimony, 10%c., and other grades, 9%c. 
to 1014c.; sheet zinc is $8, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 
600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 13\4c.; copper bottoms, 1114c.; copper clips, 12\c. ; 
red brass, 12¢c.; yellow brass, 914c.; light brass, 6%c.; lead 
pipe, 41%4c.; zine, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 23c.; tin foil, 25¢.; 
block tin pipe, 27c. 

Old Material.—The market for iron and steel scrap is 
easier in tone and prices are fractionally weaker. not 
through any lack of consumptive demand, but because the 
offerings through dealers have been growing heavier. ‘The 
marked advance in prices last fall set in motion a large 
volume of the scrap that has accumulated around the country 
the past two years and in some cases mills that are steady 
buyers have not been able to take in material as fast as it 
has been offered them. Spot melting steel sells around $16, 
but the Burlington received $16.50 last week for the frogs, 
switches and guards on its list. Car wheels have been sold 
at $18.50 this week, and further buying by foundries is un- 
der consideration. Railroad wrought scrap is a shade weak- 
er, but active buying of busheling scrap continues, making 
a good demand for pipe and other busheling material. Cast 
scrap is weaker. Car axles are scarce and actively sought. 
The following prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 









ea oe se ie ae $21.00 to $21.50 
Old steel ralis, rerolling. .......scseees 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 17.25 to 17.75 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

SOGE CO IINDOCEIOE, . i ecw cececese 23.50 to 24.50 
OE ee ee er 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 16.25 to 16.75 
EE Ss g's g sae op ae dia ha a 3S 6 50 15.50 to 16.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron angles and splice bars........... $18.00 to $18.50 
oO ES Rr er er -- 21.50to 22.00 
Pere a 20.50 to 21.00 
PPO, 1 POIEORG WEOUMRE. 26. cc ae vce eens 15.75 to 16.25 
No. & ralivoad wrought. ......ceccsese 14.75 to 15.25 
Springs, knuckles and couplers........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 17.00 to 17.50 
ih, a COED w xia's ab s:6 0:0 60 6 6 13.50 to 14.00 
oe Oe 11.75to 12.25 
Machine shop turnings............... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast and mixed borings............... 7.50to 8.00 
ee OO SP tere ree ree 13.75 to 14.25 
RA» Co a ie atin la ew eel 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings... 5 12.00 
ee eR Sn na hs win a we ae 15.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 14.25 
Be SEP ree ee eee 15.75 
Agricultural malleable................ 14.00 
ee I aah Gwe vino oo bin hie de ORD 12.25 to 12.75 





St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., November 1, 1909. 

Inasmuch as bank clearings have always been regarded 
as a good business barometer, the fact that the business at 
St. Louis banks for the past month breaks the record is 
substantial evidence of prosperous conditions. The demand 
for money is large and rates are firm at 5 to 6 per cent. on 
call and time loans. 

Coke.—A good demand is reported for foundry coke, 
coming from all parts of St. Louis territory, mostly, how- 
ever, from the class of trade that buy little and buy often, 
there being an absence of large inquiries. The leading 
brokers state that the market is strong and tending upward. 
Producers are not shipping freely on account of car shortage 
and short supplies. Specifications on contract are in satis- 
factory receipt. Connellsville 72-hour standard foundry is 
held at $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton, f.o.b. oven, for shipment 
over the balance of the year, and $3.25 to $3.50 for de- 
livery over the first half of 1910. 

Pig Iron.—None of the leading sales agencies reports 
having inquiry for round lots for any class of iron, though 
there is a fair demand from medium to large buyers in St. 
Louis territory. A member of a prominent house who has 
just returned from a visit to Birmingham states that he 
found all the furnaces holding iron firm at $15 for this year 
and first quarter of 1910 and that some of the furnaces de- 
clined to quote for the second quarter. In talking with the 
local traffic officials he learned that while they anticipate a 
shortage of cars during the coming winter, they do not look 
for serious trouble. Shipments are moving freely at present. 
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Stocks at the furnaces are low, after allowing for what is 
being held for account of owners. In the opinion of this 
party St. Louis is the best market for the moment for South- 
ern iron, since after looking into the cost of delivery, it is 
seen that Middlesbrough (England) No. 2 foundry costs 
about $17.25, delivered on the wharf at New York and Phila- 
delphia, as against $19.25 for Birmingham No. 2, based on 
$15 at the furnace and $4.25 freight (rail and water rate). 
In case of Cincinnati, southern Ohio strong No. 2 foundry 
iron costs $18.20, made up of $17 and $1.20 freight, as 
against Southern iron at $15, plus $3.25 freight, without 
taking into consideration the premium usually commanded 
by the former. About the same conditions prevail in Chi- 
cago territory, Ohio iron being now $19.40, as against 
$19.35 for Southern. At St. Louis Ohio iron costs laid down 
$19.50, as against Southern at $18.25. A leading house 
bought 500 tons of warrant iron at a little less than $15, 
sirmingham, and more is offered. Speculative holdings and 
foreign iron are tending to check any further advance in the 
market at present, and large buyers have bought for for- 
ward delivery. The market is in a waiting mood, with prices 
unchanged, but firm. Virginia iron has been advanced 50c. 
per ton. For Southern No. 2 foundry we quote $15, for 
shipment this year and first half of 1910, f.o.b. Birmingham. 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—Lead is steady, at 4.25c. Spelter 
is active, at 6.27%4c. to 6.30c., East St. Louis. Zine ore 
is selling at $50 to $51 per ton, 60 per cent., Joplin, base, 
with a good demand and strong market. Tin is 5c. per 
100 Ib. higher; antimony unchanged; copper unchanged. 
The demand for finished metals for the past week was fairly 
good. 

Old Materials.—The leading dealers report a quiet de- 
mand and fairly steady market. The slack inquiry is in 
part due to congestion of freight in the yards of foundries 
and mills, and further arrivals of cars would subject them 
to expense for demurrage. There are no railroad lists out. 
There is very little change in prices for the week. We quote 
dealers’ prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Ny CN I io aos ate ki © gM aw evetatare $18.00 to $18.50 
Olid eteel raiin, reroilimg........ceccos 16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

SOE 40) SUOMI, ook x an 6 wees tenet es 25.00 to 25.50 
ee RE WOE as ok GX 68.6 & x0 wo 08 AO 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 16.00 to 16.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
BOER, ST Ii i vn os win bie 0.6.0 X 0:6 ne $15.00 to $15.50 
ge Eo eee -- 21.00to 21.50 
ey ears 16.00 to 16.50 
IEG. 2 BRUNPORG WHOGREC. bsic< ccieicie sds 15.00 to 15.50 
DETR ER ard's alu a cet & 6.0 6 web aw 60 14.00 to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 16.00 to 17.00 
ge Re eee ae 11.50 to 12.00 
PE MR n'a aah! € fara, Olesen Bin den ek W 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 11.50 to 12.00 
DE, Par EIS 6. ad. oS Wd Aledo a.0 0 04% 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate and lignt cast scrap....... 10.75 to 11.25 
Se UNI 550 0 bh aedioniow as 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 12.00 to 12.50 
eo | Se ee 11.75 to 12.25 
BOMRIOOTT GOO. WONEENs 6.0 6a5 ik 0 5i0.0 60 0d we 10.50 to 11.00 
MOIINOGE BEATE DATE. ccc csccscscceses 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings....... cease »- 10.50to 11.00 





A bill is about to be passed providing for the construc- 
tion of a 60-ft. viaduct over Compton avenue. A plan is 
also under consideration for the treatment of the Ewing 
avenue crossing, which will require a viaduct 60 ft. wide and 
1308 ft. long, the estimated cost being $240,000. 

Lead leads all other minerals in the State of Missouri. 
The output for 1908 is reported at $8,665,913. The output 
of zine was $6,374,719. ‘ 

The city of St. Louis contemplates reducing the water 
rates for manufacturing establishments from 8c. per 1000 
gal. to 5c. 

Among recent incorporations is that of the Missouri 
Zine & Lead Mills Company, St. Louis; capital stock, 
$50,000. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad reports that 
during the year ending June 30 there were located on the 
line of the road 327 industries employing 8710 men and 
costing $7,330,500. It is estimated that these new industries 
will load, in and out, 80,000 carloads per annum. 

The sale is announced of 23,000 acres of mineral land in 
Washington County, Mo., near Potosi. This tract contains 
what is claimed to be the most valuable deposit of barytes 
in the world. The purchaser is Edwin M. White of Yar- 
mouth, Mass. It is reported that St. Louis will be made 
the headquarters of the corporation which will control the 
property. C. G. Norris of Boston is also interested in the 
purchase. 

—— om 


The eighth annual banquet of the Westinghouse Vet- 
eran Employees’ Association was held last week at Wil- 
merding, Pa., about 170 members being present. This 
organization is made up of employees who have been in 
the service of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company for 
more than 21 years. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Park Bur~pine, November 8, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been the most active in 
the local pig iron market for some time. Following the 
heavy purchases of Bessemer iron enumerated in our re- 
port by mail, other smaller lots have been sold—one of 3000 
tons, another of 1500 tons and one of 1000 tons, all at $19, 
Valley furnace. We also note a sale of 5000 tons of basic 
iron made by a Valley furnace interest to a local consumer 
for delivery in first quarter of next year at $17.50, at fur- 
nace. The American Steel Foundries and the Scullin- 
Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, St. Louis, are reported to 
have bought in all upward of 50,000 tons of basic iron in the 
past week or two, the business going to outside furnaces. 
The market on foundry, forge and malleable Bessemer iron 
is quiet, and there is not much new inquiry for basic. Prices 
are firm. We quote Bessemer iron at $19 for November and 
December and first quarter of next year; basic, $17.25 for 
prompt shipment and $17.50 for first quarter; No. 2 foundry, 
$17.25 to $17.50; malleable Bessemer, $17.50 to $17.75, and 
gray forge, $16.25 to $16.50, all at Valley furnace, with a 
freight rate of 90c. a ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
District. 

Steel.—There is not much new inquiry for billets and 
sheet and tin bars, consumers being covered by contracts. 
Only occasional small lots are wanted. These bring premiums 
in prices and range from $27 for 4 x 4 in. Bessemer to $27.50 
to $28 for open hearth billets, maker’s mill, with full freight 
to destination added. The Republic Iron & Steel Company 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company will have less 
steel to sell in the open market beginning with next year 
than formerly. The Republic Company is building large 
tube mills at Hazelton, Ohio, which when completed will 
take a good part of its steel output, and the Youngstown 
Company is adding eight more sheet mills, which will take 
still more of its output of sheet bars. No price has yet been 
fixed by the Carnegie Steel Company or other sellers on sheet 
and tin bars for first quarter delivery. Forging billets con- 
tinue scarce and for prompt shipment are quoted at about 
$30, at maker’s mill. 


(By Mail.) 


The principal activity in the past week has been in Bes- 
semer pig iron. On Thursday, October 28, the Bessemer 
Pig Iron Association, through J. G. Butler, Jr., chairman, 
sold 30,000 tons of standard Bessemer iron, for delivery 
at the rate of 5000 tons a month, November to April, to 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company at $19, Valley fur- 
nace. Later W. P. Snyder & Co. sold the same interest 
10,000 tons of Bessemer iron for November and December 
delivery at the same price, and also sold another consumer 
3000 tons of Bessemer, also $19, at furnace. Reports are 
that some very small lots of Bessemer for spot shipment 
have been sold at slightly above $19, but these are not veri- 
fied. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is also figur- 
ing on the purchase of some additional Bessemer iron for 
this year, the company running short of pig iron, in spite 
of the fact that its five Eliza and one Soho furnaces are 
making about 70,000 tons of pig iron per month. This 
company is operating its works to absolutely full capacity, 
making more steel than ever before in its history. The 


company expected to get one of its new Aliquippa fur-_ 


naces in blast before this, but the work has been delayed, 
and it is hardly likely that the first of these three furnaces 
will be ready for blast before December 1. It is planned 
to start one furnace in about 30 days, another about Jan- 
uary 1, and a third stack in February. The market on basic 
iron is quiet, but it is firm in price and held at $17.50, 
Valley furnace, for delivery in first quarter of next year. 
There is not much doing in foundry or forge iron, but the 
market is strong. The ferromanganese market has also been 
active. The mills are not catching up to any extent on 
back deliveries of billets and sheet and tin bars. Avail- 
able steel for prompt shipment continues scarce, Bessemer 
billets ruling about $27, and open hearth at $27.50 to $28, 
at maker’s mill. Reports were current late last week of an 
advance in prices of sheets, but, while this is expected by 
the trade, it has not yet taken place. The scrap trade has 
quieted down somewhat, and prices are easier, especially 
on borings and turnings. Standard makes of blast furnace 
coke for first half delivery continue firm at $2.85 to $2.90 
per net ton at oven. While the market is not displaying 
the snap and energy that it did two or three weeks ago in 
new orders, this is rather pleasing to the mills, as it will 
give them a chance to catch up to some extent on deliveries. 

Ferromanganese.—The leading local consumer is cred- 
ited with having bought 8000 to 10,000 tons of foreign 80 
per cent. ferromanganese for delivery in November and De- 
cember and the first two months of next year at $44.50 to 
$45, f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. A local dealer is credited with 
having bought 9000 to 10,000 tons for delivery over all of 
next year at a somewhat higher price, and predictions are 
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made that prices will rule higher in the near future. We 
quote 80 per cent. foreign for this year and into the first 
three months of next year at $44.50 to $45, seaboard. Some 
sellers are asking as high as $46 for first quarter delivery. 

Ferrosilicon.—The market is quiet, no inquiries having 
come out in the past week. We quote 10 per cent. at $23.90; 
11 per cent., $24.90; 12 per cent., $25.90, and 50 per cent., 
$63.50 to $64, seaboard. 

Muck Bar.—The market is quiet but prices are firm. 
We quote best grades made from all pig iron at $29.50 to 
$30, Pittsburgh. The Wilkes Rolling Mill Company has 
started up its puddling mill at Sharon, Pa., and is now a 
producer of muck bar for the first time in some months. 

Wire Rods.—A good many new inquiries are in the 
market from chain manufacturers and other consumers for 
delivery into next year, but so far the manufacturers are 
refusing to take such business at present prices. The mar- 
ket is very strong, and we quote Bessemer open hearth and 
chain rods at $32, Pittsburgh, for delivery this year. 

Skelp.—The market has quieted down as regards new 
inquiries, but the mills are filled up with orders for some 
time ahead. Prices are firm and we quote: Grooved steel 
skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; sheared, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; grooved iron 
plates, 1.75c. to 1.85c., and sheared iron plates at 1.90c. to 
1.95c., all for ordinary widths and gauges, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.— Active inquiries are in the market from 
the New York Central, the Erie and other leading railroads 
for their rails for next year, but up to this time the con- 
tracts have not actually been placed. The Carnegie Steel 
Company took new orders in the past week or so for 9000 
to 10,000 tons of standard sections, and also received new 
orders and specifications for about 2200 tons of light rails. 
Prices on light rails are very strong and an advance is pre- 
dicted in the near future. We quote steel axles at 1.75c. 
to 1.80c., and splice bars, 1.50c., at mill, Pittsburgh. Light 
rail prices are as follows: 8 to 10 lb., $32; 12 to 14 lb., $29; 
16, 20 and 25 lb., $28; 30 and 35 Ib., $27.75, and 40 and 45 
lb., $27, Pittsburgh. These prices are for 250-ton lots and 
over, and for small lots premiums of 50c. per ton and more 
are being paid. We quote standard sections at $28, at mill. 

Plates.— Buying of steel cars and locomotives has been 
very active, and the leading steel car companies now have 
more orders on their books for steel cars than at any time 
in the past two years. Last week the Baltimore & Ohio 
placed orders for 4400 steel cars, in addition to about 5600 
placed by this road some months ago. making 10,000 cars in 
all. The Standard Steel Car Company got 2400 steel hop- 
per cars, the Cambria Steel Company 1000 steel hopper cars 
and the American Car & Foundry Company 1000 steel un- 
derframe box cars. Other roads have bought heavily of steel 
cars, engines and other equipment and these orders will re- 
sult in an enormous tonnage of plates, shapes and bars being 
placed with local mills. The engagements of the Carnegie 
Steel Company on plates are such that its entire output is 
practically under contract to April 1, 1910. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company is also sold up on plates for several 
months, and there seems to be no doubt that the plate mills 
will have steady work through the winter months. We 
quote 4-in. and heavier plates at 1.50c. for forward deliv- 
ery, while on prompt shipments 1.55c. to 1.60c. is asked. 

Structural Material.—Deliveries from the mills on 
structural shapes are better than for some time, and the 
American Bridge Company has been able to put its Am- 
bridge plant on double turn, this being the first time it has 
run double turn in nearly two years. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company has taken a large power 
plant for Osgood, Bradley & Sons at Worcester, Mass., em- 
bracing power house, construction shop and other smaller 
buildings, calling for about 1500 tons of steel. The Pennsy]- 
vania Steel Compafiy was the lowest bidder on the projected 
steel bridge across the Ohio River at Wheeling, taking about 
3000 tons, but the contract has not yet been placed. The 
American Bridge Company has taken a large warehouse in 
Boston, 1200 to 1500 tons, and some more dock work for a 
Western railroad, about 2000 tons. We quote beams and 
channels up to 15-in. at 1.50c.. while small lots for prompt 
shipment command 1.60c. and higher in some cases. 

Sheets.— Persistent reports that the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company had made an advance last week in 
prices of sheets are untrue, but probably arose from the 
fact that a number of the independent sheet mills are asking 
advances of $2 to $3 a ton on contracts for sheets for de- 
livery through the first quarter of next year. This is being 
done by these mills to protect them against higher prices 
of sheet bars, which will probably rule for the quarter be- 
ginning January 1. Consumers are specifying freely on 
contracts for sheets, and all the mills are filled up with 
orders for the next several months and are somewhat behind 
in shipments. It is the general belief that an advance of 
at least $2 a ton will be made on sheets before the first of 
the year. Reports that the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company would abandon its Aetna-Standard Works at 
Bridgeport, which contains 23 hot sheet mills, are prema- 
ture. This plant has been idle since July 1, and no attempt 
has been made by the company to operate it. Prices on 
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sheets are very firm, some mills refusing to enter orders for 
first quarter except at an advance in prices. Blue annealed 
sheets are quoted as follows: Nos. 3 to 9, 1.65c.; Nos. 9 
and 10, 1.70c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.75c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.80c., and Nos. 14 and 15, 1.90c. One-pass box annealed 
No. 28 black sheets are now 2.30c. and No. 28 galvanized 
3.35c., at mill. We quote corrugated roofing sheets at $1.60 
per square for painted and $2.85 for galvanized, 2%-in. cor- 
rugations. Jobbers charge the usual advances over these 
prices for small lots from store. 

Tin Plate.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
is getting its Humbert Works at South Connellsville, Pa., 
containing six hot mills, ready for operation and expects to 
start it early in December. The La Belle and Laughlin 
works of the company at Wheeling are still closed down 
tight, and no attempt has been made by the company to 
operate either of these works since the strike started on 
July 1 last. Reports that the equipment of these two plants 
would be moved to other mills have not been verified, and 
are probably incorrect. Consumers are specifying freely 
against contracts for tin plate, and shipments by the mills 
are heavy. We quote 100-lb. cokes at $3.50 per base box, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for the remainder of this year and first 
quarter of next. 

Bars.—Several of the leading steel bar mills have booked 
a very heavy tonnage for delivery in the first quarter of 
next year, and contracts for this delivery are still being 
placed. In fact, the leading steel bar mills are pretty well 
filled up to April 1 of next year, and in some cases are 
refusing to book contracts offered, or else are scaling down 
very considerably the tonnage called for in these contracts. 
We quote steel bars at 1.50c. to 1.55c. at mill for reason- 
ably prompt shipment, but on contracts for first quarter de- 
livery two leading mills are quoting about 1.45c. at mill. 
The mills making iron bars are almost as badly congested 
with work as the steel bar mills, and prices are very strong. 
We quote iron bars at. 1.60c. to 1.65c., at mill, Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—-New demand continues active, 
specifications against contracts are coming in freely, and the 
mills are filled up with orders for the next several months 
or longer, and are somewhat behind in shipments. We quote 
hoops for forward delivery at 1.50c., and for prompt delivery 
at 1.60c. to 1.65c., at mill. Steel bands are very firm at 
1.40c. to 1.45¢. on contracts and 1.50c. to 1.55c. for prompt 
shipment. 

Spelter.—Prices on this material continue to soar, and 
this week prime grades of Western spelter are selling at 
very close to 6.25c., East St. Louis, the freight to Pittsburgh 
being 1214. 

Spikes.—Some large inquiries from leading railroads are 
in the market, and it is probable that heavy contracts will 
be placed in the near future, Several of the spike makers 
continue to refuse to sell for delivery into next year, except 
at an advance. Prices are firm, and for local trade stand- 
ard sizes of railroad spikes are now held at $1.75 to $1.80, 
while for delivery in Eastern and Western territory $1.70 to 
$1.75 is quoted in carload and larger lots, with 5c. per keg 
advance for small lots. 

Shafting.—New buying continues active, and specifica- 
tions are coming in freely. Makers of shafting have more 
orders on their books at present than at any time in the 
past year or more and shipments are heavy. The market is 
firm, on the basis of 57 off in carload lots and 52 in less than 
carload lots, delivered in base territory and for delivery this 
year, while for delivery next year quotations are 55 in car- 
load and larger lots and 50 off in less than carload lots, de- 
livered in base territory. 

Rivets.—The demand for rivets has quieted down some- 
what since the last advance in prices was made, but con- 
sumers are taking out material freely on orders placed prior 
to the recent advance. Prices are as follows: Structural 
rivets, % in. and larger, 2.05c., base; cone head boiler 
rivets, 34 in. and larger, 2.15c., base; 54 in. and 11-16 in. 
take an advance of 15c., and ™% in. and 9-16 in. take an 
advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter than 1 in. also take an 
advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, net cash, f.o.b. mill. 

Merchant Pipe.—As yet the inquiry of the Manu- 
facturers’ Light & Heat Company for six miles of 12-in. 
pipe has not been placed. Orders for pipe entered by 
the mills in October were about as heavy as in September, 
but the situation will likely quiet down a little now, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season. As yet no advance 
has been made in the prices of steel pipe, but it is not 
unlikely that an advance in prices of iron pipe may be 
made in the near future, one local mill having been quoting 
for some time on the basis of 74 and 5 off for 34 to 6-in. 
pipe. The official discount on black steel pipe, 34 to 6 in., is 
now 80 and 5, and on iron pipe, % to 6 in., 75 and 5, in 
carload and larger lots to the largest trade. It should be 
noted that these prices are absolutely minimum, and are 
only made to the large trade in carload and larger lots, job- 
bers charging the usual advances to the smaller trade for 
shipments from store. 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for locomotive tubes is 
showing a steady increase and some large inquiries are im 
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the market. The large contracts for locomotives recently 
placed by the New York Central, the Erie and other lead- 
ing railroads should soon bring about some heavy orders for 
boiler tubes to equip these locomotives. The demand for 
merchant tubes is also showing some improvement, but the 
mills could take care of more business if they had it. Of- 
ficial discounts printed elsewhere are still being slightly 
shaded. : 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Leading consumers of scrap are 
either filled up for some time ahead or else have made an 
agreement not to place contracts for scrap at ruling prices, 
as the market has quieted down very considerably, dealers 
finding it difficult to make sales except by offering conces- 
sions in prices. The pressure of a good deal of scrap that 
is loaded on cars and must find destination has resulted in 
several small sales of heavy steel scrap having been made 
at $17.50, although dealers still regard the reguar market 
as $18. We continue to quote heavy steel scrap at $18, but 
on a firm offer it is probable that some could be picked up 
without much trouble at $17.50 or perhaps less. Dealers 
quote No. 1 cast at $17.25 to $17.50; No. 2, $16.25 to 
$16.50; bundled sheet scrap, $16.25 to $16.50; No. 1 rail- 
road malleable, $16 to $16.25; rerolling rails, $18.25 to 
$18.50, for delivery at Newark, Cambridge or Cumberland, 
Md.; grate bars, $14 to $14.25; No. 1 busheling scrap, 
$16.25 to $16.50; No. 2, $13.25 to $13.50; low phosphorus 
melting stock, 0.04 and under, $21 to $21.25; steel axles, 
$21.50 to $21.75; iron axles, $27.50 to $28; locomotive axles, 
$28 to $28.25; old car wheels, $18.50 to $18.75, and No. 1 
railroad wrought scrap, $18.50 to $18.75. Borings and 
turnings have gone off in price, and we quote cast iron bor- 
ings at $11 to $11.25 and machine shop turnings, $13.25 to 
$13.50. There is a good demand for sheet bar crop ends 
and also for No. 1 cast scrap. Sheet bar crop ends are 
firm at $19.50, at shipping point. All above prices are per 
gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, unless otherwise stated. 
We note sales of about 300 tons of heavy steel scrap at 
$17.50; 800 tons of No. 1 cast scrap at $17.50, and 300 
tons of sheet bar crop ends at $19.55 per gross ton at ship- 
ping point. Several important scrap lists closed this week, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines west, November 3, and 
the New York Central, November 4. The scrap list of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad East closes November 9. 

Coke.—The output of coke in the Klondike and Con- 
nellsville regions is heavier now than at any time in the past 
two years, amounting last week to 441,789 tons. The de- 
mand for furnace and foundry coke is active, and standard 
makes of furnace coke for delivery in the first half of next 
year are firm at $2.85 to $2.90 per net ton at oven. For 
prompt shipment, best makes of furnace coke are quoted at 
about $2.75 per net ton at oven. Standard makes of 72-hour 
foundry coke for delivery in the first half of next year are 
quoted at $3 and up to $3.50 per net ton at oven. 


Walter-Wallingford & Co., People’s Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, have been appointed selling agents for the pig 
iron of the Southern Iron & Steel Company, in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville and an 
intermediate territory. Arrangements are under way for 
the opening of a Chicago office of this firm. 
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San Francisco. 


San Francisco, October 27, 1909. 


The situation in most lines of finished materials on the 
Pacific Coast has taken a decided turn for the better. The 
gradual increase of business has brought about a stronger 
market, and the price cutting which has made business un- 
profitable for local merchants during the last year has been 
stopped, bringing prices in San Francisco about to a parity 
with those in the East. While the increasing firmness is 
apparent in all departments, bars and merchant pipe are the 
lines principally affected. The present advance, with a pre- 
vailing expectation of a continued upward movement, has 
induced a more pressing demand on the part of consumers, 
who show great anxiety to cover their requirements of the 
near future. The jobbers are also coming into the market 
more actively. They regard conditions as favorable for a 
profitable business during the coming year, and find more 
inducement to carry large supplies than in the past. Orders 
for structural fabrication are slow in coming out, and few 
large projects are in prospect locally, though there is still a 
good movement of the raw material. Hoops are scarce, with 
larger requirements on the Coast than for several years 
past. The advancing prices of cast iron pipe have brought 
out a larger inquiry, the numerous small orders which are 
now being booked amounting to a considerable tonnage. Pig 
“ts and old material are less active, but both are firmly 

eld. 


Structural Material.— According to figures prepared 
by the San Francisco Architectural Club the value of build- 
ing operations in this city from May, 1906, to July 31, 
1909, is $139,584,538, including 86 class A buildings, valued 
at $20,063,260; 113 class B, $8,435,871, and 1477 class C, 
$45,510,644. The amount of steel used between the dates 
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mentioned is estimated at 284,715 tons. “The local situa- 
tion has been comparatively quiet for several weeks, and 
there is little work of importance in immediate prospect. 
The tonnage, however, has so far been well maintained, 
fabricating orders being already booked for several months 
in advance, and there has been no decrease in the inquiry 
for the raw shapes on the part of local fabricators. While 
the office building requirements of the city are satisfied for 
the present, plans are being made for several large build- 
ings for the city and for local clubs. The amount of small 
work in prospect is increasing, and is taken almost entirely 
by local shops, who are taking such jobs at prices too low 
to attract Eastern interests. The latter are still holding 
aloof from this market, taking only occasional jobs of com- 
paratively small proportions. A fabricating contract is to 
be let shortly for the new Olympic Club Building. Plans 
have been accepted for the new Masonic Temple, for which 
contracts amounting to about $800,000 will be let. The 
Supervisors have authorized the erection of a new county 
jail, appropriating $150,000 for preliminary work. The 
Bohemian Club contract has been let. <A six-story addition 
is to be built for the Golden West Hotel, and a large steel 
frame apartment building is being figured. The tonnage re- 
quired at other Pacific Coast points is rapidly increasing, 
buildings in prospect in the Northwest being a 14-story 
court house at Seattle, Wash., a seven-story hotel and a 
$500,000 building for the Union Savings & Trust Company 
at the same place, and a 10-story building for the Commer- 
cial Club at Tacoma. The Moran Company has the steel 
contract for the Northern Bank & Trust Company’s building 
at Seattle. Bids will be opened November 1 for a jail at 
Elko, Ney. Plans are being made for a $350,000 steel 
frame court house at Bakersfield, Cal. Beams and channels, 
3 to 15 in., are quoted at 2.65c. from store in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Bars.—Unusual firmness has developed in the local bar 
situation, owing to a continued large demand and the deple- 
tion of supplies in the hands of local merchants. Some sec- 
tions have become very searce, and great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in filling sorting up orders. While a heavy tonnage 
of foreign bars has been ordered, arrivals will not increase 
sufficiently to relieve the situation for several months. Prices 
have been badly demoralized for some time, but a firm basis 
has now been established, as present conditions make price 
cutting practically impossible. Requirements continue to 
increase, buyers being especially active since the advance in 
prices. The output of local manufacturers is closely sold up 
for some time to come, and the outlook is for a profitable 
market throughout 1910. Merchants quote the following 
prices for bars, from store, San Francisco: Steel, 2.40c. ; 
iron, 2.20¢e. 

Pig Iron.—A considerable tonnage of pig iron has been 
moved during the last month, but the recent purchases ap- 
pear to have filled the immediate requirements of the local 
foundries and the market is rather quiet at the moment. 
Foundry operations are also less active than a few weeks 
ago, but in view of the municipal work on hand and in 
prospect this condition is believed to be only temporary. 
This market shows little strength except in response to the 
increasing firmness in other quarters. While recent arrivals 
have been light, the spot supply is still large, and there is 
no disposition on the part of melters to buy for future 
arrival, though large purchases of Chinese iron by local im- 
porters are reported. Importers quote the following spot 
prices on foundry iron: Chinese, $25; English and Conti- 


nental, $23 to $24.50. There is scarcely any movement of - 


domestie iron in this market, but No. 2 Southern foundry 
iron is quoted at $25. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Large requirements on the Pacific 
Coast have been coming up very slowly, most of the con- 
tracts recently reported involving only a small tonnage, 
while very few new specifications of any importance are 
being figured. The movement is nevertheless slightly greater 
than for several weeks past, owing to the increasing num- 
ber of small orders from both municipalities and corpora- 
tions: Prices are extremely firm, with some advance over 
previous quotations, and buyers are accordingly coming into 
the market for their winter’s requirements. Many inquiries 
have been received on which orders will probably be booked 
early next month, and all indications favor a satisfactory 
movement up to the close of the year. The only notable con- 
tract reported recently is about 900 tons for Colusa, Cal., 
awarded to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. Redwood City, “al., will receive bids Nov. 1 
for 1400 ft. of 8-in., 4280 ft. of 10-in., and small lots of 12, 
6 and 4 in. pipe. Prices are now quoted at $39 for 4-in., 
$38 for 6 to 12 in., and gas pipe $1 extra. 

Merchant Pipe.—After a long period of irregularity in 
prices, definite values have been established for the jobbing 
business in merchant pipe in San Francisco, the present 
figures showing a material advance over those that have pre- 
vailed in the past. No large individual inquiries have come 
up for some time, but a steady movement has been in pros- 
ress for the last month, and the total tonnage is slightly 
greater than for the month preceding. Following the stiff- 
ening of prices, heavy orders have been received by the local 
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merchants and the latter are buying more freely than be- 
fore. The outlook for business in the oil fields is steadily 
improving, recent bookings showing some increase over those 
ot the early fall. The values now being realized on the out- 
put of productive wells are drawing additiona] investment in 
that direction, and the supply interests anticipate a very ac- 
tive year. A contract is to be let Nov. 3 for a large lot of 
4 and 5 in. galvanized pipe for the Hawaiian Islands. 

Old Material.— The heavy purchases of the last two 
months have filled immediate requirements of buyers on the 
Pacific Coast, besides cleaning up the market of the heaviest 
offerings. Business is accordingly rather quiet at the mo- 
ment, though the feeling on most descriptions is very firm. 
There is still some inquiry for cast scrap, and most of the 
available stock is held at the top quotation. while some deai- 
ers are asking an advance. Other descriptions are dull, with 
none of any consequence offered. Prices are quoted as fol- 
lows: Cast scrap, heavy, $18, light, $17 per gross ton; steel] 
scrap, $6 to $7 per gross ton; railroad wrought scrap, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, $10.50 to $11 per net ton: old steel rails, 
$9.50 per net ton. 


The Pacific Hardware & Steel Company has taken a 
20-year lease on a $100,000 building, to be erected imme- 
diately in Los Angeles, It will have four Stories, covering 
an area 80 x 200 ft., besides a large one-story warehouse. 

P. Noble of the Pacific Rolling Mill Company has just 
returned from a visit to the mills at Gary. 

The Abner Doble Company has sold out its bar iron 
and steel business to the Judson Mfg, Company, and wil] 
hereafter devote its entire attention to the water wheel and 
machinery lines, 

N. Samwell of Rangoon arrived here recently to purchase 
mining machinery. He expects to place orders amounting 
to nearly $1,000,000. 

Chas. C. Moore & Co. have started work on their con- 
tract for 2400 tons of cast steel specials for the new water 
System. Chas. C. Moore returned last week, after spending 
Some time in Europe and the East’ in the interest of the 
Portola festival. 

Marine business is still increasing at this port. The 
Western Pacific Railway has called for bids on steel hulls 
for a number of large ferryboats. The Moore & Scott Iron 
Works is building a large barge for the Associated Oi] Com- 
pany and making repairs on several vessels. Eleven vessels 
are awaiting repairs at the Union Iron Works drydocks. 
The marine department, foundry aud machine shops of the 
Union Iron Works are now in full operation. 

Mr. Finnegan, purchasing agent for the United Railroads. 
has just returned from the East. 

The Enterprise Foundry Compaay has taken a contract 
to supply 890 10-in. valves for the water supply system. The 
price for iron castings is 3\4c. per pound. 

The Producers’ Transportation Company has let contracts 
for power machinery in connection with its pipe line, the 
principal contracts going to the Machinery & Electrica] 
Company of Los Angeles and Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


cuetiuitiniilione.... 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 2. 1909. 

Fairly active buying in crude and nearly all classes of 
finished materials continues. In some grades purchases for 
early 1910 deliveries are more extensive, usually at higher 
prices than those ruling for reasonably prompt shipments. 
More inquiry for some classes of pig iron is noted, with 
prices exceedingly firm. Producers maintain a very strong 
position, and tonnage for early delivery, except in broken 
lots, is practically cleaned up. The continued activity of the 
railroads in placing orders for rolling stock and motive 
power is encouraging, practically assuring a further good 
demand for materials entering into their construction. Stee! 
billets have been more active, some fair quantities being 
taken for early 1910 deliveries at $1 advance over recent 
prices. Sheets are very strong, prompt shipments command- 
ing sharp premiums. Old material is less active and prices 
have receded slightly, but the decline is believed to be only 
temporary. 

Pig Iron.—Considerable inquiry for foundry iron is 
noted, both for early and forward delivery. Sellers, how- 
ever, have no large tonnage to offer for early shipment and 
still hesitate when it comes to taking any important con- 
tracts for extended shipment, as future costs are, to some 
extent, still uncertain. Stocks on furnace banks are low, 
but from the freedom with which deliveries are being taken 
by consumers it is believed that the latter may .be accumu- 
lating some stock. Prices continue strong: off grades may 
be had a trifle under the market, but standard brands are 
firm. Sales, while mostly small individually, aggregate a 
fair tonnage. A few sizable orders are reported. One lot 
of 1000 tons of No. 2 X for November-December shipment, 
was done at $19.25. delivered. Moderate quantities, however. 
command from $19 to $19.50 for No. 2 X for deliveries 
extending over the balance of the year and first quarter of 
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1910. Several fair lots of low grade iron have been sold 
to cast iron pipe foundries, one seller reporting an aggregate 
of 3000 tons during the week, of which 1250 tons was 
forge, to a Delaware River foundry, at $17.80, delivered. 
Virginia foundry iron has not been active; sales, some of 
Which run up to several hundred tons, for prompt and first 
quarter delivery, are reported. One lot of 700 tons of No, 2 
plain, for December-February shipment, was sold at $19, 
delivered. The leading Virginia interest will, it is believed, 
mark up its price 50 cents a ton, making a $17, furnace, 
basis for No. 2 X foundry. Southern foundry irons still 
show no movement in this territory. The forge iron market 
is somewhat more active, more tonnage being under negotia- 
tion for shipment early next year, Several producers are 
now holding this grade at $17.25, furnace. Several lots ag- 
sregating about 5000 tons are being inquired for. and it is 
doubtful if any standard forge iron could be had under 
$17.75, delivered in this vicinity, at which figure several 
small lots, for reasonably early delivery, have been sold. 
Considerable interest is being taken in the basic iron situa- 
tion. The unexpected blowing out of a large Schuylkill 
Valley furnace, reported last week, will hold up delivery on 
probably 25,000 tons of this grade before the furnace can 
be put in again. A fire a few days ago at one of the New 
Jersey furnaces will, however, result in but a temporary 
Stoppage and should have no effect on the market. The 
shortage in basic for this year’s delivery from the foregoing 
causes will not, it is believed, affect any of the steel mills, 
as they have in almost every instance either accumulated a 
little iron or have bought sufficient to take care of just such 
delays in deliveries. While the majority of mills are coy- 
ered for this year and first quarter requirements, several 
sales for such shipment have been made. One lot of 3000 
tons, for November-January, and another for 5000 tons, in 
shipments of 1000 tons per month, are reported at $19, de- 
livered. The latter sale was Virginia basic, makers of 
Which have now advanced their price to $17, at furnace. 
Further purchases of low phosphorus iron are noted. The 
Same buyer who took 6000 tons, for April-December ship- 
ment, reported last week, has taken a further tonnage, 
understood to be a like amount, at a price equal to $22.50, 
delivered here. A further sale has been made to parties 
outside the district at a price equal to $22.75 here, and 
makers are not inclined to book further business at less 
than this figure. The general tone of the market js very 
Strong and, while there has probably been a little less buy- 
ing, consumers are placing moderate tonnages for early 1910 
delivery when such shipments can be obtained. Purchases 
for second quarter shipment would also be made if sellers 
were willing to accept such business. For delivery in buy- 
ers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, during 
the next five months, the following quotations are named 
for standard brands: 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No, 2 X foundry. $19.00 to $19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain 18.50 to 19.00 


Virginia, No. © eI Sie Ty tet 19.00 to 19.50 
Virginia, No, 2 NIRS is 5056 indie acc 18.50 to 19.00 
SE POUR tineFinescescee cnc 17.75 to 18.00 
ERs sine snes, ip eee 19.00 
ONE rks... sss. 22.75 to 23.00 


Ferromanganese.- Very little inquiry has developed in 
this particular territory, although some fairly good sized 
lots are being asked for by consumers in the West. Sellers 
have somewhat higher ideas regarding prices, and while nom- 
inal quotations for first half of next year range from $44.50 
to $45, Baltimore, some sellers talk about $1 advance. 


Billets.—-Greater activity in the demand is observed. 
Eastern mills. however, have about sold their output for the 
next few months and refuse business for such delivery, 
Heavier sales at higher prices, for the first quarter of 1910 
are reported. Several round lots of ordinary rolling steel, 
including one of 5000 tons, were sold at $30.60, delivered in 
this vicinity, for shipment during the early portion of next 
year, and considerable further inquiry is reported, buyers 
appearing to be anxious to cover for their requirements 
even for a more extended period. Forging billets are in 
g00d demand and are quoted $2 to $3 higher than ordinary 


+ 


Steel, dependent on conditions and grade. 

Plates.——The deinand continues heavy, particularly busi- 
ness originating with the railroads. Large tonnages are 
required by the ear builders, whil® orders come in freely 
from all classes of consumers, Mills in this territory are 
running at full capacity and, in instances, have exceeded 
largely during the past few months the output made during 
the corresponding period in 1907. Deliveries are steadily 
hardening and prices for prompt delivery are on a somewhat 
higher level. Tonnage for first quarter shipment js being 
taken in a conservative Way at prices ranging from 1.75¢. 
to 1.80c. For reasonable deliveries on desirable business 
1.70c. might be done, but it is next to impossible to get early 
Shipments at any lower range, 


Structural Material.— Mills are still actively engaged 
and prompt deliveries are hard to obtain. Large tonnages 
are in sight from car builders; several] small bridge orders 
have been placed, and the contract for the Fidelity Builq- 
ing, in Baltimore, is understood to have been awarded to a 
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local fabricator. Miscellaneous business comes out in good 
volume, and, while there has been a slight lull in buying 
in some directions, the undertone of the market is exceed- 
ingly strong. Prices are very firm, quotations for plain 
shapes ranging from 1.70c. to 1.75c., delivered in this terri- 
tory, with mills still refusing to accept business for extended 
1910 shipment. 

Sheets.—A large volume of business is being offered, 
and makers, who now have order books about filled for this 
year, are in pretty comfortable shape. For prompt ship- 
ment sharp advances are obtained, $2 to $3 a ton above 
prices for which orders for reasonable deliveries are taken. 
Producers have the situation well in hand and are not dis- 
posed to accept fresh business, their production for the next 
few months being taken by regular customers. Prices for 
reasonable delivery in this territory range about as follows: 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos, 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—There is a fair volume of business coming out, 
particularly for refined iron bars, as deliveries on steel bars 
are hard to get, a number of makers being practically out 
of the market as far as new orders for this year’s delivery 
are concerned. Prices for steel bars are firm at 1.65c., de- 
livered in this territory; refined iron bars show a slight ad- 
vance, 1.62c. to 1.70c. being named for reasonably early de- 
livery, dependent upon tonnage and specifications. 

Coke.—The situation is unchanged; prompt coke is not 
very plentiful, and makers ask higher prices than consumers 
are willing to pay for extended shipment. Transactions, 
therefore, have not been very extensive. Small lots of four- 
dry coke have been sold at prices ranging from $2.75 to $3 
per net ton at ovens. Furnace coke has not been active. 
Quotations for 1910 delivery hover close around $3 at oven. 
For delivery in this vicinity during the balance of the year 
the following quotations have been named: 


Connellsville furnace coke..............-$5.00 to $5.25 
DOGNGET - CORO» o% 6 <.00c6 0 hk Wea ieee ees 5.10 to 5.25 
Mountain furnace coke..........+.eeeee 4.65 to 4.85 
PUNT CONG s basic ccescacevaneteunas 4.70 to 4.85 


Old Material.—The market is decidedly easier, and 
prices on some grades show a slight decline. The lull, how- 
ever, is believed to be but temporary. The associated heavy 
melting steel consumers report that they are receiving good 
supplies of scrap; outsiders, however, now refuse to pay 
over $18.25, delivered, for that grade of old material. It 
has been definitely decided that the cargo of foreign crop 
ends brought in by the Winnie is to be admitted at the $1 
rate of duty. Local customs officers claim that every lot 
of imported scrap will have to stand on its own merits as 
regards classifications, but it is believed that the rulings 
will not be excessively rigid where it is known that the 
material is going to mills for remelting. Sales during the 
week have been rather light, in some grades not enough 
business being transacted to establish a market. Prices, 
while to some extent nominal, range about as follows for 
prompt deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and 
nearby points: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops.......... $18.00 to $18.25 
Old stee! rails, rerolling.............. 19.00 to 5 






a Se es eee ee 22.00 to 

et Ce Pee. pchinich eens Oa Se ome 24.00 to 

ee Ce DE wkcacecudusecediescetes 30.00 to 31.00 
et RE IS 6 0 ea Wis citee aele wee a 21.00 to 22.00 
CE SPURMES 0.6 5-0 au ghid 4.0 Weare nee etis 17.50 to 18.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. wrought........... 21.00 to 21.50 
Ss a SRP yer ree ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Pee ee er ore 17.00 to 17.75 
Ki, Ce eres 17.25 to 17.75 
i Pr Ce Ce. ick ses saa bee's 16.50 to 17.00 
el a I Os oi a Ob vdlee evn se anne 10.75 to 11.25 
Wy CU ois ad aad os 0800-3 -..- 15.00to 15.50 
IS Pier Cate a ode v8 sae eens «+++. 14.00to 15.00 
eT NS S55 Fre oh ke ae iit eee Se eS 13.00 to 13.50 
RN I wi ses cb Cae bawe 8 ¥en 14.50 to 15.00 





The German Iron Market. 


BERLIN, October 21, 1909. 

The event of chief interest in the iron market the past 
week has been the further advance of pig iron and shect 
prices on the Diisseldorf Exchange in the fortnightly trading 
on Friday. The following changes in prices were noted: 
Siegerland puddling, 55 to 58 marks, against 55 to 57 on 
October 1; steel-making iron, 58 to 60 marks, against 57 to 
60; German Bessemer, 59 to 61 marks, against 58 to 61; 
Luxemburg foundry No, 3, 49 to 50 marks, against 48 to 50; 
Jerman hematite, 59 to 61 marks, against 58 to 60; thin 
sheets, 125 to 130 marks, against 123 to 130. 

Otherwise the market has been rather devoid of new fea- 
tures. No further advances in prices on the part of trade 
combinations have been reported, but within a week or two 
various organizations will meet to fix their next year prices. 
The Wire Rod Association meets next week for that pur- 
pose. The Steel Syndicate will also soon give out its new 
prices. It is reported that the sentiment within .the organi- 
zation is drifting in favor of raising the prices of semiman- 
ufactured products, and there is a manifest anxiety among 
consumers lest this be done. The independent trade press is 
arguing that an advance would be a great mistake, since 


the prices of finished products are not yet high enough to 
afford a fair profit to many of the works that have to buy 
their material. This is the case with bars, notwithstanding 
the fact that their price has improved considerably withia 
the past three months. 

The projected organization of the bar trade seems to be 
meeting with greater obstacles than were expected about 
the beginning of the month. It is pointed out that the big 
mixed products establishments in the syndicate will be slow 
to surrender the advantage which they derive from having a 
free hand in respect to bars in times of business depression, 
such as we have just been going through, when they were 
able to keep their mills fairly well employed by increasing 
their output of bars. This, of course, demoralized the trade, 
and the independent producers of bars—that is, those not 
producing their own supplies of steel material—were the 
chief sufferers. 

A report.on conditions in the Silesian District shows 
that the trade is on a satisfactory basis. All the works are 
well employed and old orders are being worked off at a nor- 
mal pace. Building operations have become pretty brisk and 
promise still greater activity later on, and this has much 
improved the market for structural shapes. The demand for 
beams is active. Foreign markets are also sending in good 
orders. This is also true of semifinished products in gen- 
eral, on which prices are firm. Buyers who are trying to 
make engagements for supplementary amounts of steel for 
the current quarter, to be delivered within short periods, 
are meeting with difficulty in getting accommodation, since 
the rolling mills mostly insist upon four to six weeks for 
delivery. The stocks in their hands are low. 

There is a marked tendency among the big companies 
of the West, many of which have been adding improvements 
on a large scale during the pasi two years of depression, to 
raise new capital to pay for those improvements. Only re- 
cently the Deutsch-Luxemburg Company made a consider- 
able addition to its capital; and now the Rombacher Hiit- 
tenwerke, one of the biggest companies in Lorraine, is about 
to raise $1,200,000, after having raised nearly $1,700,000 
only last year. Its capital, after the present increase, will 
amount to $10,700,000. 

Germany’s exports of iron and iron manufactures dur- 
ing the first nine months of the year, not including electrical 
and other machinery, amounted to 2,879,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 2,804,000 during the parallel period of 1908. 
Imports, on the other hand, dropped from 430,000 to 334,- 
000 tons. Exports of electrical and other machinery 
reached 335,500 tons, against 367,000 tons, while imports 
were 58,700 tons, against 69,000 tons. 


a Oe 


Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 27, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

A feature of the local situation in iron and steel circles 
is the firm and steady tone of the markets and a rapid 
advance toward reconstruction of the few weak spots. All 
necessary details looking to the placing in commission of the 
only idle furnace stack in this section have been completed, 
and to-day the sale of the Steel Foundry Company’s plant 
to R. L. Barrett of Philadelphia is confirmed by the insol- 
vency courts. This property, idle two years, is expected 
to be placed in operation by the first of the year. The 
$75,000 obtained by Wm. B. Melish, receiver, is to be paid 
$10,000 cash, $10,000 in six months, $15,000 in one year, 
$20,000 in 18 months, and the remainder within two years. 
Deferred payments act as mortgage on the property, and 
any failure to meet them cancels the mortgage and restores 
the plant to the receiver. The purchaser is required to keep 
$80,000 insurance on the plant at all times. 

Pig Iron.—Foundry grades have been the leader, and 
the purchase by an Ohio pipe interest of 36,000 tons for 
first half requirements was the principal transaction of the 
week. Of this 12,000 tons was Virginia iron, Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 foundry, at a combination price, and aside from 8000 to 
10,000 tons bought of nearby furnace interests the remaining 
tonnage is supposed to have been negotiated direct and with 
Valley or northern Ohio interests. Malleable is the strongest 
iron in to-day’s list, not fewer than five large manufacturing 
interests asking prices for good sized tonnages. A Michigan 
consumer wants 500 to 1000 tons to fill out underestimated 
requirements. The northern Ohio interest in the market last 
week is said to be still seeking. A central Ohio concern 
wants 2000 tons for first quarter, and a Missouri interest 
seeks 3000 tons for the first half. Two large melters in 
Chicago territory bought over 10,000 tons through a local 
agency for next year. Charcoal irons have also been in 
demand and standard Southern has sold on the basis of 
$22, furnace. Dealers are anticipating some business very 
soon from> concerns known to have covered for only the 
first quarter requirements. Northern irons are strong, and 
all save one interest in the Lronton District seem to be hold- 
ing firm at $17.50, furnace. This one is still willing to sel] 
for this year at $17. No statement is made as to what 
the reorganized Hamilton Iron & Steel Company will do in 
the matter of prices, but it is believed that the new owners 
will be quite as conservative as the old were at least, and 
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the Cincinnati sales agency is not apt to be changed. Basic 
is believed to be rather well cleaned up; sales have been 
light during the week. The pipe companies have cleaned 
out low grade foundry irons pretty thoroughly and the price 
is stronger relatively at $13.50 to $13.75, Birmingham, for 
forge, than No. 2 foundry at $15. Directors of the Southern 
Iron & Steel Company passed through here to-day en route 
from inspection of their properties. For prompt shipment 
and delivery over the balance of the year, based on freight 
rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, 
we quote as follows: 





Southern coke, No, 1 foundry to $18.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry to 18.25 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry.... to 17.75 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry to 17.25 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. f to 18.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft... 7.75 to 18.25 
on cae ee wis be 6 Oke hee we D 17.00 
Ne os Gap ao ah ee 6 aw hie WS 16.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon...............6. 20.20 
Lake Superior coke, No, 1............ 18.70 to 19.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2............ 18.20to 18.70 
Lake Superior coke, No, 3............ 17.70 to 18.20 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 24.75 to 25.25 
Lake Superior car wheel.............. 21.75 to 22.25 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—The shortage of box and stock cars noted last 
week is intensified this week, and shippers, particularly in 
the Pocahontas and Connellsville regions, are much con- 
cerned. The labor situation seems a little easier. Furnaces 
are all calling for their maximum shipments on contracts, 
and some of them are asking for additional tonnages, which 
increases the confusion. For spot Connellsville furnace 
grades the price is $2.00 to $3 per net ton at oven and on 
contract the same. Connellsville foundry brands are firm 
at $3 to $3.10 for spot and on contract $3.30 to $8.50. The 
Wise County product is running about the same, as are also 
the Pocahontas grades. Foundries are evidently anticipating 
a higher market, for they are buying, although being well 
covered for the greater part of next year with much lower 
priced coke. 

Structural Material.—Jobbers are getting 2c. as the 
minimum on structural material, and mill deliveries on ma- 
terial ordered now are not promised earlier than some time 
in January. There is still a good demand for twisted steel 
bars for concrete building, and these are sold out of stock 
at about 2.20c. for % in. and larger. Mills are not quoting 
for extended delivery. 


Bars.—Mill deliveries are hardly obtainable before Feb- 
ruary, and the price is described as firm at 1.65c., Cincinnati, 
for medium and small lots, with 1.90c. asked for small lots 
from store. Iron bars are firmer and about the best that 
ean be done is 1.60c., local mill, but 1.55c. has been done 
during the week on a small tonnage of a special size. Deal- 
ers are asking 1.90c. for small lots from stock. 


Sheets.—Independent interests in this market are ask- 
ing and getting $2 a ton better than the quoted basing price, 
and deliveries are from four to six weeks behind. Buyers 
are evidently putting in orders for as much as they can get 
from such producers as can give them reasonably early de- 
livery, and this is particularly true of galvanized sheets. 
The absolute minimum is 3.50c., Cincinnati, on No. 28 gal- 
vanized; 3.60c. to the less than carload buyer. On black 
No. 28 the local market is 2.50c. to 2.60c., Cincinnati, ac- 
cording to deliveries. Corrugated roofing sheets are quoted 
at $1.80 per square, Cincinnati, for painted and $3 for gal- 
vanized, 2%4-in. corrugations, as against $1.60 and $2.85, 
Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—Dealers differ as to the condition of the 
market on scrap. A careful investigation into conditions 
indicates that the demand has quieted down considerably 
under the pressure of the high prices asked. There is no 
advance in prices, and if anything the market is a trifle 
weaker. Railroad offerings in this territory are light. The 
demand for rolling mill scrap has subsided considerably. 
For delivery in buyers’ yards, Cincinnati and southern Ohio, 
the market is about as follows: 


No. 1 R. R wrought, net ton..........$14.50 to $15.00 
eg a Serer rere 8.50to 9.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 16.00 to 17.00 
ai RE ee es 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 east acrap, met tor... .s 6... ..00. 14.50 to 15.00 
ny A a wh, sins ach oem 10.50 to 11.00 
Old iron axles, net ton....... Leet wate 19.00 to 19.50 
Ob tron GBTie Ors COM ..6 6c cee ews 18.50 to 19.00 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton........ 16.00 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton.... yo 17.00 
Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 23.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton...... Ree 16.00 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 19.00 





oe 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association was held on the evening of Novem- 
ber 1, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. Ellsworth M. 
Taylor, of Pouche, Nevin & Co., New York City, addressed 
the meeting on the subject of “ The Importance of Scien- 
tific Methods for Figuring Costs.” 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 2, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—Many of the larger consumers of Bessemer 
ore have come into the market in the past few days and 
secured reservations for their next year’s supply. Fearing 
a possible shortage of such ore next season, furnacemen are 
showing considerable anxiety about the matter, and, yield- 
ing to the buyers’ wishes, the ore firms are making the de- 
sired allotments, although they would prefer to have con- 
sumers hold off until after this year’s shipments are cleaned 
up. Practically all the Bessemer output of one leading 
merchant ore firm has already been reserved and large ton- 
nages have been allotted by other shippers. No action has 
been taken as yet regarding prices, but the furnacemen are 
being told in reply to their inquiries that an advance of 50 
cents a ton will doubtless be made on all grades of ore. 
Everything now points to an early buying movement for 
next year. Ore firms expect that actual sales will begin 
early in December and that a heavy tonnage will be sold 
before the end of the year. In 1907 the buying movement 
started the first week in December, but in the past two 
years the market has not opened up until well along in the 
spring. In view of the expected early buying movement it 
is very probable that the ore firms will definitely fix next 
year’s prices before the end of this month. The ore move- 
ment is now very heavy and will continue so as long as the 
weather permits. Some of the shippers will be pushed 
hard to get down all their sold tonnage before the close of 
navigation. Owing to the delay caused by storms, October 
shipments are expected to show a considerable falling off 
as compared with the two previous months, although the 
figures are not yet available. On November 1 the carrying 
charges on ore for the balance of the season were advanced 
10 cents a ton from all upper lake ports, putting the rates 
back to where they were before the reduction at the open- 
ing of the season in 1908. It is expected that the ad- 
vanced rates will prevail next season. Shippers, however, 
are pretty well covered, so that not much chartering is ex- 
pected at the advanced rates for the balance of the season. 
Prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: 
Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; Old 


> = 


Range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—A local furnace reports the sale of a small 
tonnage of No. 1 foundry at $18.50, at furnace, for first 
half delivery, and several sales of small lots were made in 
the Valley at $17.50 for No. 2 for the first quarter and first 
half delivery. A number of sales of small lots of off iron 
are also reported. Local furnaces are adhering to the price 
of $18, at furnace, for No. 2 foundry iron for any delivery. 
A meeting of the Bessemer Pig Iron Association was held 
in Cleveland last week, and it is understood that the senti- 
ment of the members is against any further advance in Bes- 
semer at the present time. Some producers outside of the 
association are asking higher prices for Bessemer, ranging 
from $19.25 to $20. Basic iron is quoted at $17.50 for the 
first quarter. We note the gale of a 2000-ton lot of basic 
by a local furnace for delivery through the entire first half 
at $18, at furnace. For the balance of the year we quote 
delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer ...... TTC LETT OL TLee er Te ee eee 
prestmere feemers, No. 1. ... 6 sicscaccce $18.65 to 18.90 
Dem ets POET, PE Base ss .hre dow 0100 18.15 to 18.40 
Norinern Coumery, NO. B. . ...0i00 cuiscccs 17.65 to 17.90 
yy Ae OS rn ee on oe 19.35 
CN se to ai sg wm i 17.15 to 17.40 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon...... 20.55 


Coke.—The market is rather quiet, but prices are firm. 
Some contracts for foundry grades are being closed. We 
quote standard Connellsville furnace coke at $2.75 to $2.85 
per net ton at oven for spot shipment, and $2.90 to $3 on 
contract for the first half. Connellsville 72-hour foundry 
coke is held at $3.25 for spot shipment and $3.25 to $3.50 
for the first half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications for all lines 
of finished material continue heavy and deliveries show no 
improvement. Prices show a stiffening tendency. Steel bars 
are very firm, at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for orders ac- 
companied by specifications, and some contracts are béing 
made for first quarter delivery at the lower price. The de- 
mand for plates continues heavy and local mills are getting 
a good volume of orders at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, which has 
been their minimum price for several weeks. Mill agencies 
are now generally adhering to this price for any delivery. 
The demand for iron bars shows considerable improvement. 
Large orders are coming in from the railroads and consitera- 
ble business is now coming from manufacturers, whe are 
buying iron bars to take the place of steel bars because of 
the scarcity of the latter. Local mills have advanced their 
prices on iron bars to 1.70c., but this price would be shaded 
$1 a ton on desirable orders and on sizes on which early 
deliveries can be made. On the larger sizes the local mills 
are filled with orders for several weeks. We quote iron 
bars at Toledo mill at 1.55c. for the balance of the year and 
1.55¢. to 1.60c. for the first quarter. The demand for struc- 
tural material has eased up somewhat, but there is considera- 
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ble new work in sight in building lines, for which contracts 
will be placed during the winter. The demand for sheets 
continues heavy, particularly for blue annealed, and the 
fact that mills are getting further behind on deliveries has 
resulted in an increase in warehouse orders. Local jobbers 
report that October was the largest month in their history in 
warehouse business. One leading jobber has advanced prices 
out of stock $2 a ton on steel bars, plates, shapes and sheets, 
now quoting bars at 1.90c. and plates and shapes at 2c. We 
note the sale of 500 tons of standard section rails to a local 
concern for industrial purposes. The demand for shafting is 
good and prices are firm. 

Old Material—The demand for all grades has been light. 
Mills have bought quite heavily and have large stocks on 
hand and do not seem disposed to take on any more at 
present. Owing to the inactivity of the market prices have 
eased up somewhat. A decline of 25 cents a ton is noted in 
quotations on heavy melting steel. Other prices remain 
about stationary, with the exception of cast scrap, which 
has advanced 50c. a ton. Although the demand for this 
grade is less active, dealers are holding firmly to prices 
ranging from $15.50 to $16.25 for No. 1 cast. The railroad 
offerings this week include the usual tonnage from the Erie 
and Pennsylvania Lines West, whose lists will close No- 
vember 3. Prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as 
follows: 


Ce BOUL PIII oo. c'a a '0'o 0 eia'slern ace . eee $17.50 to $18.00 
a cic 6 x alee FRR e Cb 8 en CES 20.50 to 21.00 
MN cS i sis voW sso eda Owes 20.50 to 21.00 
NN a's oes acd an wlewaele ane es 17.50 to 18.00 
PY 2”) re 16.75 to 17.25 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over........ 22.50 to 23.50 


1 

1 

2 
Agricultural malleable................ 15.00 to tree 

1 


ee Se ree ee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 11.50 to 12.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Been) GRE RBIOR. 60s bkw6 dscwawsce ss os QSLG6O te S22.00 
Oe Yaar re Corr ere 9.00to 9.25 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 11.00 to 11.25 
nek DUIS BPO RAOES fs ck. 0icisec 6200 00 e's 12.00 to 12.50 
ee ere ae o Wlag ace 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 17.25 to 17.50 
Pe GA arbiatre dS fhe ve vie eee Sa eee 15.50 to 16.00 
eg ech dict ee ce cS Cowen 12.50 to 13.00 
Pelee Sat BOOMS cides cee unc ouwewais 11.00 to 11.50 
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Buffalo. 


BuFFraLo, N. Y., November 2, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—tThe total of transactions for Buffalo District 
furnaces in all grades for the month of October was very 
heavy. Sales for the last week of the month for this pro- 
ducing district were 25,000 tons to tributary territory, with 
a large tonnage of sales to outlying districts and a liberal 
amount still under negotiation, making an aggregate of at 
least 60,000 tons of sales and transactions under negotiaticn 
for the week, a large proportion being for 1909 shipment. 
The situation as to prices is very strong, as indicated by 
the fact that so many furnaces are sold up and practically 
out of the market. In some instances, however, where 
prompt delivery iron is involved and the grades required are 
such as fit in with the furnace’s ability to deliver, slight con- 
cessions have been made from the price schedule quoted 
below. In basic the market is exceedingly firm and slightly 
higher, with a very limited supply obtainable, steel making 
iron being pretty well cleared up in this district and the 
leading producer heavily sold ahead. We quote as follows, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, for this year and first quarter 
deliveries : - 


WO, FS POG... cccscrcese ih heise $17.00 to $17.50 
NO. 3B A TOGHGTY 06 ccc ciccceee os twa 16.75 to 17.25 
Ee a SE rr er ee ee icuees 16.50 to 17.00 
a ES Te n'y Wa ek Co ore ate Seee-ah WO 16.25 to 16.50 
CE ID 5 fe epee 0d 8 ems 06 a O88 8 8 Cn 16.00 to. 16.50 
tN. 5 kkk aad cite teed eves en 17.50 to 18.00 
SOE SCS Wie ew 600 Maine Woes awa 19.00 to 19.50 
Oe ee eT Pre 18.00 to 18.50 
| PS ee ce eee 20.25 to 21.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for bar material 
continues very strong, with a growing scarcity, the best de- 
liveries obtainable being from three to four months from 
mills. ‘The inquiry for plates and shapes is fair, with an 
easier situation as to deliveries from mills, shipments in six 
to eight weeks being readily obtainable. Prices remain 
firm, the minimum for steel bars being 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
for carload lots, and 1.55c. and 1.60c. for less than carload 
lots; plates and shapes, .1.60c., Pittsburgh, in carload lots 
from mills. In structural lines the demand has slackened 
materially, although figures are being asked on a number 
of small building projects to be put through this season. 
The Wurtz & Son Iron Works has received contract for 
steel for the Co-operative Amusement Company’s theater, 
Buffalo, about 100 tons, and for a gas producer house for 
the Gould Coupler Company’s works, Depew, N. Y., for a 
like amount. Also contract for fabricating and erecting 
structural’ steel for the new water works pumping station, 
Buffalo, 1200 tons, for which the steel will be furnished by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. The Buffalo Structu- 
ral Steel Company has received contract for steel for the 
Frederick Z. Phelps factory building on Niagara street, and 
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contract for structural and ornamental iron work for the 
Central Park Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, about 150 tons. 

Old Material.—The market is decidedly easier and scrap 
appears to be quite plentiful. The Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, on account of being flooded with scrap material coming 
in on contracts and inability to secure help for prompt un- 
Joading, has placed a temporary embargo on all shipments 
to its mills until the overcrowded condition is relieved. This 
tends to cause scrap material to accumulate quite rapidly in 
local dealers’ yards, there being no immediate outlet to 
outside markets. Very quiet conditions prevail in all lines 
with the exception of machinery cast scrap and No. 1 rail- 


road wrought, in which there is considerable activity. Prices 
remain firm. We quote as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: 
ee ae eee $16.00 to $17.00 
EAP DROREROTUN Stel... oc ccciccvcsee 21.00 to 22.00 
POG: 2 PRUTORE WEHOURRE «6655 eee ec ces 18.00 to 18.25 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 17.00 to 17.50 
2 RO Sa er eer 20.50 to 21.00 
CN RS fi nis 20s Me tddwnweewndes 26.00 to 26.50 
SEE EN 6 deca 60: «658. 0:aip bee eke G8 18.00 to 18.50 
SEOEEEOIUNEE «MGEIOUIIO. 6 oc coc acccccecees 17.00 to 17.50 
EE I Sis dia aed wa chm dig me wens 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive grate bars............e0.. 13.00 to 13.50 
a UPR] PSP oe eee ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel castings... 12.00to 12.50 
Clean cast iron boring=...,........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Pee.” 2 Re II i Cees icc awens 14.00 to 14.50 
ne 
s 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 1, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—Furnaces report the most significant trans 
actions in this market for some weeks, involving low grade 
foundry iron and basic metal. With the sale of this tonnage, 
which is for delivery prior to July 1, 1910, order books of 
the largest producing interests are in a very satisfactory 
condition. The output of practically all of the smaller pro- 
ducers is known to have been taken care of for some months 
in advance, and the present movement from all furnace 
yards is at a rate in excess of the production. With the ex- 
ception of recent purchases by the leading melters, the trade 
generally is apparently disposed to defer engagements for 
additional 1910 deliveries. The demand is rather desultory 
and the past week’s business represents a very limited num- 
ber of purchases. Sellers have in no case offered induce- 
ments for trading in the shape of departures from the estab- 
lished quotation, and, with the disappearance of resale iron 
heretofore offered, have higher prices in view for spot ship- 
ments. For such grades below No. 4 foundry as are to be 
had for prompt delivery, or comparatively early shipment, a 
differential of 25c. per ton on the No. 2 foundry basis is 
asked by the majority of producers. The sale of 1000 tons 
of gray forge for shipmfent during November and December 
is reported at $13.50, Birmingham, but it is understood that 
additional tonnage could not be had from that source at the 
figures named. One or more small lots of white and mottled 
iron are being offered for prompt shipment, as is a small lot 
of No. 4 foundry. So far as is known merchant interests 
are not making efforts to dispose of their holdings at lower 
figures than are quoted by the furnace companies. The 
holdings of merchants and the tonnage in warrant yards 
have been materially decreased during the past month. By 
reason of the heavy sale of basic iron, referred to above, it 
is understood that one or more changes in operations at 
furnace plants will soon be made, although it is quite proba- 
ble that the output of foundry grades will not be increased, 
inasmuch as preparations are being made for an addition to 
the active producing capacity. 

Old Material.—Dealers’ asking prices are revised and 
the market is reported fairly active. In one or more cases 
yards have been depleted and contracts are being filled by 
direct shipments. The demand for steel and wrought grades 
predominates. We quote dealers’ revised asking prices as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


Ge PROM BEIM. ek cece ruc ncscese sSeO te BOLO 
NE MUNN 6 iin g 5. 96 Gen a-aiplane old place 16.50 to 17.00 
SN i tc fa sa''n ide. bi web g, hes 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........... -.. 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No, 1 country wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 country wrought.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
pO ae eer 13.00 to 13.50 
Mee OS Sate oa so cx « dole < ab ase 12.50 to 13.00 
PMO NINE. bi FES 8 ao ES whe 12.00 to 12.50 
Standard car wheels.............c00. 14.50 to 15.00 
Light cast and stove plate....... e«cae F166 te. 11.80 
CUNT ES ONS o.a fa SCR 6S bce 0 oc cae 700to 7.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The advance so far effected in the 
price of this material is not considered in full sympathy 
with the increased cost of raw materials, and local produc- 
ers are not in all cases solicitous of additional orders. ‘The 
outlook at this time is considered very favorable, but speci- 
fications have not been submitted for most significant ton- 
nages to be placed. It is understood that in the North and 


East gas companies contemplate improvements and exten- 
sions that will require tonnages well up in round figures, 
while in the Middle West one will soon enter the market 
for 2000 tons of gas pipe. The contracts recently placed by 
small municipalities aggregate a fairly attractive tonnage 
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and the movement from all plants is practically equal to 
the make. We quote water pipe as follows, per net ton, 
f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $26; 8 to 12 in., $25; over 12- 
in., average $24, with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. These 
prices are firm for such small lots as are being offered, but 
could probably be slightly shaded for large municipal con- 
tracts. 


The Birmingham Coal & Iron Company is preparing to 
operate its No. 1 furnace at the Vanderbilt plant. This 
stack has been operated during the past year at only such 
times as No. 2 was out of blast, by reason of the lack of 
necessary number of blowing engines. 

The rolling mill of the North Alabama Rolling Mill Com- 
pany at Sheffield, Ala., has been put in operation. 

The Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, Anniston, 
Ala., will probably resume operations at its rolling mill with- 
in the next 30 days. 

No. 1 furnace of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Company at Gadsden, Ala., has been put in operation after 
having been relined. No. 2 furnace at that plant has been 
blown out. 





Metal Market. 
New: York, November 3, 1909. 

Copper.—While we have been unable to confirm the 
report that the United Metals Selling Company sold 30,000,- 
000 lb. of copper on Saturday, there is no doubt that some 
large transactions have taken place, sales of at least 15,000,- 
000 Ib. being traceable. These sales were largely to the 
brass industries and some of them were made on Monday. 
Late on Monday afternoon the expected announcement 
from the leading interest of a selling price was made and 
its declaration was to the effect that it would dispose of 
lake copper at 13.3644c. Other sellers, who take an opti- 
mistic view of the situation, are reported as selling for 
13.25c. It was freely predicted in the trade a week ago 
that the leading sellers were preparing to close out some 
large orders at a lower price than they had been asking 
during the last six weeks, and at that time it was thought 
that a positive announcement of a selling price would follow 
these transactions. The reported large sales of Saturday 
and the subsequent announcement of Monday confirmed 
those beliefs. It is very apparent that copper is on a firmer 
basis, and if the prices asked continue reasonable inquiries 
denote that some good trading will be done within the next 
few weeks. We know of sales of electrolytic copper which 
had been offered under 13c. two weeks ago that were made 
last Saturday on the basis of 13c., delivered in the Nauga- 
tuck Valley under 30 days, and there are inquiries out 
which indicate that more copper would be taken on that 
basis. The forthcoming report of the Producers’ Association 
is looked forward to eagerly, and the general impression is 
that the figures will be favorable. We quote copper at 
13.25c., electrolytic at 12.8714c., and casting copper, which 
is still rather scarce, at 12.75c. There have been some good 
sales of copper in London, and on Monday 400 tons were 
sold there. Well informed people think that the sale was to 
consumers rather than speculators. To-day 500 tons of 
spot copper and 1300 tons of futures were sold in London 
on the basis of £57 Os. 5d. for spot and £58 17s. 6d. for 
futures. The market was easy. 


Pig Tin.—The week was dull until Friday, when, as far 
as the sellers were concerned, another good Friday occurred. 
The reason for this was that it was thought before Friday 
that the consumption of October tin would amount to about 
3000 tons, but news came on that day that the sales for the 
month would amount to more than 4000 tons, and this re- 
sulted in something of a boom in the tin market, as com- 
pared with the selling of the last few months. It is esti- 
mated that about 700 tons of tin were sold during the day 
and its effect on the market can be seen by the following 
table of the week’s prices: 


Cents. 
I et oes Shab has b0 0s abt MERE 30.45 
oo at Se a eee ee eee ee 
ce * aha A Tes 'ns beak gk wl ehh cpl ake * pth to os 
IED SE kinins se kod dle hab wie atin ate 30.6 80.65 
Savenibee 3 . m 30 40 
. ee ee eee et ee ener A . 


That the estimates of large deliveries into consumption 
during October made on Friday were conservative, to say 
the least, is indicated by the following monthly statistics 
compiled by C. Mayer,’ secretary of the New York Metal 
Exchange: “Deliveries into consumption during October 
were very large, amounting to 4100 tons. The total for 10 
months shows an increase of 7050 tons, compared with the 
same time last year. . . . Shipments from the Straits 
for October were 965 tons smaller than for the same month 
of last year. For the 10 months of this year the decrease 
in shipments amounts to 2429 tons, compared with the same 
time last year. . . . The total visible supply October 31, 
1909, was 1200 tons above that of October 31, 1908.” The 
market in London was easy to-day and 100 tons of spot tin 
was sold at £138 2s. 6d. and sales of 250 tons of futures 
were made at £140, 2s. 6d. 
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Tin Plate.—The heavy demand for tin plate continues, 
can manufacturers and the building trades being the prin- 
cipal buyers. Stocks are still scarce, but prices have not as 
yet changed. Sellers are asking $3.75 for 100-lb. I C coke 
plates. 

Lead.—Lead is firmer, although there is no great -de- 
mand. soth the American Smelting & Refining Company 
and outside interests are quoting 4.40c., New York. In St. 
Louis the market is stronger and 4.25c. is the bottom price. 

Spelter.—Some good sales of spelter were made during 
the week. The galvanizing interests are buying heavily and 
the market is firm at 6.30c. In St. Louis spelter is quoted 
at 6.10c., and some sellers are asking as much as 6.15c. 

Antimony.— Antimony is plentiful and only smal! sales 
are being made. Prices are unchanged, with Hallett’s at 
8.25c., Cookson’s at 8.30c., and other brands at 7.75c. 

Aluminum.—There has been a drop in the price of fin- 
ished aluminum, such as rods, wire and sheets. Ingot alum- 
inum remains at 24c., but rod and wire aluminum can now 
be had at 3lc., and the base price of sheet aluminum is 33c. 

Old Metals.—The market is firm at the following deal- 
ers’ selling prices: 

-—Cents.—_, 





Copper, heavy cut and crucible......... 12.75 to 13.00 
Copper, Reavy: and Wire... s<ccsccecesis 12.25 to 12.50 
Copper, Tet Gnd DSOttoms 6... cccvecs 11.50 to 11.75 
REN: UME Mia: chat. a 6s Sie.6,0 me Rio'ewln bike ake 9.00 to 9.2% 
III SG Be ria ioasles ks mw te wn besa mata oie 7.25 to 7.50 
Heavy machine composition............ 11.75 to 12.00 
Cee OE BUTI. 6c x4 us oho nau 60 m0 oe 8.25 to 8.50 
CIURRORSEMND DURTUUONE. 5 5% .5 0 ,0.0:0.0-0 0,0.0:00.8% 9.50 to 9.75 
| OS os ara vv oro ip bs wh caleba 4.20 to 4.25 
ED) NER an aN) a dia be a & asa knw Boal a'a 4 lace demas 3.90 to 3.95 
ENE II 5% ko kin's ales <0 nak oe ed oe 4.15 to 4.25 
ew York. 


NEw YorkK, November 3, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—While the foundry iron market has quieted 
down somewhat, there has been a steady run of orders, and 
sales ranging from 500 tons to one of 3000 tons are re- 
ported. New England and New York buyers have quite geu- 
erally taken iron for the first quarter, and some inquiries 
cover the first half of the year. We quote New York prices 
as follows: Northern No. 1 foundry, $19 to $19.50; No. 2 
foundry, $18.50 to $19; No. 2 plain, $18 to $18.50, all for 
delivery this year. Alabama irons are firm at $15, Birming- 
ham, or $19, New York. 

Steel Rails.—No announcement is made of the distribu- 
tion of the 165,000 tons of rails which the New York Central 
Lines are to take in their first contracts for 1910. Eastern 
mills have considerable rolling space open for the next 
three months and the outlook is not as bright for filling it 
as might be inferred from recent reports of important con- 
tracts by large systems. The Great Northern is in the 
market for rails for next year, its inquiry calling for “ 10,000 
to 40,000 tons,” though several mills may be awarded orders 
within that range. In the past week frog and switch com- 
panies have been buyers from Western and Central Western 
mills. 

Structural Material.—Eastern fabricating business is 
lighter than in several months, though the prospect is re- 
ported good for bridge work for which railroads are prepar- 
ing plans for next year. The counties of Hudson and Essex 
in New Jersey will unite in the building of a Scherzer lift 
bridge in connection with the Newark Plank Road improve- 
ment now under way. The Pennsylvania Steel Company 
was low bidder on the highway bridge between Benwood, 
W. Va., and Bellaire, Ohio, but the figure is above the 
amount contemplated in engineers’ estimates, and there will 
probably be a readvertisement. Prices realized on plain ma- 
terial are generally above the 1.50c. Pittsburgh level, oa 
which large contracts could no doubt still be placed. More 
and more demand is made upon warehouse stocks. We 
quote tidewater deliveries, mill shipments, at 1.66c. to 1.76c., 
while material cut to length is sold from stock at 2c. 

Ferroalloys.—Large sales of ferromanganese are being 
made and there are some good inquiries in the market. Some 
sellers are quoting ferromanganese for delivery over the 
first half of next year at $45 and for delivery the last half 
of the year at $45.50 to $46. One sale is reported for de- 
livery over the last half of next year at $45.50. Ferro- 
silicon is weaker and not in great demand. Prices made in 
New York are from $62 to $63. 

Bars.—The market is firm, with the bulk of the busi- 
ness going to manufacturers of bar iron on account of the 
continued pressure on the steel bar mills which are unable 
to promise reasonably early delivery. Quotations on iron 
bars range from 1.65c, to 1.75c., tidewater, according to 
quality, quantity and character of specifications. Steel bars 
are quoted at 1.66c. to 1.71c., tidewater. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Orders for early delivery are suffi- 
ciently numerous to make an excellent aggregate. While 
most of these orders are small, they occasionally run as high 
as 500 tons. Although the founders are becoming increas- 
ingly firmer in their views, a limited number are apparently 
desirous of securing more business and for this reason a 
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lower price is sometimes quoted than the level recently at- 
tained on most transactions. Competition of this kind is 
especially noted on business coming up in the interior of 
this State. Thus an order for about 500 tons was recently 
placed at $23.35, delivered at a Hudson River point, but the 
order included a considerable proportion of large sizes. The 
inquiry for next year is not so strong as it was a week or 
two ago. Gas companies appear to be most inclined to an- 
ticipate their next year’s requirements, but so far the great 
gas companies in this immediate vicinity have shown no in- 
dication of coming into the market. The Eastern demand 
for water pipe for next year will probably not develop until 
toward spring, as the New England municipalities hold their 
elections in the spring months and the placing of contracts 
may be deferred until the new municipal officers are then 
chosen. Carload lots of 6-in, continue to be quoted at $25.50 
minimum, per net ton, at tidewater. 

Old Material.—Heavy melting steel scrap is weak as 
a result of the rapidity with which deliveries have been 
made to eastern Pennsylvania steel works on recent con- 
iracts. These consumers have grown much more critical 
and numerous rejections have been made, with accompany- 
ing demands for a reduction in price. Not only have im- 
portations of steel scrap been quite heavy at Philadelphia, 
but considerable quantities have come into the Eastern mar- 
ket from the South and other sections of the country, greatly 
augmenting the visible supply. While this has led to a 
condition of weakness, dealers have not lost confidence in 
the future of the market. They believe that, although prices 
may sag for a time, the situation will correct itself with the 
advance of winter, partly because cold weather will diminish 
the offerings of the railroads, partly because car shortage, 
which will interfere with deliveries, is becoming more pro- 
nounced, and, what is more influential, because the steel 
works are crowded with business and their consumption will 
increase rather than diminish. Some demand for rolling mill 
stock is observed, but even in this line consumers generally 
seem to be well stocked and ordinary grades of old mate- 
rial are, therefore, weaker, although specialties, such as 
selected railroad wrought, hammered iron car axles and steel 
axles, are firm. Cast borings are likewise well held. The de- 
mand for cast scrap for foundry use is excellent and prices 
are maintained. Quotations are as follows per gross ton, 
New York and vicinity: 


SeOPONe SUEIG 6 oon 050 6:4 ocd e rice ccs see tO Bee 
Old zirder and T rails for meiting.... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 15.00 to 15.50 
OO a eee eee 22.00 to 22.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 24.50to 25.00 
OR Oe NS rec eist cae be ea 6 21.50 to 22.00 
i eB Bo. a eae 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ 16.00 to 16.50 
No, 1 yard wrought, short........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Rens HOMIES «manta ta, ke ia echre ope ore @ hao 10.50 to 11.00 
ey NEN, 2 digs a 40s A a 24 A a oh 10.50 to 11.00 
ee CII 6 kia cisco’ 0 cee cS Sulem 12.00 to 12.50 
PO, ee ec td ade eee ae eee 14.00 to 14.50 
WS UES ok a's a4 b okie wees ce caen 15.50 to 16.00 
No, 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
NE Cas co as cud esas hae.er a bak Ge 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive grate bars.....ccccccnecs 12.50 to 13.00 


I Ae ee ae 16.00 to 16.50 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





New York, November 3, 1909. 

Activity in industrial stocks changed to some extent from 
United States Steel Corporation securities to those of the 
railroad equipment companies, in some of which new high 
records were made. The range of prices on active iron and 
industrial stocks from Thursday of last week to Monday 
of this week was as follows: 
Allis-Chalm., com.. 14% 187 Pressed St., pref...107 -108% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 50%- 535% Railway Spr.. com. 46%- 50% 


Beth. Steel, com... 32 - 35 Republic, com..... 45 - 47% 
Cia? O06: kano 11%- 12% Republic, pref.....104 -106% 
Cah, - NGG. iss cones 82 - 82% South. I. & S., pref. 49%4- 50 

car & Fdry, com.. 6954- 75% ere 91\%4- $2% 
Car & Fdry. vref..118%4-119% Pee, CO cw wewes 31%- 32% 
Steel Foundries.... 60%- 65 ee MEE. & ba dh 0 81%- 85% 
Colorado Fuel..... 45 - 48% TU. S. Steel, com... 88%- 91% 
General Electric. . .1621%4-164 U. S. Steel, pref...127 -128% 


Gr. N. ore cert.... 7T9%- 82% Westinghouse El... 85 - 87% 
Int. Harv., com.... 9914-105 Va. Iron, C. & C.. 70 - 71% 
Int. Harv., pref. ..12414-125% Chi. Pneu. Tool.... 36 - 39% 


Int. Pump, com... 48%- 51 Cambria Steel..... 45%- 46% 
tr Pump, pref... S8%4- 90% Lake Sup. Corp... 27%4- 28 

Locomotive, com... 59 - 64 Penn. Steel, pref.......116% 
Locomotive, pref...115 -116 De. swaeneee 11%- 11% 


Nat. En. & St.,com. 20%- 21% Crucible St., com... 13%- 144% 
Nat. En, & St.;pref...... 97 Crucible St., pref.. 83%- 83% 
Pressed St., com... 49 - 53% 

Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 905%, 
preferred 128, bonds 105%; Car & Foundry common 76, 
preferred 119%: Locomotive common 63%, preferred 116; 
Steel Foundries 6514; Colorado’ Fuel 4754; Pressed Steel 
common 55, preferred, 10714, ex-dividend; Railway Spring 
common 51; Republic common 4714, preferred 106%; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 92; Cast Iron Pipe common 33%, preferred 
86; Can common’ 12, preferred 82%. 

The stockholders of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America at their annual meeting October 20 adopted the 
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following amendments to the certificate of incorporation of 
the company: “The corporation may also purchase or 
otherwise acquire, hold, sell, assign, conserve or otherwise 
dispose of shares of its own capital stock. Accumulated 
profits may be reserved and invested in shares of its own 
stock which the corporation has power to hold.” 
Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, New York, furnish 
the following quotations: 
Iron and Steel Bonds, 
Bid. Asked. 
Bethlehem Steel 1st ext. 5s, due January, 1926.... 89 89% 
Liethlehem Steel purchase money 6s, August, 1998..117 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Ist 5s, June, 19382.... } 991% 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926. 94 9T% 

Dominion Iron & Steel 5s, July, 1929............. D6 ; 

La Belle Iron 1st 6s. December, 1923............ 103% 104% 

Lackawanna Steel ist 5s, April, 1923............. ai 98% 

Maryland Steel 1st 5s, February, 1922............ 102 ; 

Pennsylvania Steel lst 5s, November, 1917........ ‘ 103 

Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel 6s, September, 1925 .. 110% 

Republic Iron & Steel 5s, October, 1934........... 10144 

Sloss Iron & Steel 1st 6s, February, 1920..... ...107 

Sloss Iron & Steel consol. 4%s, April, 1918........ 95% wa 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Ist 5s, May, 1939..... ..101% 102% 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C, E, April, 1951....114% 115% 

Collateral Trust 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951....114% 115% 

Semin WONG Oe AMI, IGOR. < cc wscecccecccccces 10514 1055@ 

Union Steel 1st 5s, December, 1952............... 104144 105% 

Ciairtom Stoel Ge; 1GGS-SOER. cock cc ccc cc cc ccscccs 100 

St. Clair Furnace Ist 5s, 1910-1939.............. 100 

St. Cisiv Bosal 1Gt Ge, POUGaSee 6 nc cc ccc ccc ccenn 100 

Illinois Steel deb. 5s, January, 1910.............. 100 a 

REQUIRE SUDOGE SA OON, BORD ince dc dewcaccessnaee a0 100% 


All bonds quoted * and interest.” 

Dividends.—The United Wire & Supply Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on its preferred 
stock and a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on its common 
stock, payable November 1. 

The Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., declared 
a quarterly dividend of $5 a share, payable October 30. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable November 24. 

The General Motors Company has declared a stock divi- 
dend of 150 per cent., payable to common stockholders of 
record November 4 in common stock. 


Pennsylvania Engineering Works Receives a 
Bethlehem Contract. 








The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, 
Pa., has received a contract from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., for the erection of two 
/00-tou blast furnaces with their complements of 10 hot 
blast stoves, gas washers, downcomers, dust catchers, 
cast houses, &c., and also for a complete Bessemer steel 
plant to work in conjunction with the present open 
hearth steel plant. This latter combination will be used 
to work out the duplex process of steel making. The Bes- 
semer end will consist of two 20-ton vessels, a 400-ton 
metal mixer, hot metal transfer and slag cars, mixer and 
converter buildings and bottom house complete, with 
crushers, grinding pans and drying ovens. All the work 
involved will take nearly a year for completion. The con- 
tract of the Pennsylvania Engineering Works on the Bes- 
semer steel plant includes its putting in all foundations, 
together with the hydraulic system, blast piping, pulpits, 
&eC. . 

caislianincliimiinaioniiiaag 

The Studebaker E-M-F Company, South Bend, Ind., 
will build a $400,000 automobile plant at Walkerville, 
Ontario, Canada, to supply the trade of that country 
and other British colonies. It will be a subsidiary con- 
cern of the well known Detroit company, and it will be 
known as the E-M-F Company of Canada. Walter E. 
Flanders of Detroit will be president and Robert M. 
Brownson secretary-treasurer. The plant will have a 
capacity of 100 cars a day. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company now has 
all its sheet mills in full operation with the exception of 
the Aetna-Standard Works at Bridgeport, Ohio, which 
has been shut down since July 1 on account of the strike, 
with no effort made by the company to start it. All the 
serviceable tin plate plants owned by the company are 
also in operation to nearly full capacity, with the ex- 
ception of the Laughlin and Labelle mills at Wheeling, 
which, have also, been idle since July 1, with no effort 
made to start them. 
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Customs Decisions. 





Bronze Wire Cloth, 

Wire cloth made from bronze wire is held by the 
Board of United States General Appraisers to be en- 
titled to entry at the rate of 45 per cent., under the pro- 
vision for manufactures of metal not specially provided 
for. The issue came before the board in the shape of a 
protest filed by James F. McCoy & Co., who objected to 
the assessment of 45 per cent. and 144 cents per pound 
as articles made from brass wire. The decision, finding 
in favor of the importer, states that it appears from the 
official record in the case that the bronze wire cloth is 
not directly dutiable under the provisions of Paragraph 
137. It is not apparent to the board how recourse can be 
had to Section 7, which is the similitude clause of the 
tariff, in order to make it dutiable, since the cloth is 
made of metal. The board says: “ We hold the mer- 
chandise dutiable under Paragraph 193 as claimed. The 
decision of the collector is modified.” 

Steel Wedge Bolts. 


The board has reduced the duty imposed by the Cus- 
tom House authorities on steel wedge bolts imported by 
the Michelin Tire Company, New York. Duty was as- 
sessed at 45 per cent. under the metal schedule, whereas 
the contention of the importers was that the merchan- 
dise should be admitted at 1% cents a pound as “* bolts of 
iron or steel.” 

MetalfFoot Ball Boxes. 


Metal foot ball boxes, which were returned for duty 
at 45 per cent. as manufactures in chief value of metal 
are held by the board to be toys with a rate of 55 per 
cent. 

Nickel Plates, 

Hermann Boker & Co. have been unsuccessful in the 
attempt to secure a lower duty on rectangular plates of 
nickel. The collector assessed duty on the merchandise 
at the rate of 45 per cent. under the provision in the 
Dingley ariff for articles of nickel wholly or partly manu- 
factured not specially provided for. According to Boker 
& Co., the goods should be admitted to entry as nickel 
sheets with a customs tax of 6 cents a pound. It ap- 
pears that the plates are 12 in. long, 8 in. wide and 4% in. 
thick. In overruling the protest, General Appraiser 
Fischer, in his decision for the board, holds that plates 
1%, in. thick cannot be regarded as either bars or sheets, as 
these words are used in the tariff. The general appraiser 
reaches the conclusion that the articles are nickel plates 
and are assessed properly. The collector's classification 
is upheld. 

Gas Cylinders, 

The board has upheld the importers as to the duty 
on large gas cylinders imported by Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne. The collector exacted a duty of 45 per cent. as 
manufactures of metal, while the importers contended for 
35 per cent. as tubes. A somewhat similar claim by Hen- 
sel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher is sustained. 


Steel Strips for Knives, ” 

Ovring to a defective claim on steel strips imported 
by Hermann Boker & Co., and intended to be used for 
knives, the board has been compelled to overrule a pro- 
test filed by the firm. The merchandise is described as 
arc-haped pieces of tempered steel of specific dimensions 
upo”) which duty was assessed at the rate of 45 per cent. 
as articles of metal not specially provided for. The im- 
porters’ contention was that the merchandise should be 
a’)swed to enter at 4.7 cents per pound under the provi- 
sfon in the Dingley tariff for sheets and plates and steel 
in all forms and shapes not specially provided for. The 
testimony showed that the goods are strip steel or sheet 
steel cut to a particular shape. The evidence laid before 
the board is to the effect that the merchandise is cut out 
of sheet steel in long lengths to the particular form in 
which it is imported. It is admitted that the articles are 
hardened and tempered. In overruling the protest, Gen- 
eral Appraiser Fischer, in his decision for the board, says 
in part: 


As we view these articles of steel. they are merely a form 
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of strip steel and have not been made into anything else. 
The (collector's) assessment under paragraph 193 is in 
error. The merchandise is dutiable under the provisions of 
paragraphs 135 and 141, tariff act of 1897, rather than under 
paragraph 193. The claim in the protest that the articles 
are dutiable only at the rates provided in paragraph 135 is 
defective, for, as the strips or sheets are hardened or tem- 
pered, they are subject to the duty of 1 cent per pound 
provided in paragraph 141, in addition to the primary rate 
provided in paragraph 135. This claim does not appear in 
the protest, and the importers’ claim therefore cannot be 
sustained. On the authorities referred to in the ruling of 
the board, we must regard the protest as insufficient, and 
we overrule the same. The decision of the collector will 
stand. 
oe ————__—_ 


A Huge Atchison Locomotive. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
has just furnished the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad with one of the largest passenger locomotives 
ever built. It weighs 376,450 lb., without the tender, and 
600,000 Ib. with it. The length, including the tender, is 
104 ft. 11%, in. The diameter of the driving wheels is 73 
in., and of the boiler 72 in. The driving wheels are in 
two sets, the forward set and the rear set, each being 
driven by its own separate cylinders. The length of the 
firebox is 1195¢ in., and its width is 684 in. It will use 
oil as fuel, the oil tank capacity being 4000 gal. Follow- 
ing is a general description: 

The firebox is of the Jacobs-Shupert patent, consist- 
ing of a series of plates corrugated vertically. There are 
no stay bolts except at the throat and back head. The 
fire tubes are 19 ft. in length. After passing through the 
fire tubes, the ignited gases pass through a superheater 
of the Santa Fé type, thence through a reheater. The 
superheater and reheater are placed in the intermediate 
combustion chamber. They then pass through a feed 
water heater before finally escaping through the smoke 
stack. The temperature of the feed water is raised to 
about 300 degrees F. Steam generated in the boiler passes 
first through the superheater, thence through the high 
pressure cylinders where its force is utilized to drive the 
rear set of driving wheels, thence through the reheater 
where it is revitalized, thence to the low pressure cylin- 
ders, where it is utilized to drive the forward set of driv- 
ing wheels. After being exhausted from the low pres- 
sure cylinders it escapes through the smoke stack. The 
boiler is separable in front of the high pressure cylinders 
at which point the forward unit is also pivoted to the rear 
unit. 

—_—_—_»-e—___—__ 


The Greatest Steel Plant in the World.—The arti- 
cles descriptive of the great Gary Works of the Indiana 
Steel Company, subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which have appeared in The Iron Age from 
time to time this year, have been reproduced in book 
form, making an impressive publication. Numerous il- 
lustrations enable the technical details to be more thor- 
oughly comprehended. In connection with the descrip- 
tions of the various manufacturing departments, an ac- 
count is given of the building of the city of Gary, in- 
volving the conversion of an uninviting waste of sand 
in northern Indiana to a modern municipality possessing 
all the improvements and advantages of old and highly 
developed communities. The publication is a most inter- 
esting presentation of a great achievement, which ranks 
with the most important undertakings of this age of 
engineering progress. It is offered for sale by the David 
Williams Company, 14 Park place, New York, at $1 per 
copy. 

cls a a aati its 


The manufacturing property of the Chelsea Stove & 
Mfg. Company, which the Detroit Trust Company, De- 
troit, Mich., is offering for sale, is not an idle plant, but 
has been kept running and producing, and is in opera- 
tion at the present time. Few buildings of manufactur- 
ing establishments are to be found as substantially erect- 
ed as these, no apparent effort having been made to save 
money in their construction and their appointments. By 
continued occupation they are being kept in good con- 
dition. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEw York, November 3, 1909. 

The demand for machinery was quite active the past 
week, several of the more important industrial companies 
coming into the market for considerable mechanical equip- 
ment. While no large lists of requirements were reported, 
the leading pump maker made quite heavy purchases and is 
understood to be contemplating the buying of a great deal 
more shortly. Inquiries calling for smal] lots of tools were 
numerous and orders of the same character came in in good 
volume. Both orders and inquiries came principally from 
the smaller and medium sized industrial plants, and mer- 
chants are much gratified at the steady buying from those 
sources, as it more clearly indicates a permanent betterment 
in industries using metal working machinery. An illustra- 
tion of this is the active demand for tools in Buffalo, N. Y.. 
and vicinity where, it is reported, the various companies are 
buying quite freely, though in small lots. One house re- 
ports more business at its Buffalo branch than for a long 
time. The railroads have not yet come into the market to 
any extent, though the New York Central continues to send 
out single tool inquiries every few days. ‘The increased de- 
mand has caused the further extension of deliveries and this 
question is becoming a more and more perplexing one fo: 
merchants who represent manufacturers who, during the 
summer, had their order books well filled for machines for 
automobile plants. October was a much better month in the 
trade than September, most houses reporting a steadier de- 
mand and a larger volume of business. 

Manufacturers of machinery who depend on the foundries 
for their castings continue to have considerable trouble in 
some cases in placing orders, as many foundries report that 
they are filled with business covering the next three months 
at least. Prices of both steel and iron castings have advanced 
as a result of the recent rise in the price of raw material 
and the foundries report that they have difficulty in getting 
all the skilled foundry labor they require. Some foundries 
will not make contracts covering deliveries for any moce 
than the three months, and it is apparent that castings 
will cost during the next few weeks more than they have of 
late. 

Extensive purchases of machine tools are being made 
by the International Steam Pump Company, New York, for 
its various plants, and it is understood that these purchases 
only cover a small portion of the machinery that will be 
required for carrying out the improvements planned. It is 
said in the trade that the company contemplates spending 
about $1,000,000 in building extensions to its plants and 
buying the equipment. On the return of President Ben- 
jamin Guggenheim from a tour of inspection of the com- 
pany’s plants it was stated that the plants were running at 
full capacity and that plans have been prepared for the ex- 
tensions and for the purchase of new equipment on a large 
seale. It will be remembered that some months ago Mr. 
Guggenheim stated that the company contemplated largely 
increasing its capacity and taking up the manufacture of ad- 
ditional lines of machinery. These plans are now being 
carried out, and it is hkely that for some time machinery 
houses will receive substantial orders from the company for 
mechanical equipment. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, is getting 
preliminary estimates on a fair sized list of machine tools 
which it will likely purchase in the near future. It is under- 
stood that the machinery is required for some improvements 
the company has under contemplation at one of its plants 
and if it finally decided to make the improvements the tools 
on the list will be bought. 

The General Electric Company is buying considerable 
more machinery for its plant at Schenectady, N. Y., which 
has recently been enlarged by the erection of several sub- 
stantial new buildings. This company has been almost con- 
tinuously in the market for the past few months and the 
aggregate of machinery purchased will reach a large sum. 
No extensive lists were issued, but inquiries for a few ma- 
chines have been received in the trade every week or so. 

Ground has been broken for the new machine shops to be 
erected at Tyler, Texas, by the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
road. The new buildings, with the equipment, will cost be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000, and it is expected that the im- 
provements will be completed by spring. 

The section of the plant of Kraeuter & Co., Ine., 571 
EKighteenth avenue, Newark, N. J., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt immediately. The company 
has placed a contract for the new reinforced concrete drop 
forging shop, which is to be 40 x 125 ft., and the machine 
shop will be rebuilt as heretofore. The company awarded 
eontract some time ago for a new four-story reinforced con- 
crete building, 34 x 135 ft. 

The Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., is preparing 
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for the erection of a large addition to its plant and arrange- 
ments are now being made with the city authorities to close 
four streets in order to allow for the proposed extension, 
plans for which have nét yet been completed. 

An enlargement of its plant is being planned by the 
Means & Fulton Iron Works Company, North Birmingham, 
Ala., which will be in the market this winter for some heavy 
machinery. 

The Board of Estimate, New York, has approved the 
contracts for the construction of the first six sections of the 
Fourth avenue subway in Brooklyn and has appropriated 
$2,850,000 for the work. It will be remembered that con- 
tracts for this subway were let some time ago and that work 
has been held up on account of the question as to the debt 
limit of the city. The Public Service Commission has in its 
possession checks from the successful bidders for the work 
and notice has been given to the bidders to execute their 
contracts. The successful bidders for the work are as fol- 
lows: For the first section, from the Brooklyn approach 
from the Manhattan Bridge to Willoughby street, James F. 
Graham, New York; second and third sections, from Wil- 
loughby street to Ashland place and from Ashland place to 
Sackett street, William Bradley, New York; fourth and 
sixth sections, from Sackett street to Tenth street and from 
Twenty-seventh street to Forty-third street, F. S. Smith 
Contracting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and for the fifth 
section, from Tenth street to Twenty-seventh street, the 
‘Tidewater Building Company and Thomas L. Bryson, New 
York. The four-track subway which it is proposed to build 
from the Manhattan Bridge to Forty-third street in Man- 
hattan will be divided into four separate tubes in order that 
the air will be kept pure by suction of the trains going 
through. 

The Board of Water Supply, New York, has awarded 
contract to the Rinehart & Dennis Company, Washington, 


D. C., for construction of portions of the Croton and Kensico. 


divisions of the Catskill aqueduct, at its bid of $4,545,487.50. 
The board has also awarded contract to the Ogden Iron & 
Steel Company, New York, for four 48-in. controlling valves, 
with operating mechanism, &c., for the lower gate chamber 
of the Ashokan reservoir, near Brown’s Station, Olive, 
Ulster County, N. Y., at its bid of $54,900. 

The American Car & Foundry Company will add to its 
Detroit plant at Ferry avenue and Riopelle street and the 
Grand Trunk and Lake Shore & Michigan Southern rail- 
roads, a one-story building, 60 x 1000 ft., of brick and rein- 
forced concrete, with composition roof and metal skylights. 


Business Changes, 


The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., manu- 
facturer of turret lathes, boring mills, tool grinders, &c., has 
opened a New York office in room 1253, Fulton Building, 
50 Church street. Ellis F. Muther, who is in charge, will 
look after the Gisholt interests in the Eastern States. The 
New York agency arrangement formerly in effect has been 
discontinued, the idea being to give to the business the 
closest attention of Gisholt specialists. 

The Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgway, 
Pa., has opened a district office at 401-2 Woodward Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala., under the management of F. M. 
sriggs, formerly with the Hardie & Tynes Mfg. Company, 
sirmingham. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., November 2, 1909. 

The totals for October show that business is increasing 
with the dealers rather faster than they had anticipated 
from the impressions made by every day results. Orders 
are coming from a greater variety of industries; the auto- 
mobile trade and manufacturers of automobile parts and 
accessories are not so important a factor relatively speak- 
ing as they were. Heavy machinery is moving much better. 
The demand for planers especially shows a marked increase. 
The machinery builders are increasing their forces as rap- 
idly as possible. Foundries are busy, though in a few cases 
they report a slight letting up as compared with the rush 
of business which had come to them. The metal industry 
outside of machinery, in other words the trades that use 
machine tools, continues to approach the maximum of pro- 
duction, which in very many individual cases has been 
reached. 

The New England railroads are waking to the immediate 
necessity of increased rolling stock and to the fact that their 
repair shops have limitations which must be remedied, if 
the lines are to handle the traffic which is promised for the 
next year and more. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford is using 98 per cent. of its freight equipment. The New 
York Central places the percentage at 94. In both cases the 
idle equipment consists of cars and locomotives in repair 
shops, where work is being rushed at maximum tension. 
The Boston & Maine is in the same condition. The New 
Haven road is issuing new securities, and large purchases of 
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equipment will be made, according to the general under- 
standing. The New York Central, which operates the very 
important Boston & Albany system, announces the expendi- 
ture of $25,000,000 for locomotives and cars. New England 
looks for its share of the repair shop extensions and new 
works with which to take care of this greatly increased roll- 
ing stock of cars and locomotives. The announcement by 
the New Haven company of its plans for the new shops at 
the western end of its system, which will at least equal the 
great works at Readville, Mass., is looked for at any time 
now, though probably no definite reason for this expectation 
exists, beyond the fact that such a project has been seriously 
contemplated for a long time and the need for the shops is 
known to exist. 

Advices from the Naugatuck Valley are that the brass 
industry has returned to a full normal basis, with some 
works and parts of other works running overtime. The 
mills are busy, and the factories which convert the metal 
into all sorts and kinds of goods are receiving orders in most 
satisfactory volume and are running at full production. Or- 
ders are coming in from all parts of the country and from 
abroad in increasing totals. The machinery builders who 
cater to the brass business are experiencing .a corresponding 
revival in their trade. 

It is reported in New London, Conn., that the site of 
the great shipbuilding plant at Groton, formerly occupied 
by the Eastern Shipbuilding Company, has been purchased 
by representatives of the Scott Shipbuilding Company ct 
Scotland. The report is still unconfirmed, however. It is 
stated that a proviso of the sale is that the new owners shall 
build and maintain a dry dock large enough to take any 
ship of the present owner, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. The plant has been idle for some years, 
during which time report has sold it to various owners with 
large plans for its development. It is suggested that the 
sale may have something to do with the new tariff on mate- 
rial to be used in building vessels for the ocean-carrying 
trade. 

The wages demanded by mechanics has come to be a 
serious matter with the machine shops. Men of little ex- 
perience or skill are asking $3 a day, and many of the better 
men are going correspondingly higher in their demands. 
Where there are labor bureaus they serve a very useful 
purpose in this connection, as their records give to the em- 
ployers exact data as to what workmen have received in 
former places. There is a better spirit than ever before be- 
tween employers as to hiring men one from the other. Mem- 
bers of the Metal Trades Association all over New England 
are co-operating, each being careful not to induce men from 
the works of others. Some workmen when seeking employ- 
ment have no scruples about misrepresenting where they 
come from, and in such cases there is always the chance that 
an employer will unknowingly get men from the shops with- 
in the association. But when the truth comes to light the 
inclination is to correct the condition. There is, of course, 
a constant effort on the part of some employers to get help 
at all costs, but on the whole the change for the better is a 
marked one. Employers realize that no element plays a 
more important part in raising the average cost of labor 
than the efforts of manufacturers to get one another’s men. 
Wages must naturally advance with the scarcity of men, but 
the introduction of an artificial condition serves to accentu- 
ate the raise. 

New England is becoming more eagerly interested in the 
meaning of the proposed change of freight schedules to the 
Pacific Coast, and though action is by no means concerted, 
the effort is making to prevent so radical a departure from 
existing customs on the part of the railroads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Briefly speaking, the new rule 
would put into effect local rates between Eastern points 
and Chicago on all through shipments to the Far West. 
This would, of course, greatly advance freight costs as dis- 
tances east from Chicago increase, and New England’ being 
at the extreme distance would suffer most of all. At present 
there is little difference in the rate from New England to 
the Pacific and that from points farther west but east of 
Chicago. It is feared that this additional handicap would 
have a serious effect upon the sale of Eastern machinery 
at the important Pacific Coast centers. 

The J. A. Gowdey Reed & Harnes Mfg. Company, 40 
Clifford street, Providence, R. I., manufacturer of textile 
machinery, is building a new factory at 1226 North Main 
street. It will be of brick, 45 x 79 ft., and two stories. The 
company states that it does not yet know what new equip- 
ment will be required immediately, but does not anticipate 
purchasing any great amount of machinery. The business 
is an old one. 

The Union Packing & Refrigerating Company, a new con- 
cern, will establish a large refrigerating and packing plant 
at Montvale, Woburn, Mass., where it has purchased the 
property of Baeder, Adamson & Co., operated as a glue 
factory.- There are modern buildings and machinery on the 
premises. New buildings will be of concrete construction. 
It is given out that the company has engaged the services 
of P. A. Kley, Philadelphia, as chief engineer, with M. J. 
Palsen in charge of the cold storage and refrigeration, arid 
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George P. Carver as consulting architect. It is proposed 
to operate an independent business on a large scale. 

The Connecticut River Transmission Company, which 
markets the electric power of the Connecticut River Power 
Company, has accepted the franchise granted by the city 
of Worcester, Mass., and modified and approved by the Gas 
and Electric Light Commissiom. The franchise is similar 
to that given by Fitchburg, Mass., and limits customers to 
users of not less than 300 hp. 

Hartford, Conn., is experiencing a large amount of in- 
dustrial expansion in the way of manufacturing buildings. 
The Pratt & Whitney Company is to erect a pattern and 
general storage building, 60x 150 ft., five stories, of re- 
inforced concrete, made as nearly fireproof as possible. The 
Billings & Spencer Company, drop forgings, drop forging 
machinery and small tools, is contemplating extending its 
shipping room. The building formerly occupied by the 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, now having a 
number of manufacturing concerns as tenants, will be en- 
larged. The Universal Machine Screw Company, screw 
machines and screw machine products, and the Sachs Com- 
pany, electric specialties, will erect new shops. The Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Company will make important enlarge- 
ments. It is understood that other announcements of new 
shops and factories will be made before the new year. 

Arthur W. Beaman, manager of the Stockbridge Machine 
Company, Worcester, Mass., was seriously, though not 
dangerously, injured in an automobile accident October 31. 
He sustained a fracture of the thigh and of the wrist. 

It is given out at Bridgeport, Conn., that the plant of th: 
Bridgeport Forge Company, recently seriously damaged by 
fire, will be rebuilt immediately. 

New England has had a number of fires during the past 
fortnight, after a period singularly devoid of loss from this 
source. The boiler works of the William Allen Sons Com- 
pany, Worcester, were damaged to the extent of $8000 
October 27. The Warren Leather Goods Company, Worces- 
ter, sustained a loss of $10,000. The split leather factory of 
Blank Bros., Winchester, Mass., was damaged to the amount 
of $30,000. 

The Bryant Box Company, Westfield, Mass., will erect 
a shop of its own, to be 40 x 100 ft., and four stories. 

Enlargements and new works to be devoted to manu- 
facturing outside of metal lines include the following: Baker- 
Vawter Company, Holyoke, Mass., new factory, 70 x 325 ft., 
three and four stories; Providence Dyeing, Bleaching & 
Calendering Company, Providence, R. I., additions to mills; 
William Pinkham Company, Burrillville, R. I., new plant 
to cost $40,000, to be occupied by the Royal Worsted Com- 
pany and the Glen Worsted Company; North Lubec Mfg. & 
Canning Company, two-story factory building, at Rockland, 
Maine, to be 100 x 200 ft.; Springfield Knitting Company, 
Springfield, Mass., large addition; American Woolen Com- 
pany, Boston, mills at Winooski, Vt., to cost $300,000. It 
is given out at Springfield, Mass., that the Samuel Courtould 
Company, Nottingham, England, silk and woolen goods, is 
looking for a site for an American mill, which will be 500 x 
700 ft., and will employ 3000 people. 

The Palace Auto Station, Inc., Worcester, Mass.. is 
making inquiries for the pumps, turntables and other equip- 
ment which will be installed in a fireproof garage, which wil! 
be SO x 142 ft., two stories. 

The Stanley Rule & Level Company. New Britain, 
Conn., will erect a building, 60 x 100 ft., with el 60 x 80 ft., 
six stories and basement, which will give approximately 
75,000 sq. ft. of floor space. It will be used entirely as a 
merchandising building, given up to packing rooms, shipping 
rooms, finished goods, stock, &ce. 

The Electric Light & Power Company, Greenfield. Mass.., 
is arranging to make additions to its power plant. A steam 
turbine installation amounting to about 1000 kw. is planned 
to take the place of some existing equipment that has be- 
come worn out. The company has been making some addi- 
tions to its coal conveying machinery. 

The Bath Grinder Company, Fitchburg, Mass.. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. paid in 
capital, with the same management as before. John Bath 
is president ; A. L. Goodnow, vice-president ; Robt. D. Gould, 
secretary and treasurer. The company hires the whole 
building it now occupies and is doubling its capacity and put- 
ting in additional machinery as fast as it can be secured. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, On10, November 2, 1909. 

The month of October produced about the September 
aggregate in local machine tool lines and the sales sheets will 
show the upright drills, lathes and milling machines as lead- 
ers. In these lines deliveries continue to grow more remote, 
so that in some cases machines cannot be promised earlier 
than May or June. It is the same story of a lack of experi- 
enced help, brought about largely through the encroachments 
of the automobile manufacturers. The question of prices 


is also a disturbing factor, and the situation is emphasized 
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by the attitude of the foundryman, who views with apparent 
alarm the rapidly increasing price of pig iron and his diffi- 
culty to get coke without paying prohibitive prices. 

The lathe men have taken the initiative in trying te 
work out some plan to solve the problem, which came up ai 
the meeting in New York City of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, and the meeting last week at Buffalo 
was the first step. None of the lathe makers in this, the 
Western district, headed by President R. K. Le Blond of 
the R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company as committee 
chairman, will talk, but it is understood that a second con- 
ference will be called in a few days for a date in December. 
and in New York City, where the matter will probably be 
thrashed out and some definite plan of action agreed upon. 

Under the plan which largely prevails here among tool 
builders, castings are purchased on the sliding scale basis, 
the castings mounting upward in cost as the price of pig iron 
advances; but now some foundrymen are urging for the as- 
sessment of an additional cost, 10 or 15 per cent. advance 
on this cost, to take care of increased costs of coke, labor, &c. 

Nearly all tool manufacturers note a better inquiry from 
Kurope, although trade from there cannot be said to have 
fully opened. Some recent shipments of shapers, lathes and 
drills have been to Holland, France and England. 

Sales by dealers have been mainly of miscellaneous char- 
acter, although lines of standard tools represented by the 
larger manufacturers have been especially active. There 
have been some good sales of planers and a few radials of the 
more modern types have been shipped to domestic points. 
A number of new special tools upon which local builders 
have been working for some time are about ready for the 
markets. 

Arrangements are about completed for the quarterly 
dinner meeting of the Cincinnati branch, National Metal 
Trades’ Association. The date is December 9, and the affair 
will, as usual, be given at the Business Men’s Club. On the 
list of speakers will be Charles E. Carpenter, general man- 
ager of the E. F. Houghton Company, Philadelphia, oils and 
leathers for the industries; Dr. Wm. H. Tolman of New 
York, an illustrated lecture on accident prevention, and Ed- 
win E. Bartlett of Boston, president Boston branch, Nation- 
al Metal Trades’ Association. 

This is expected to be one of the most interesting of the 
series of important meetings held by the Cincinnati branch. 
It is quite certain that some extremely important matters 
now agitating the tool manufacturers of the Central West 
will be up for discussion. The question of prices is agitating 
all local manufacturers of machine tools, and that will un- 
doubtedly be a leading topic. Another very important sub- 
ject to receive attention is that of freights. The efforts of 
railroads to increase freights, which are being strenuously 
opposed by the various receivers’ and shippers’ associations, 
will be discussed. The inconsistency of the railroad compa- 
nies’ agitation of the freight increase question, recalling the 
formation in New York City in January, 1909, of the. Rail- 
way Business Association, is held by Metal Trades’ Asso- 
ciation members to be plainly apparent. Large local ship- 
pers of machinery contend that if the basic principles of the 
new railroad organization are observed and upheld there is 
no justification of the threatened raise in rates. The result 
of the meeting called in New York City by President Post 
of the association for November 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
will be watched with the greatest interest by our manufac- 
turers. 

Another matter that will doubtless receive some atten- 
tion at the meeting will be the recently successfully inaugu- 
rated continuation school, in which the workmen are given 
needed education in other branches through the indulgence 
of their employers in the tool and machine shops. There are 
now about 223 students enrolled in the school, which is un- 
der the general supervision and patronage of the city school 
system, with J. Howard Ranshaw as teacher, at Twelfth 
and Jackson streets. It is now apparent that another 
teacher will soon have to be employed. Boards of education 
in other cities and States are deeply interested and the cor- 
respondence on the subject is very heavy. 

C. R. Jenne of the Jenne Acetylene Gas Machine Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, with a plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
reported to be seeking a location where a new and larger 
establishment is to be built. Mr. Jenne is the inventor of 
the machine. 

A proposition was recently made through promoters to 
the Commercial Club of Kenton, Ohio, for the removal to 
that city of a factory making safety fender appliances for 
street cars. The company desires to move to a smaller 
place, to get more working room and reduce rentals. 

Citizens of New Concord, Ohio, are agitating the re- 
moval from Loudonville to that place of the Richland Han- 
dle Company. 

Sandusky. Ohio, has an organization of business men 
and manufacturers which is committed to bring to that 
place a number _of new industries. It is headed by J. J. 
Dauch of the Hinde & Dauch Company. A fund is being 
raised with which to start the work. 

Late conferences between the representatives of the city 
and the owners of the American Rolling Mill Company at 
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Middletown, Ohio, indicate that the new mill of that cor- 
poration is likely to be built in that city. The City Coun- 
cil, after learning just what the company would require, 
adopted a resolution covering all the points involved, even 
to the vacating of any and all streets necessary to the 
proper construction of the new plant. 

Greaves Klusman & Co., Cincinnati, report October the 
best month of the year for that concern, which manufac- 
tures engine lathes, pattern makers and woodworking ma- 
chinery, specialties, &c. 

The Sebastian Lathe Company, Covington, Ky., is work- 
ing full capacity and full time on medium-sized lathes. 

The local shaper manufacturers report business from SO 
to 85 per cent. normal and increasing, with an added in- 
terest in the larger anad more expensive types of back gear 
construction. Some important improvements in the geared 
types are under way by local manufacturers. 

The I. Rheinstrom Engineering Company, Cincinnati, 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $250,000. 
The added capital is to take care of enlargements of the 
factory and business, which is the making of bottle and 
bottle filling machinery. Later it is expected to put in 
some additional machinery. The company also has a good 
sized plant at Ludlow, Ky. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, ILt., November 2, 1909. 

Trade in machinery lines is keeping well abreast of in- 
dustrial developments in the Middle West, where in nearly 
all branches it is moving with satisfactory regularity and in 
volume of gratifying proportions. As observed in weekly 
periods there is, of course, more or less fluctuation in the 
general aggregate of business, but the average throughout 
holds up to the current level and in machine tools it is 
gradually rising. Fewer orders are coming from the leading 
builders of automobiles, a defection that would seriously 
affect the machine tool trade were it not that the demand 
has for some time past been growing more diversified. And, 
moreover, the influence of automobile construction upon the 
machine tool market is by no means confined to factories en 
gaged exclusively in this work, but extends to a large and 
growing field occupied by the manufacturers of car ac- 
cessories and parts. Encouragement is lent to the creation 
of such industries in different sections of the country by 
the extraordinary pressure upon auto-car plants, making it 
expedient for them to place liberal outside contracts with 
such concerns. It is needless to say that machine tool 
houses and manufacturers are watching the trend of affairs 
in this industry with a good deal of interest, since it has be- 
come-a channel of extreme importance for the distribution 
of their product. The general impression is that while 
business from this source may be comparatively light for the 
remaining months of the year, further purchases of con- 
siderable magnitude will be necessary to provide adequate 
facilities for turning out enough cars to meet 1910 contract 
obligations. It is thought also that a good many buyers 
are withholding orders that might otherwise be placed now 
uitil after the automobile shows, which will begin in New 
York early in January and will be held in Chicago February 
5 to 12, inclusive. These annual exhibitiens have come to 
be events of importance to machinery dealers and will be 
largely attended by representatives of the machine tool 
trade. Excellent opportunities are afforded buyers on these 
occasions to test, observe and compare the merits of tools 
displayed and demonstrated. 

George W. Jackson, Inc., Chicago, has purchased a tract 
of land adjoining the site of its present structural steel and 
bridge shops at Elliston avenue and Chicago River for the 
purpose of enlarging the works. It is estimated that im- 
provements planned will cost about $2,000,000, including 
buildings and the equipment. When completed the works 
will have capacity for turning out 6000 tons of fabricated 
steel a month and will cover about 7 acres of ground, 45 x 
240 ft. of which will be used by the office building and pattern 
shop, which are already under construction. Work will oe 
started immediately upon the main building, 150 x 570 ft., 
with the expectation of having it completed by the middle of 
next year. Arrangements have been made for some of the 
machinery required to equip the new buildings, but a con- 
siderable portion of it is yet to be purchased. 

The Indiana Motor & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
will receive bids for motors and a full line of electrical 
equipment to be installed in a factory building in Franklin, 
Ind. 

The Detroit Valve & Fitting Company, Detroit, Mich.. 
is completing preparations for the erection of a plant at 
Wyandotte, Mich., for the manufacture of brass, malleable 
and cast iron fittings. to cost about $50,000. It is stated 
that a like amount will also be expended for machinery. 

The Venn-Severin Machine Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to mann- 
facture an oil engine and miscellaneous machinery. The 
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company is building a plant, 50 x 70 ft., which is now 
nearly completed and is expected to be running by Decem- 
ber 1. All the machinery required for the equipment of this 
plant has been purchased, but it is the intention of the com- 
pany to add a 50-ft. addition later on for which new equip- 
ment will be required. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate for furnishing and install- 
ing two outside center packed duplex pumps in pump house 
at Fort MeIntosh, Texas, will be received until November 
15, 1909. Proposals should be addressed to Col. John L. 
Clem, C. Q. M., San Antonio, Texas. 

The D. O. James Mfg. Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of planed and cut gears and the O. K. speed reducer, has 
completed the installation of new machinery that will give 
it additional capacity and enable the company to take care 
of its rapidly increasing business. 

Eastman & Johnstone Mfg. Company, Dallas, Texas, 
manufacturer of ornamental staff work, has under considera- 
tion the erection of a building, 50 x 50 ft., two stories and 
basement, which will be equipped with elevator, dryrooms, 
carriers for handling material, &c. The machinery require- 
ments will consist of combination saws, band saws, motors, 
&c. The cost of the building when completed will be about 
$15,000. 

B. E. Dwinnell & Co., Amherst, Wis., are making prepa- 
rations for the enlargement of their hydro-electric plant, 
which include the construction of a concrete flume and the 
installation of new turbines, electrical machinery, &c. 

The latest improvement in connection with the plant 
of the Gas Tractor Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
testing room in which the company will be able to test from 
6 to 12 motors at a time. The plant, which at present con- 
tains 35,000 sq. ft. of working floor space, will probably be 
enlarged in the spring by the erection of an addition to the 
machine shop and warehouse. The company advises that it 
is not in the market for any equipment at the present time. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., November 2, 1909. 

The machine tool situation continues to improve, and 
whereas orders have heretofore been mainly for apparatus 
of general utility, such as milling machines, shapers, grind- 
ers, drills, &c., buyers of turret lathes, boring mills, planers 
and heavy hydraulic pressure machinery are now coming 
into the market quite freely. It will probably have been 
noted by those who have read this report that extensions 
and shop additions made in this State during the past six 
months have been almost entirely for the account of manu- 
facturers of tools of the class first mentioned; but builders 
of the heavier equipment now feel the force of the renewed 
demand sufficiently to compel them to plan for increased 
capacity, and the writer is in a position to know that some 
interesting announcements may be made within the next 
10 or 12 weeks. 


Trade with Europe, South America, Japan and even 
Australasia has been opening up in good shape, and good 
prices, basis f.o.b. factory or seaboard, are now being real- 
ized. Difficulties in relation to the honoring of drafts for 
advance payments, which prevented the completion of not 
a few contracts taken about a year ago, have entirely disap- 
peared, and relations with foreign customers generally seem 
to be very cordial at this time. 

An indication of present industrial tendencies which 
have been prominent here of late is the continued purchasing 
of heavy industrial machinery and apparatus of all kinds 
designed for the most severe character of service. A leading 
builder of large traveling cranes, whose shop extensions are 
referred to below, has orders booked for more than 100 
cranes of large capacity, and inquiries are increasing weekly. 
This in itself indicates the impending construction of new 
plants where heavy material will be worked upon or han- 
died, and it is accompanied by confirmatory reports from 
large machinery builders in all lines established in this 
section. 

How one requirement brings on another is shown by the 
fact that in many of the Western smelters charges handled 
have increased so much in size, with corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the apparatus used directly in each process, that the 
cranes originally installed are now insufficient to care with 
safety for the loads put on them, the blowers are too limited 
in strength to render satisfactory service, the power plants 
need constant nursing in order to meet the demands made 
upon them, and the auxiliary equipment of all kinds has 
hecome outdated by recent progress. Hence buying from 
this source is now very general and it will tend to increase 
from one month to another as resumption of activity be- 
comes more pronounced. 

Mining engineers who have recently returned from trips 
through the principal producing section of Mexico, Arizona, 
the mountain States and British Columbia, are practically 
unanimous in reporting great activity all along the line, and 
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this is confirmed by correspondence in the files of local ma- 
chinery men. In many cases, however, actual purchases are 
awaiting the consummation of negotiations for additional 
funds which are now being carried on between the mining 
and milling operators and capitalists of the Eastern and 
Central States. Foreign investors also have experts investi- 
gating various properties and, as often as these are satis- 
fied, money for new machinery will be forthcoming. The 
situation is, therefore, one of great promise for the future. 

Frederick B. Warren, Green Bay, Wis., has organized a 
company for the manufacture of boilers, radiators, &c., and 
work on a plant is already in progress. The bulk of the 
initial equipment has been ordered, but more will be pur- 
chased after January 1. 

The Cream City Foundry Company, Milwaukee, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by Joseph 
Foertsch and others. 

Machine too] equipment, including planers and lathes, is 
needed for the Kearney & Trecker Company’s new shop, at 
West Allis, Wis., but some purchases have already been 
made, 

The F. J. Greene Engineering Works, engine builder, at 
Racine, Wis., is reported to have begun work on an addition 
which will double the capacity of the plant. 

Pawling & Harnischfeger have decided upon the erection 
of a new shop, 60 x 200 ft. For details of equipment ad 
dress inquiries directly to them. It is reported that boring 
mills, lathes, planers and grinders have been already con- 
tracted for. 

The Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., is putting its plant in shape for a season of heavy busi- 
ness, such as present orders indicate. Some new machinery 
will probably be needed before long. 

Clarence Slayton, Oshkosh, Wis., is interested in the 
erection of a new shop, 60 x 120 ft., for tool work on power 
boats. Some light machinery will be required. 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Company has secured from 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals a decision sus- 
taining its right to the exclusive manufacture of a patented 
sheet metal elbow made by a special process. 

W. J. Roseberry, until this time engineer for the Chaia 
Belt Company, has formed, with R. J. and Henry E. 
Schwab, the Milwaukee Concrete Mixer & Machinery Com- 
pany. The foundry and a part of the Schwab furnace plant 
will be occupied by the new company. Mr. Roseberry brings 
to this business a large experience, having helped to put 
nearly all of the present standard mixers on the market. 

Whitney Bros. are installing machinery for a cement 
brick plant at Superior, Wis., and additional equipment is to 
be secured later. 

A central heating plant, with large boiler capacity, is un- 
der consideration by the municipal authorities, and steps 
have been taken to secure a suitable site. 

Contract for the new water works at Park Falls, Wis., 
recently mentioned in this report, has been let to Greene 
sros., Albert Lea, Minn., but this does not include the pump- 
ing machinery. 

The plant of the Burlington (Wis.) Brass Works will be 
largely extended and new equipment purchased. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company has completed plans 
for the new hydraulic power plant to be built not far from 
Negaunee, Mich., and local machinery builders will bid on 
the work. - 

The plants of the Wisconsin Box Company, Wausau, 
Wis., and Lake Superior Lumber & Box Company, Ashland, 
Wis., which were destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt for in- 
creased capacity, necessitating the purchase of a large quan- 
tity of power and woodworking machinery. 

Madison, Wis., will have a new motor-operated pumping 
plant, the plans for which were recently approved. 

The A. O. Smith Company, Milwaukee, has ordered a 
line of heavy punch presses for its new works. 

Some additions will probably be made in the spring to 
the buildings and equipment of the New Doty Mfg. Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis. 

Lutter & Gies, Milwaukee, are in need of enlarged quar- 
ters, and it is reported, although without direct confirma- 
tion. that they will build shops at West Allis a little later on. 

A new power plant for the State buildings at Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been decided upon by the authorities at Madison. 

An engineer returned from Hibbing, Minn., reports that 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company is opening up two new 
iron mines there. 

Additional machinery will be purchased by the Green 
Bay Paper & Fiber Company, Green Bay, Wis., which has 
decided upon an extension of its mill. 

Wolfinger Bros. will require power equipment and some 
special canning machinery for a factory to be built at Eland, 
Wis. 

J. R. Kommer, Milwaukee, has been engaged by the city 
of Wheeling, W. Va., as designing and construction engineer 
for the new pumping plant and water system. 

Three Gates breakers, with elevators, screens, &c., for a 
complete limestone crushing plant, the product of which 
goes largely to steel] mills, has been installed by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company of this city for the Ohio & Indiana 
Stone Company, Greencastle, Ind. 
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There is notable activity in the construction of pumping 
plants and water supply systems, for both municipalities 
and mines, on the Upper Peninsula and along the iron ranges 
in Minnesota. Among the more important projects now un- 
der consideration are new water works for Marquette, Mich., 
where a high duty pumping engine will be installed in the 
near future, although no definite plans have been yet ap- 
proved. 

The D. J. Murray Mfg. Company, Wausau, Wis., which 
is extending its saw mill machinery plant, will build an ad- 
dition to the pattern and molding departments next spring. 
A number of molding machines are likely to be bought. 

In a letter received by a Milwaukee firm from its travel- 
ing agent in Michigan, the statement is made that the St. 
Joseph works of the American Tool Company, which burned 
last week, will be rebuilt at once by the St. Joseph Improve- 
ment Association, from which they are leased. 

The new plant of the Badger Motor Car Company, Co- 
lumbus, Wis., is nearly completed, but, as the entire annual 
output for which it was designed has been sold for 1910, it 
will be necessary to start work shortly on an addition. This 
company will be in the market for considerable machinery as 
its business expands. 

A steel bridge 600 ft. long will be built across the Esca- 
naba River, after January 1, by the Escanaba Traction 
Company, Escanaba, Mich. 

A mechanical filtration plant has been authorized for 
construction by the city of South Milwaukee, a municipality 
separate from Milwaukee, and the contract will probably be 
awarded to the American Water Softener Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The American Oxhydric Company's new apparatus for 
cutting steel was given its first public test in connection with 
an explosion of four water tube boilers in the power plant 
of the Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee. The wreckage 
was piled high, with the metal plates, rods and structural 
beams so entangled that the mass had to be cut away a sec- 
tion at a time. By means of the new process, which proved 
a complete success, this was very quickly done; oxygen and 
hydrogen, that combined to cause the cutting flame, being 
supplied from two portable tanks. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 2, 1909. 


General conditions in the local machinery market con- 
tinue very satisfactory. Merchants report the receipt of a 
good volume of small orders during the past week, nearly all 
for small or medium sized tools. No large inquiries have 
come out, however. Taking the month as a whole, the ag- 
gregate amount of business done in October was about the 
same as during September. The buying has become very 
general, and while the most of the orders are coming from 
small shops, a fair volume of business is coming from large 
manufacturing establishments that are adding some new 
equipment. An improvement is noted in the demand for tools 
for new shops. Quite a number of new concerns in metal work- 
ing lines are springing up, but they are usually not large 
and their machinery purchases are limited to a few small 
tools. Sales to the automobile trade are now light, although 
some orders for one or two tools are still coming from that 
source. The automobile plants in the Central West are 
generally running at full capacity in the manufacture of 
their 1910 output, and with the probability that the capaci- 
ties of the plants will be taxed during the next few months 
a good volume of small orders from this source is looked for 
during the winter. Orders from railroads are somewhat 
more plentiful, but the demand from this source is not yet 
active. Owing to delayed deliveries on several lines of tools, 
the demand for second-hand tools has become very active, 
but the supply does not equal the demand. Buyers want 
quick shipment, and when they are unable to secure early de- 
livery on new tools they make inquiries for second-hand 
ones. 

While some of the local tool builders, particularly makers 
of drilling machines and automatic machinery, are well sold 
up for the balance of the year and longer, other local plants 
in machinery lines are not as yet running to their maximum 
capacity, although they have a good volume of orders on 
hand. In heavy handling machinery, inquiries are more 
plentiful and the outlook is very satisfactory. The demand 
for locomotive cranes shows a decided improvement, orders 
now being fairly plentiful. The demand for cars and loco- 
motives for industrial railroads is gradually improving and 
better prices are being obtained. 

In the foundry trade makers of both light and heavy gray 
castings are well filled with work. 

The Lees-Bradner Company, Cleveland, has been in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $25,000 by Ernest J. 
Lees, H. T. Bradner, Frank B. Williams, C. C. Wise and 
1. B. Graham, to manufacture a new gear hobber recently 
invented by E. J. Lees. The company has established a 
plant at 1967 East Fifty-fifth street, in a building formerly 
occupied by the Lambert Machine Company. Later the 
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company expects to install additional equipment. The com- 
pany reports the receipt of a very satisfactory number of 
orders and has all the work it can do with its present ca- 
pacity. 

The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio, which is 
backed by the interests connected with the Berger Mfg. 
Company, has been incorporated with a capitalization of 
$200,000 to take over the plant of the Power Electric Com- 
pany of that city. The latter company has been manu- 
facturing electrical specialties, with a plant on Hurford 
street. Large additions to the plant will be erected and 
considerable new machinery will be installed. The officers 
of the new company are: E. A. Langenbach, president; 
Harry R. Jones, vice-president; W. W. Irwin, secretary, 
and Charles L. Goughnour, treasurer and general manager. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports that 
the demand for industrial cars continues to improve. The 
company now has a large amount of work on hand and in- 
quiries are quite plentiful. During the past few days this 
company has taken the following orders: A 20-ton standard 
gauge electric locomotive; a number of charging, billet and 
electric cars for a steel plant; four orders for mining cars, 
one from South America for 40 cars, and three from Mexico 
aggregating 60 cars. 

The Buckeye Machine Die & Tool Company, Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with a capitalization of $10,000 by 
Julius A. Horn, John Horn and others. The company has 
established a plant at 2617 East Seventy-sixth street for the 
manufacture of all kinds of dies and special machinery. 
The plant is 48 x 110 ft. The officers of the company are: 
Laddimir Patek, president, and John Horn, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, maker of drilling 
machines, reports more orders on its books than at any 
previous time in the history of the company. The company 
is not promising deliveries on the most of its lines until next 
March, being nearly all sold up until that time. 

George J. Warden & Co., carriage manufacturers, have 
commenced the erection of a new factory building on Carne- 
gie avenue, to replace their plant which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The National Iron & Wire Company has 
the contract for the structural steel work. Warden & Co. 
expect to be in the market soon for a number of small 
motors for individual drives for their machinery equip- 
ment. 

George D. Wick of Youngstown, Ohio, states that there 
is no truth in the published report that the plant of the 
Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, of which he is 
the head, will be removed from Cleveland to Youngstown. 

The Welton Automatic Fender Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capitalization of $20,000 
to manufacture a new fender for street cars. The incor- 
porators are D. J. Welton, George C. Welton, J. W. Howe, 
H. H. Ebright and S. W. Gilliland. 

The Auto Cycle Company, Salem, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with a capitalization of $100,000 by Hl. M. Silver, 
A. O. Silver, E. W. Siiver, H. ©. Grouchild and R. W. 
Campbell. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 2, 1909. 

The month just closed can hardly be termed an active 
one as far as the volume of business transacted by machine 
tool merchants in this territory is concerned. Buying has 
been rather irregular, and by far the larger proportion of 
the orders taken have been single tool propositions. Manu- 
facturers, in a number of instances, however, report a steady 
betterment in the volume of business. Few orders have 
been of large size, but there has been a more steady demand 
coming from many different sections of the country. General 
inquiries increased quite materially during the closing weeks 
of the month, not only for single tools for extensions or 
replacement, but quite a little business of a more extensive 
nature developed, which, however, has not reached the 
definite order stage. Under the circumstances the trade is 
much encouraged with the prospects for a more active fall 
business, and, with the increased activity to be noted on 
the part of the railroads which have purchased large numbers 
of cars and locomotives and still have heavy inquiries for 
this class of equipment under negotiation, looks forward to 
decidedly better conditions after the turn of the year. Many 
of the industrial plants are now rapidly approaching normal 
conditions, and with the demand steadily increasing, as it is 
now expected that it will, their requirements in the way of 
machinery equipment should naturally expand. Locomotive 
works are steadily increasing in point of activity, and the 
local company has, it is understood, considerable work un- 
der consideration for the improvement of its Eddystone, Pa., 
plant. Machine tool builders show more active conditions, 
and while not employing as many workmen as they did dur- 
ing former prosperous years, are steadily adding to their 
forces; full time is now being made at the majority of the 
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plants of the larger concerns, while some of the smaller 
shops, employed largely on special equipment, are working 
extra hours. The foreign demand has been irreguar through- 
out the month, comparatively little business coming to the 
trade in this territory as far as tools of the standard types 
are concerned. Some scattered orders for equipment of a 
special nature have been taken, while those manufacturers 
transacting an established trade abroad in various specialties 
report about an even volume of business. 

The second-hand machinery market reflects pretty gen- 
erally the same conditions to be noted in connection with the 
demand for new tools. Buying has been somewhat irregular, 
but, on the whole, shows a little betterment. Purchases 
have not been confined to any particular line or class of 
tools or equipment, buying being largely of a general char 
acter. Second-hand engines have been rather dull, although 
the demand for second-hand electrical equipment and 
moderate size boilers has been fair. A trifle more business 
has been taken by engine builders, particularly in medium 
horsepowers. Boilermakers are quite actively engaged. 

The foundry trade shows greater activity. Orders are 
coming out more freely and are of better size. Steel casting 
plants are in some instances pretty well filled up with or- 
ders and deliveries are not so prompt. Heavy car and loco- 
motive business has resulted in increased activity for a num- 
ber of foundries. Gray iron founders, making a specialty 
of machine tool castings, report a better demand, while gen- 
eral jobbing foundries note improved conditions. 

The Sanders Motor Car Company, Lancaster, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of the Sanders gasoline railroad motor cars, has 
been inquiring recently for a considerable quantity of ma- 
chinery and tools, purchases of which will probably be made 
in the near future. 

The Gandy Belting Company, Baltimore, Md., has 
awarded a contract to McLaughlin Brothers of that city for 
the erection of a four-story brick addition, 70 x 130 ft., to 
its present manufacturing plant. 

The Department of Supplies, city of Philadelphia, Jo- 
seph H. Klemmer, director, will open bids November 15 for 
a quantity of supplies for use during the coming year, in- 
cluding, under class E, electric cable, wire, lamps, supplies, 
telephones and instruments; under class O, lubricating oils, 
grease, tallow, graphite, illuminating oils and boiler com- 
pounds; under class P, paints and general painting supplies. 
Specifications may be obtained at the office of the director, 
rooms 310-312, City Hall. 

The American Pulley Company will erect a two-story 
factory building, 50x 120 ft., at its plant at Twenty-ninth 
and Bristol streets. The new shop will be- utilized for the 
manufacture of wrought steel pulleys in sizes larger than 
48 in. in diameter, and will be equipped with such special 
machinery, which has already been purchased, as to enable 
it to make pulleys up to almost any reasonable size in diame- 
ter. This concern reports business steadily improving. 

The Remington-Sherman Company, manufacturer of 
safes and vaults, has awarded contracts for the erection of 
two additions to its plant at Beach and Morse streets. These 
will serve as an addition to the machine and erecting shop, 
and measure 85 x 224 and 35x91 ft. on the ground plan; 
the former will be two stories. While additional equip- 
ment in the way of machinerey, &c., will be required, its 
nature has not yet been decided upon. 

The Hess Machine Works is running its plant on full 
time and almost full handed. Business has been increasing 
steadily during the past few months and now reaches almost 
normal conditions. The demand for filemaking machinery has 
increased ; two sets of machines have been recently shipped 
to customers in Germany, while two sets are being built for 
parties in England. The domestic demand for these ma- 
chines is also increasing and orders have been taken for sev- 
eral sets for both Eastern and Western shipment. Consid- 
erable machinery of a special nature is also being built by 
this concern, among which is one of a special type for the 
manufacture of tooth picks. 

The Iszard Warren Company, manufacturer of preci- 
sion instruments, which has been located at 1122 Vine street, 
has moved its plant to 186 North Twelfth street, where the 
entire building will be occupied. The first floor will be used 
for showrooms and offices, the remaining three floors of the 
building being devoted to manufacturing purposes. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has booked some heavy 
orders during the past -week or two, including, among 
others, 50 engines for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
50 for the Erie Railroad; 20 for the Seaboard Air Line; 6 
for the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, and 6 for the Kan- 
sas City Belt Railroad. The plant is now being operated 
at about 60 per cent. of its full capacity and is steadily 
increasing its working force, a total of 9500 now being em- 
ployed. This company has just begun some extensive im- 
provements to its Eddystone, Pa., plant. A new erecting 
shop of steel and terra cotta construction, about 200 x 400 
ft., is to be built, which wil! constitute about one-fourth of 
the building. ultimately planned for erecting purposes. An 
elaborate system of railroad tracks will be laid out conntct- 
ing with the Pennsylvania, Philadelphia & Reading and Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroads. The principal equipment for the 
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new erecting shop will be electric traveling cranes, which 


have been already ordered. 


—_—».--o___——_ 


Trade Publications. 


Coal Dealers’ and Contractors’ Scales and Equip- 
ment.—The Standard Scale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin L-24. Scales ranging from a postal balance scale to 
large scales used in weighing loads of coal are shown, together 


with coal screens, chutes, shovels, canvas coal bags and similar 
supplies. Several types of gas and gasoline engines and a con- 
crete mixer of the batch type are also illustrated, and prices 


of the company’s standard lines are listed. 


Circular Saws.—Hunter Saw & Machine Company, Fifty- 
seventh and Butler streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. Two bvoklets. Both 
of these treat of circular saws made from vanadium alloy steel 
which are adaptable for cutting hot ingots, cold shapes, cast- 
ings, &¢ One booklet describes the method of manufacture and 
gives an account of tests of a high speed hot saw made by the 
company which cut 65 hot ingots of 0.65 to 0.85 per cent. car- 
bon steel into nine slabs each, without being reset. The other 
booklet lists standard saws made by the company and gives 


prices, 


Special Metals. — Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, 
Ohio. Two booklets. One of these treats of Alumaloyd sheets, 
which are of a special steel coated with aluminum-alloyed metal 
designed especially for automobile bodies, fenders, hoods, &c. 
The method of manufacturing these sheets is explained and 
several parts of automobiles formed from the metal are shown. 
The second booklet is devoted to Toncan metal, an anti-corrosion, 
rust-resisting black or galvanized sheet brought out by the com- 
pany for roofing, sidings, cornice and tank work, stacks, &c. 


Lathes.—Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Catalogue T, 6 x 9 in., 16 pages. Describes the company’s 
Marvel lathe, which is made in three sizes, 2 x 24 in., 24% x 36 
in. and 4 x 48 in., the figures indicating respectively the 
diameter and length of stock the lathe will admit. Sectional 
illustrations of the standard sizes are shown and the operation 
is fully described. The illustrations include a 4 x 48 in. lathe 
and 2% x 36 in. lathe, together with various attachments used 
with the machines. An illustrated description of the Marvel 
lathe appeared in The Iron Age July 29, 1909. 


Power Plant and Machine Shop Specialties.—Gem 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet. A line of steel and 
brass oilers and tallow pots, railroad torches, flue scrapers, 
foundry chaplets, &c., is listed, together with a flexible shafting 
made by the company and a small portable electric plant for 
drilling, grinding and kindred work. A portable emery grinder, 
a center grinder and a breast drill are also shown and listed. 


Fuel, Oil and Gas Burning Furnaces and Appli- 
ances.—wW. S. Rockwell Company, 50 Church street, New York. 
Pamphlet This is an advance pamphlet of a new catalogue 
being prepared by the company and contains illustrations of 
numerous furnaces and furnace appliances. 

Suction Conveyors.—Darley Engineering Company, Singer 
Building, New York. Bulletin No. 4 and pamphlet. Pertains 
to a suction air pressure conveyor for removing ashes from 
power plants, &c. A feature of this conveyor is a water jet 
located in the conveyor pipe through which the material passes, 
with the aid of which it is cooled and dust is eliminated. This 
system has been mentioned in previous reviews of the company’s 
literature, and the pamphlet which accompanies the bulletin 
contains numerous testimonials from satisfied users. 

Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting 
Machinery.—wW. H. Caldwell & Son Company, Western avenue 
and Seventeenth street, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 34, 6 x 9 
in., 147 pages, bound in cloth. A brief description of the com- 
pany’s large plant, together with illustrations of the principal 
buildings forms an introduction to this well arranged volume, 
after which the standard Caldwell Helicoid conveyor is described, 
Several types of conveyors made by the company are then taken 
up and illustrated with brief descriptive matter. Special ma- 
chinery for flour mills, cottonseed oil mills, alfalfa plants, ce- 
ment works, &c., are referred to, and some of them are shown, 
after which gears and fittings and general supplies covering the 
needs of machinists and founders are mentioned, together with 
tabulated price-lists. The book shows strikingly what a very 
varied line of equipment the company makes. 


Color Mills and Mixers.—Charles Ross & Son Company, 
148 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Circular No. 15. Shows 
a number of color mills and mixers and other machinery for the 
manufacture of drugs and chemicals. : 


Disk Grinders.—Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis. 
Folder. Illustrates and describes the application of the com- 
pany’s disk grinding machines to special operations required in 
the manufacture of auto, marine and stationary gas engine 
parts. Photographs of such work as grinding intake manifolds, 
universal joints, pump cases, exhaust connections, jacket plates 
and cylinder covers are reproduced, showing just how the sey- 
eral operations are performed. 
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HARDW i 


“ appears after all that the action of the National 
I 


aint, Oil and Varnish Association in approving 
the establishment of a parcel post scheme does not pos- 


ee sess much significance, and was 
Paint Manufacturers 


and Parcel Post not in any sense representative 


of the attitude of the trades in 
dicated in the comprehensive title of the organization. 
This association by the way is made up of local Paint 
clubs, embracing all classes of people who have to do 
with Painting materials, from Brush manufacturers to 
Window Glass jobbers. Its action has been already 
repudiated by the Paint manufacturers of the country 
through their thoroughly representative organization. 
The circumstances, too, under which the resolution 
favoring a parcel post was adopted are also significant. 
It appears that the chairman of the Committee on Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations was unable, on account of 
illness, to prepare a report, but, as is officially stated 
with charming simplicity, the report was submitted by 
some one whose name is not disclosed, based “ on data 
furnished by the secretary of the Postal Progress 
League,’ an estimable gentleman undoubtedly, but 
widely known as an advocate of the wildest and most 
impracticable schemes for the delivery of merchandise 
through the mails. The committee thus made itself the 
mouthpiece of those who favor the most radical form 
of parcel post legislation without the slightest sugges- 
tion that any attention was given to the considerations 
on the other side of the question. How it came to be 
adopted by the association is not explained. Many of 
the members of the association are certainly opposed to 
the project commended in the resolution, and we under- 
stand, indeed, that some of them did not even know 


that action had been taken on the subject. 


Whatever importance the attitude of the interests 
represented in the convention may possess, it is certain 
that the Paint manufacturers and jobbers are opposed 
to the establishment of a parcel 


Resolutions on - . . 
post. Fortunately in this case 


Parcel Post 





only a week after the Philadel- 
phia meeting, where the project was indorsed, the an- 


nual meeting of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States was held. In this association 


practically all the Paint manufacturers of the country 
are represented. At that meeting the following pre- 
amble and resolution were unanimously adopted, con- 
demning clearly and emphatically the proposed exten- 
sion of the parcel post system: 
Whereas: We believe the interests of the com- 
munity will be better served and their inde- 
pendence better preserved by a wide distribution 


of merchandise as now effected through local mer- 
chants scattered throughout the country than by a 


few large catalogue houses in the already congest- 
ed trade centers, and 

Whereas: A domestic parcel post, and especial 
ly H. R. Bill 10762, is in our opinion calculated 
to promote the business of the catalogue house, to 
the detriment of the local village merchant, and 

Whereas: The service contemplated in said bill 
could be rendered only at great cost by a govern- 
ment department, which already suffers a large 
annual deficit; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States is opposed to any 
extension of the parcel post system, and particu- 
larly to the passage of H.R. Bill No. 10762, nou 
before the National House of Representatives. 


It may be that in connection with holiday trade 
some Hardware merchants might advantageously give 


attention to Toys, especially those which, as made of 





metal and possessing mechani- 
Toys as 


Holiday Goods cal features, have a close. kin- 


ship with regular Hardware. 
That it might be worth while to do something along 
this line is indicated in the extent of the trade and the 
broad margins of profit which are usually realized. 
‘The total production of Toys in this country in the 
past decade must have attained a value of at least 
$50,000,000, and, including imports, the Toys sup- 
plied to the people of the United States during the 
decade have aggregated at wholesale about $100,000,- 
ooo. It is further doubtless true that no inconsider- 
able amount would be added to these figures if the 
value could be ascertained of the Toys made by nov- 
elty manufacturers as part of their lines, which were 
hardly discoverable by the census canvassers, who pre- 
sumably classify as Toy-making establishments those 
only which make this line of product their specialty. 


eee 


Condition of Trade. 


The Hardware market during the past week has been 
without event of special significance, things continuing to 
move steadily, with a good volume of current business 
and hopeful anticipations in regard to the future. That 
there is much doing is indicated in the reports from the 
Steel mills, many of which are sold far ahead. Some 
manufacturers are in an analogous position, finding orders 
accumulating on their books and customers calling for 
prompt shipment. The transportation question is also 
beginning to assume something of its old significance as 
there are indications that the volume of traffic will over- 
tax the facilities of the railroads, and even now, here and 
there, there is talk of delays, shortage of cars and similar 
consequences of a large movement of merchandise. Man- 
ufacturers in some cases are experiencing difficulty in 
getting raw material as promptly as they desire, but as 
yet this is not causing serious or general inconvenience. 
A marked feature of the situation is the provision made 


for this condition of things by the jobbing trade of the 
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country. As a rule the jobbers purchased freely and at 
the proper time to get the benefit of advances which have 
since occurred. While there is some cutting of prices on 
their part there is not more of this than is usual under 
existing conditions, but in some lines they are in a posi- 
tion to undersell the manufacturers and some irregu- 
larity in current prices is thus occasioned. It is a state 
of things in which there is opportunity for retail mer- 
chans to give careful attention to their buying, as by 
keeping in close touch with the market they will often be 
able to save 5 or perhaps 10 per cent. in the price of 
goods. At the same time the market has such a strength 
that a more liberal policy in the purchase of goods than 
has until recently been judicious is now justified, inas- 
much as there is not much probability of a general weak- 
ening of values, and in a good many lines advanced 
prices are not unlikely. In this gratifying condition of 
things retail merchants, most of whom seem to be doing a 
good business, are evidently still pursuing a conservative 
course, a fact which constitutes one of the most favor- 
able features of the business situation. If all classes in 
the trade should be governed by a sane and balanced 
enterprise it would promise well for the long continuance 
of prosperous commercial and financial conditions. 


Chicago. 


The growing congestion in the steel mills is creating 
difficulty for many of the manufacturers of Hardware 
who use steel] as their raw material. The manufacturers 
of Bolts, for example, have had more or less difficulty in 
getting prompt deliveries from the steel mills, especially 
for the larger sizes of Bolts for which they use bars. 
Along with this difficulty they are embarrassed by the 
uncertainty regarding prices of Bars, Rods and Wire dur- 
ing the coming year. This does not affect them seriously 
in their relations with the Hardware jobbing trade, as 
contracts with jobbers are only made for 30 to 60 days’ 
deliveries, and the manufacturers have not sold to this 
trade any considerable tonnage for delivery beyond Jan- 
uary 1. A year ago the troubles of the Bolt men were 
along the line of efforts to maintain stability in prices, 
but now the problem is to turn out the product fast 
enough to satisfy the demands of all their customers. 
Bolt makers have two distinct fields of trade to cover, 
the merchants and the demand from manufacturers who 
use Bolts in enormous quantities in their finished prod- 
uct, such as, for example, the manufacturers of agricul- 
turai implements. These manufacturers usually buy 
their Bolts on yearly contracts running from July 1, and 
the Bolt men are under pressure already to name prices 
for delivery to July 1, 1911. In the present condition of 
the steel trade it is out of the question for the Bolt manu- 
facturers to name any prices as the basis for contracts 
so far ahead. The best that the steel mills will do in 
making prices is for deliveries through the first half of 
1910. The manufacturers of agricultural implements 
have demonstrated in many former doubtful periods 
their shrewdness in forecasting business conditions, and 
their willingness at this time to contract nearly two years 
into the future for important materials is very good evi- 
dence that the iron and steel industry and everything 
dependent upon it will enjoy a long period of prosperous 
business. The agricultural industries have been un- 
usually prosperous during the past year, and the manu- 
facturers in this field have had a record breaking volume 
of business the past summer; in fact, many of them who 
had contracted for their annual supply of Bolts to July 1 
have already taken or specified their entire tonnage for 
the year, and they are now in the market for additional 
requirements. This enormous demand from the manu- 
facturing consumers of Bolts has its logical effect on the 
ether branch of the business, the Hardware trade. For- 
tunately the Hardware jobbers bought liberally last 
spring and accumulated large stocks when the price of 


raw material was low, and these stocks have served as a- 


commercial reserve to carry them over the difficulty that 
has arisen recently in getting deliveries from the Bolt 
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manufacturers. From now on the manufacturers will of 
necessity follow a policy, which will keep light stocks in 
the hands of jobbers, and this will promote stability in 
prices. The conditions that prevailed last year when the 
jobbers would often undersell the manufacturer with his 
own product in the open market will not be likely to 
recur for a long time in the future. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLey Harpware Company.—We are now 
enjoying a season of beautiful autumn weather for 
which our climate is famous. It is affording the farm- 
ers a splendid opportunity to gather their corn and pick 
their cotton in good condition, thus adding something 
to the quality of the crops and incidentally to the al- 
ready enormously high prices which these commodities 
are bringing on the market. 

The recent high prices of cotton have stimulated the 
trade wonderfully and from the best information we are 
able to obtain the Hardware trade has resumed its 
normal proportions. Business in October with our com- 
pany was a little heavier than it was in 1906 and about 
the same as that of 1907, at which time we thought we 
had reached the crest of the prosperity wave. 

We are having considerable trouble in getting cars 
in which to ship Stoves and Hollow Ware and we are 
beginning to receive letters from manufacturers, who 
complain of car shortage. The Hardware market seems 
to be in good condition and slight advances are being 
noted on many lines. Collections are pretty good and, 
taking it altogether, we think the situation is quite 
satisfactory. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE ComMPpaANy.—October 
Was a very satisfactory month, showing a heavy increase 
in sales as compared with last year. Business continued 
to gain in strength and volume as the month progressed. 
November opens with all departments working to full 
capacity and some departments working nights. 

The current business (that is, orders for immediate 
shipment) has been running unusually strong in October. 
Our sales in September were swelled by the filling of 
future shipment orders for Cutlery, Sporting Goods, 
Stove Goods, &c. We carried very few of these ship- 
ments over into October. Neverthelss our October sales, 
composed almost entirely of current business, will show 
an increase over September. 

This somewhat unusual condition indicates an ex- 
panding volume of retail business throughout our terri- 
tory. The business this season is late. On account of 
the short cotton crop merchants in the cotton States were 
conservative in placing future orders. The high and in- 
creasing price of cotton is, in a large measure, making 
up for the short crop. It is evident stocks of goods, 
especially in the cotton growing States, are very low and 
now when the fall business strikes them these merchants 
find it necessary to make C. Q. D. calls for goods. 

At the Atiantie City conventions the manufacturers 
were almost unanimous in reporting a strong demand for 
goods ; the steel people were particularly optimistic. The 
writer was under the impression they were going a little 
too fast, but upon his return home he finds business much 
better than expected; in fact, we have about all the busi- 
ness we can take care of even with the throttle wide 
open. 

Another indication of the pressing demand upon retail 
stocks is the number and variety of mail orders, almost 
every order headed, “ Rush,” “ Please, ship immediately,” 
“We need these goods badly.” This heavy demand is of 
course having its effect upon stocks. We also find on a 
number of lines the manufacturers are not shipping 
promptly. In fact, just now we are reminded of con- 
ditions which existed in the memorable year of 1907. 
The question is, Will the volume of business continue to 
expand and increase? If it does, there will be danger of 
a runaway market. 

The present large volume of business in our opinion 
is due mainly to two factors: First, that retail stocks, 
especially throughout the South, are exceedingly low. 
Next, the high prices being paid for cotton, corn and hogs. 
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Farming at present prices must be extremely profitable, 
and it is only natural under such conditions that the 
prosperous farmer should buy what he wants. 

Then it is evident, on account of the resumption of 
factories and the increasing of the payrolls, that business 
in the manufacturing towns, which has been very poor 
for the past two years, is rapidly resuming normal pro- 
portions. 

Taking it all in all, it would seem it is not necessary 
to jolly ourselves or to play upon the imaginations of 
others to realize that prosperity has returned. The 
practical question before us now is to keep up stock and 
fill our orders. At times like these manufacturers who 
curry complete stocks and who make prompt shipments 
are especially appreciated. 

Our city was recently honored by a visit from the 
Chief Executive of the nation. He does not want to eat, 
but we forced food upon him. He has quit drinking, 
but we showed the degree of our hospitality by the num- 
ber and the various shapes of the glasses lined up at his 
plate. His voice is gone, but we made him stand up and 
make signs to the multitude. In featuring him we fea- 
tured ourselves; we used him as a headliner. We loaded 
him on a steamboat and took him down the river. And 
we of the Entertainment Committee who were left be- 
hind are not surprised to read in the papers that the 
first chance he got he told the coptain of the Oleander to 
put on full steam and leave all the eaters and drinkers 
on the other steamer behind. No doubt he was weary 
and wanted rest. 

We await with interest the final reports of the deep 
waterways convention at New Orleans 


Cleveland. 


W. BINGHAM ComMPANy.—Business conditions are cer- 
tainly improving in all quarters. It is estimated that 
there will come down from the Northern mines by the 
close of lake navigation 15,000,000 more tons of iron ore 
than came over the same course.in 1908, and the record 
of tons will be about the same as Came down in the ban- 
ner year, 1907. There is also a lot of grain coming down 
the lakes from the Northwest and a large quantity of 
coal going back, showing that the lake traffic this year is 
going to round up with a big tonnage to its credit. 

Scarcity on many lines of goods still continues, and 
our daily mail is full of apologies for slow shipment of 
goods that we ordered 30, 60 and 90 days ago. The in- 
rush of trade this year found many manufacturers not 
prepared to meet the demand. 

The large consumption of all kinds of Hardware since 
the revival from panicky days has absorbed all the sur- 
plus that many manufacturers had on hand, and with- 
drawals and revision in prices seem to be the order of the 
day. Few, if any, manufacturers will contract for their 
commodities beyond the first quarter of the coming year, 
for the reason that they do not know just what the 
period beyond this date will demand, and the idea is to 
control the situation so that we may not have a runaway 
market. On some lines of goods at the present time large 
consumers are willing to pay a premium for prompt de- 
livery. 

Although we have no authority for saying so, we 
gather from information we have received that an ad- 
vance in Wire and Nails, Sheets, Merchant Pipe and other 
commodities will probably take place in the near future. 
The large consumption that is going on and the scarcity 
of stock ond hand are given as the reasons for a probable 
advance in prices. 

The steel mills all over the country are rushed with 
orders and the new business that is going on their books 
is very heavy, and the coming into the market at the 
present time of the large and substantial railroad com- 
panies throughout the couutry for rails, cars, engines 
and general supplies is quite encouraging and goes a 
long way to assure us of prosperous times for the balance 
of this year and into many months of the coming year. 

The country is spreading out and growing in all sec- 
tions. The trouble just now is to find cars enough to 
transport commodities from place to place. It behooves 
every dealer to anticipate his wants further ahead than 
heretofore, because shipments from all sections in the 
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crowded condition of transportation companies will 
necessarily be somewhat retarded. Therefore, we ad- 
vise our customers to stock up more liberally and forget 
the old panicky days, when it was advisable to order often 
and in small lots. 

Holiday trade with us is fine. Our salesmen carry a 
splendid line of samples and with their knowle je of 
the goods they represent are reaping the benefit. Pocket 
Cutlery, Butcher Knives, Plated Ware, Carvers and 
fancy articles in the Hardware line are quite in evidence 
on orders. Hurry-up orders by express are very fre- 
quent, showing that country merchants are having a 
good, lively trade and are looking after the wants of 
their customers promptly. We are looking forward to 
the holiday season with a great deal of pleasure, believ- 
ing that the efforts that we and our customers have 
made in the past months are going to show good results. 


Baltimore. 

CARLIN & Furron.—General business conditions are 
improving to such an extent that again the transporta- 
tion companies of the country are confronted with the 
difficulties of 19807 in a shortage of rolling stock with 
which to move the immense yolume of freight offered. 

Enforced economies in maintenance during 1908 by 
the railroads along with the decrease in gross receipts 
resulted in the curtailment of many needed improve- 
ments, both in construction and in rolling stock, until now 
it has become absolutely necessary that millions be ex- 
pended for betterments as soon as possible to avoid the 
unsatisfactory condition of railroad traffic three years 
ago. One of our iargest roads has found it necessary to 
allot cars on the percentage plan for the carrying of 
coal, and the fact that there is such an immense ton- 
nage of coal to be moved is a sure proof of the great 
revival of business, especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. We understand that in heavy material most of 
the mills are oversold, and in many cases premiums are 
being asked over and above the market quotations for 
prompt delivery. The indications are that these difficul- 
ties will increase as the season advances. 

Cotton growers have reached their ambition in seeing 
cotton at 15 cents, which can be accounted for partly by 
the shortage of the crop and partly by manipulation. 
The planter who has had a good yield is happy, but the 
spinner, who has to buy, is the reverse, and if, as has 
been threatened, the mills shut down or curtail produc- 
tion, it will be a question as to whether a short crop and 
high price is as great a blessing as a larger crop would 
be with a lower price. The latter would undoubtedly 
distribute more money for labor, give more business for 
the transportation companies, and give the public the 
finished product at more reasonable prices, helping also 
the export business, which to be conducted successfully 
needs cheap raw material. Nevertheless it is also argued 
that values are fixed by supply and demand, and it is 
almost useless to theorize as to what a commodity should 
bring as long as the buyer is forced to have what the 
seller controls. 

Bank clearings, which are to a certain extent ex- 
ponents of business activity, show an increase in this city 
for the month of October of over $25,000,000. This may 
be partly accounted for by the active stock market, but 
only to a limited extent, and the figures very largely rep- 
resent actual business transactions. 

Local elections in our State have perhaps a little 
disturbing influence in business, especially in the rural 
sections, for our country cousins have always taken 
more interest in politics than the average city man. 
The market is undoubtedly strengthening, buyers are 
looking ahead with confidence as to the stability of 
values, and discounting the probabilities of advances, 
but competition is great among the distributers of Hard- 
ware, and the retail dealer is not allowed to pay more 
for his purchases than their worth as determined by the 
market. 


Portland, Oregon. 


FamLtinc-McCALMAN ComMPANy.—As usual, the writer 
‘an report excellent conditions in the Pacific Northwest. 
At the fall meeting of the Northwest Hardware Jobbers, 
held in this city last week, the writer saw representatives 
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of the principal houses from Seattle, Tacoma and Spo- 
kane, and it was the general opinion that not only would 
this year equal the best preceding year, but that all ex- 
pect it to surpass all previous years. 

We can also report excellent conditions with regard 
to collections, for all the crops produced in this section of 
the country sold at excellent prices, and the whole con- 
suming public not only wants the goods, but is willing 
and able to pay for them. 

One encouraging feature for the future in this coun- 
try is the number of inquiries which the Hardware houses 
in this section are receiving from men who wish to come 
out here and establish a Hardware business or general 
store in the country tributary to Portland. We believe 
that other lines of business show an equally large num- 
ber of such inquiries, the majority of which will material- 
ize in the actual settlement of the inquirers. This indi- 
cates a large immediate increase in the population of the 
Northwest territory; an increase of the most desirable 
kind, people who not only come out to the country, but 
are willing and able to invest money in it. These are the 
people who make for solid and substantial growth. 


Philadelphia. 

SuPPLEE HarpWARE ComMPpaNny.—Trade in this terri- 
tory has shown no signs of falling off since our last letter. 
Orders are coming in in fairly good volume and while 
some of them are not up to the usual quantity conditions 
yet, on the whole, we think they are fairly satisfactory 
and with a general improvement in volume. 

Prosperity seems more general and staple. The rail- 
roads and industrial corporations are enjoying a large 
share of profits. Cotton is high and we had feared that 
the rise (something close to $5 per bale) would have a 
tendency to cause Eastern and Southern mills to shut 
down, but we note from a daily paper that the talk of a 
shutdown north and south has ceased. 

The building operations in our own city, we think, are 
ahead of those for many years past, and while we have 
no figures before us, we feel assured that in dollars and 
cents they total more than they have for a Jong time. 
That the general business conditions throughout the en- 
tire country are becoming more and more satisfactory 
one has only to read the trade reports to be convinced of 
the reality of the returning prosperous conditions in all 
sections. 

Railroads are now confronting the serious question of 
a scarcity of freight cars, where only a short time ago 
they were experiencing no difficulty whatever in this 
direction. 

We trust there may be no let up in the prosperity 
movement which now prevails through the country at 
large and while we have only two months left in 1909 we 
should like very much indeed to see them the banner 
months of the year. 


Omaha. 


LLEE-GLASS-ANDRESSEN HARDWARE CoMPANy.—Trade 
conditions throughout the corn belt and east and west 
of the Missouri River continue very satisfactory, and the 
volume of goods going into consumption daily progresses 
with a steady regularity. 

The large crops of all kinds and high prices for 
everything produced by the agriculturist would indicate 
that no let up in the extent of business is at all likely. 
There is nothing in the situation at the present time, nor 
any developments in sight calculated to disturb the satis- 
factory volume of business now being enjoyed. 

A large amount of building is in progress, conse- 
quently labor of all kinds will be well employed until the 
winter season stops outdoor operations. This continued 
activity will undoubtedly beget for us new population, 
and this will largely increase the consuming power, which 
furnishes the lifeblood to the arteries of trade. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Conditions in the Nail market remain 
unchanged as to prices and current demand. These are 
satisfactory, showing that jobbers’ stocks of lower priced 
Nails are gradually being worked off and that new busi- 
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ness received by the mills is in proportion to the actual 
requirements of the trade. The expectation of higher 
prices in the future has apparently not led to speculative 
buying. There have been unfounded rumors of with- 
drawals of quotations and even of advanced prices, but 
these simply indicate the strength of the market. Quo- 
tations continue as follows: F.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


I SRS a a ie ee emanate ee aah ol h $1.80 
Certoed Tot CO PObRI GROTERRRES. 6.5.6 ci cc cise besccesevace 1.85 
ee Pg: err Peer errr rrTerrrrere: 1.85 
Less than carloads to retail merchants.................. 1.95 


New York.—No falling off in the demand for Wire 
Nails is reported, business being on about the same mod- 
erate basis as has characterized the market for some 
time. The stocks of cheap Nails have not all been dis- 
posed of in this market, causing some unevenness in 
prices, but the general quotation remains on the basis of 
$2 per keg for small lots at store. <A report current on 
November 1 that the mills had advanced the price of 
Nails 10 cents per keg was without foundation. 


Chicago.—With all but an unimportant portion of the 
cheap contracts placed earlier in the year shipped and 
out of the way, orders for new business at the current 
price are coming in in a satisfactory volume. Some of 
the larger jobbers are well stocked up for the present, 
but the demand is fairly heavy and conditions generally 
favor a good fall movement. The mills could easily book a 
large amount of business for early spring delivery at the 
current schedule, as the upward tendency of prices in 
crude steel products strongly forecasts higher prices after 
the first of the year. Orders, however, are being booked 
at current rates only for specifications prior to January 
1. We quote as follows: $1.98, Chicago, in carloads to 
jobbers, and $2.03 in carloads to retailers, with an ad- 
vance of 10 cents for less than carloads from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new business is being 
placed in Wire Nails at the $1.80 basis, but it is evident 
that stocks in the hands of jobbers bought at the $1.7 
price were larger than generally supposed, as these stocks 
have not all been worked off yet. The large trade is 
pretty well covered with Nails, and new buying for the 
next month or so is not expected to be especially active. 
The leading Wire Nail makers are adhering rigidly to 
their policy not to see Wire Nails at present prices for 
delivery beyond 60 days from date of contract. An ad- 
vance in prices of Wire Nails in the near future is still 
heing predicted, but this will hardly be made until the 
present stocks held by jobbers have been worked off. We 
quote Wire Nails at $1.80 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in car- 
load and larger lots for delivery within 60 days from date 
of contract. 

Cut Nails.—The market shows a continued firmness 
in price, with the mills fairly supplied with contract or- 
ders. Against these specifications are being received in 
good volume. Under these conditions mills are not gen- 
erally willing to make concessions in price to secure busi- 
ness. Quotations are on the basis of $1.80 to $1.85, in 
carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

New York.—Cut Nails are being purchased in quan- 
tities desired to meet nearby requirements. Some uneven- 
ness is caused in the market by unsold portions of cheap 
stocks, but the general quotation is $2 per keg, in small 
lots at store. 

Chicago.—Prices continue firm, with a hardening 
tendency and jobbers’ stocks are moving freely. The 
mills are better supplied with orders than at any time 
in the past two years, with prospects for growing activity 
ahead. We quote in car lots to jobbers, Steel Cut Nails, 
$1.98 to $2.03; Iron Cut Nails, $2.08 to $2.13. 


Pittsburgh.—The market on Cut Nails is decidedly 
firm and the mills are not disposed to make concessions 
in prices to obtain business. All the mills have a good 
many contracts on their books against which buyers are 
specifying freely and the scarcity and high prices of Nail 
Slabs may possibly bring about a general advance in 
prices of Cut Nails in the near future. We quote Cut 
Nails at $1.80 to $1.85, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload’ 
and larger lots. 
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Barb Wire.—The continuance of mill shipments 
against orders which were placed at lower prices form 
the larger part of mill activities. A comparatively small 
amount of new business is being received, and this con- 
dition will probably continue until the present stocks of 
jobbers are absorbed by the trade. The market is firm 
at the following quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lots........... dia a0. 6:06 $2.10 
ee 2. ee reer ee Tere re 1.85 2.15 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 1.95 2.25 


Chicago.—-A fair amount of new business is being 
booked and the volume of such orders is increasing at a 
moderate rate. Shipments of specifications against old 
contracts are still going forward, a fact that indicates 
something of the unprecedented buying that followed the 
cut in prices last spring. We quote as follows: To job- 
bers, Chicago, carloads, Painted, $1.98; Galvanized, $2.38. 
To retailers, carloads, Painted, $2.03; Galvanized, $2.33; 
retailers, less than carloads, Painted, $2.13; Galvanized, 
$2.48. Staples, Bright, in carloads, to jobbers, $1.98; 
Galvanized, $2.28; carloads, to retailers, 5 cents extra, 
with an additional 10 cents for less than carloads. 

Pittsburgh.—New business being placed is light, as 
the large trade still has fairly heavy stocks accumulated 
when prices were lower, and which have not yet been 
worked off. The mills continue to book orders at pres- 
ent prices only for shipment within 60 days from date 
of order. The market is strong, and we quote Galvanized 
Barb Wire at $2.10 and Painted at $1.80 in carload and 
larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to usual terms. 


Fence Wire.—The demand from manufacturers of 
Wire Fencing is active. These requirements represent 
the bulk of mill activity, as jobbers’ stocks of cheaper 
Wire have not been sufficiently reduced to require much 
replenishing. The market is firm at regular quotations 
as follows: To jobbers in carload lots on a basis of 
$1.60 for Plain and $1.90 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days, the usual price to retailers being 5 cents addi- 
tional: 


Mies tl «cess Oto 10 11 12&1214,13 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.60 1.65 1.70 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.15 
Galvanized..... 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.65 2.75 


Chicayo.—There is a heavy demand from fence man- 
ufacturers for Wire, und some contracts of considerable 
size are being placed for shipment in November and De- 
cemier. The outleok for a prosperous trade is encourag- 
ing. We quote as follows: Carloads, to jobbers, $1.78, 
hase, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Pittsburgh.—Several of the leading makers are enter- 
ing orders from manufacturers, who make up Wire into 
fences and other products for delivery up to April 1 of 
next year at present prices. This course is absolutely 
necessary in order to allow these manufacturers to get 
out in the market and take orders for their products, and 
at the same time be absolutely assured of what their 
Wire will cost them for some little time ahead. Stocks 
held by jobbers are still fairly large, but these are being 
gradually worked off, and as soon as these stocks have 
been disposed of new demand will no doubt materially in- 
crease. 





Poultry Netting.—The manufacturers of Poultry Net- 
ting on October 19 advanced prices so that the following 
quotations now represent those to the general trade: 
Galvanized after weaving, discount SO, 10, 7% per cent., 
and galvanized before weaving, discount 80, 10, 10, 2%4 
per cent. Many of the jobbers have been requesting the 
manufacturers to abolish the distinction in price between 
carload and less than carload lots, and this has been done 
by the manufacturers. Actual freight up to 50 cents per 
100 lb. on shipments of 200 Ib. and over is allowed. 


Chalk Lines.—An advance in Cotton Chalk Lines has 
recently. been made, the price of which in moderate quan- 
tities is now 27 cents. per pound. The advances since 
July. 1 aggregate 514 cents per pound. 

Toe Calks.—There was an advance of 20 cents per 
hundred weight on Toe Calks, October 25, with the cus- 
tomary differential of 10 cents per 100 Ib. for carload 
orders. There is also no change in the freight allowance 


based on Pittsburgh, the freight being added to the 
price and prepaid at time of shipment. 

Lace Leather.—Following the rise in leathers for 
Belting and various other uses, advances have also been 
made in Lace Leather. Opinions are expressed that pres- 
ent market conditions are not permanent, and some mak- 
ers are not accepting orders subject to much delay in 
shipment or beyond more than reasonable periods ahead. 
Prices vary according to the customers’ standing and 
quantity specified, but these prices represent in a general 
way the market on good quality Lace Leather: 

No. 1 Raw Hide Lace Leather in sides 17 sq. ft. and over, 
ee Deity TOE 6 ok 60 60's 6a 6 oO Oe eee EEK Oe ees me 
No. 2 Raw Hide Lace Leather in sides under 17 sq. ft., per 

square foot, net. pick halen uk hsd Bow 08 So Wh ale'ars he be 26¢ 
There are also some brands of Lacing Leather which 
vary from 25 cents per square foot to 30 cents per square 
foot, according to quality, and 50 per cent. discount, re- 
spectively. 

Glue.—Glue since August 1 has maintained a firmer 
tone throughout the line than was observable during the 
two yeurs of depression. This is especially true of the 
cheaper Glues. Prices are ranging from about 6 cents 
to 25 cents per pound; according to quality and the pur- 
pose for which it is fitted. There is now a better demand 
and so far there has been no material advance in price. 
October business showed more activity and merchants in 
some instances have been providing for the future by 
laying in stocks. <A peculiarity of the Glue business is 
the fact that Glue cannot be advantageously made in 
summer in this latitude and territory. Manufacturing is 
carried on generally between the beginning of October 
and the middle of May. It is difficult to make it when 
the weather is hot and humid, on account of the difficulty 
experienced in drying. When manufactured in warm 
weather it spoils quicker. 

Wire Clothes Lines.—At a recent meeting of manu- 
facturers of Wire Clothes Lines prices were reaffirmed. 

Jobbers’ Prices to Retail Merchants.—As illustrating 
the prices at which retail merchants are purchasing from 
Western jobbers, we have the following advices from a 
merchant in that territory. It will be observed that they 
conform substantially to those quoted in our Current 
Hardware Prices, indicating the accuracy with which the 
market is thus represented : 

Discount. 


CO I FI ec bike ee ces ee Sed eet Eeweasecawen 80 

Cee TR ha ovo eS Ce a eid cents eee neces 75 and 10 % 
pO RS Ee er ee Toe ea ee ee et en 70% 
COMENEEE RREY THINNED oo 6 oa:c 0 9 00 veep cnne can mase 75 and 5 % 


Common Braided Sash Cord, No. 7, 28% cents; No. 8, 25 
cents, in 12 dozen lots. 


CO ROE, OOO ovine ccc order ictheseesnetewenveseeus 60 % 
Ce I io. 6-65 6 6:h6'0 v4 ee HOS HOR A ewer we sane 80 % 
as dine ota: oak el W Oe ete aie Mae ae wwe 80 % 
a ee rer re i er rere eee 60 % 
Se a PEE Sah ace ead Ra Ke kw CREO ERS a6 60 and 10 % 
ss egal ae tN Whkwalw’d Uvies nda és Dee gMeens su 75% 
RN CT, og 6 Ae wid KG 640 CERES ORO Oe Hee eS 75 and 10 % 
Square Corn Poppers......1 qt..$0.75 ; 1% qt., $1.20; 2 qt., $1.50 
Pitcher Mpout PUMPS... 6 ct cc eee st iecererdcccsvees 80 % 
tee PRs DA is 0k bk 60 6S 0S 6 6 le 8 ik 0s RD Raw eke $1.75 
Spring Punches, revolving, 4 tube.........eeeeeeees eee - $3.50 
COMET FAIVOUN GO TUNIS ic 5ic os cs. cc awescuceces DORR 10 
Sy FP UMEIOEIE THCMION, BERTIE. 0. wc cicctorscnscvese $2.25 
ee NE eres rere EE Guinc o Vs oe a sup ad eo ew ee eed « 75% 
Oa 1 Ur en ORNS fe oo. ere a Wicle dé Sees cANT SEED OOM 90 % 
Hunter’s Imitation Sifters, gross..........cce-ceccvees - $9.00 
pg Big a dias 70% 
lmmrtetion Guelda Gatto TADS... 66. cc cc ccecccees 75 and 10 % 
po a PETES CET TORE Ee 80 and 5 % 
RE MOM no viee een smeew cies sadnewe 90 and 30 


Our correspondents who furnish the above quotations 
are merchants who give careful attention to their buying, 
thus obtaining prices which are not always secured by 
merchants who give less care to this department of busi- 
ness. It will be noted, too, that in one or two of the 
lines mentioned advances in price have recently been 
made*which in due course will presumably be represented 
in quotations made by the jobbers. 


Sash Cord.—Common Braided Sash Cord was ad- 
vanced 2 cents per pound October 27, owing to the high 
and advancing price of cotton. The Cord market is 
strong, and manufacturers are generally well filled up 
with orders at the lower price, which has been ruling for 
some months. There is considerable diversity in jobbers’ 
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prices, who have stocks of Cord bought lower than pres- 
ent prices. It is estimated that not more than 60 to 75 
per cent. of the Cotton Sash Cord manufactured is used 
in hanging Sash Weights, much of it being used for 
Clothes Lines and other purposes. In former times high 
prices reduced the use of Cotton Sash Cord for all pur- 
poses, and there has been a good deal of substitution of 
cheaper grades of Cord. 

Anvils.—The manufacture of Anvils of American and 
Swedish production have established a base price per 
pound, f.o.b. New York, Philadelphia, Columbus, Ohio, 
and New Orleans. Excess freight over a definitely estab- 
lished rate will also be allowed for Pacific Coast points, 
viz., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 

Rubber Pad Horseshoes.—Owing to the sustained 
high prices for crude rubber, higher prices are being 
named for Rubber Pad Horseshoes. This is accomplished 
not by a change of discount, but by a readjustment of 
the list, effective November 1. The increases in a gen- 
eral way vary from about 10 per cent. on the smaller 
sizes to 20 and 25 per cent. on the larger ones, because 
of the much greater amount of rubber required. Even 
now the large Horseshoes, it is asserted, are below cost. 

Solid Box Vises.—Solid Box Vises, such as used gen- 
erally by blacksmiths, advanced 10 per cent. November 1 
in some quarters. This line has been in an extremely 
unsatisfactory condition for a long time, which has of late 
been aggravated by the higher metal market. There, 
however, appears to be no concerted action by producers, 
but while some of them are quoting much higher than 
formerly there are others whose prices, though advanced 
somewhat, are still materially lower than those of other 
manufacturers. 


Gem Wire Hat and Coat Hooks.—The Columbian 
Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, on November 1 
made an advance on these goods of about 10 per cent. 

Sash Weights.—Sash Weights show stronger tenden- 
cies in price both East and West, with advances generally 
$1 to $2 per ton. In New York the prevailing price is 
$25 per ton, central Pennsylvania $27.50 for less than 
earloads and $26 in car lots. Points in Ohio and the Mid- 
dle West have a range of $24 to $26, with a fair demand. 
Eastern New York, favorably located te reach New Eng- 
land points, $27.50 in less than carloads and $26 in car 
lots, is being named. One of the causes for higher costs 
in Sash Weights is the increasing difficulty in obtaining 
raw materials. Scrap Tin, Wire Scrap and other mate- 
rial was formerly obtainable by Sash Weight manufac- 
turers for about $5 per ton, but has advanced to $8 to $9 
per ton. Formerly the making of Sash Weights was prac- 
tically independent of the scrap market, because of abun- 
dant and cheap raw material, which at present is other- 
wise used. Now there is more dependence on Borings, 
Stove Plate, Grate Bars and Machinery Scrap. This 
tends to compell higher prices. There is also an increased 
demand owing to larger building operations. 

Rope.—A continuance of improved demand is reported 
among the trade, as there is a slight increase in sales for 
October over those of the preceding month. The fiber 
market holds firm with no advances in price, but with a 
fair buying movement by Cordage manufacturers.  In- 
creased firmness is reported in Jute goods. The market 
is represented by the following quotations: Pure Manila 
of the highest grade, S to 84 cents per pound; lower 
grades of Pure Manila, 4 to % cent less than the fore- 
going quotations. Pure Sisal of the highest grade, 714 to 
7% cents per pound, base; Commercial grade, 644 to 6% 
cents per pound. Rove Jute Rope, 4 in. and up, No. 1, 
is quoted at 5 to 5% cents per pound. 

White Lead in Oil.—The demand for White Lead in 
Oil continues steady and seasonable. The scarcity and 
high price of Linseed Oil has had a strengthening effect 
upon the price of Lead in Oil without, however, ad- 
vancing prices. Quotations are as follows: In 100, 250 
and 500 Ib. kegs, 63, cents per pound; in 25 and 50 Ib. 
kegs, T cents per pound, with the usual advances on 
smaller packages. 

Window Glass.—The meeting held by the manufac- 
turers last week failed to complete the organization of 
the Imperial Window Glass Company, as certain inter- 
ests had not signified their willingness to sign contracts. 
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It is the view of the committee that the movement should 
have the co-operation of all the manufacturers, so that 
there may be no outside disturbing factor. Another con- 
ference will be held this week. The impression has gone 
abroad that there are encouraging features in the situa- 
tion that point to the ultimate success of the project. 
The increased firmness of manufacturers in the matter 
of price has possibly had something to do with less ac- 
tive buying during the past week. Prices recommended 
by the Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association, from 
jobbers’ list, October 1, 1903, for territory east of the 
Allegheny Mountains, are as follows: New England 
States. from jobbers. Single, 90 and 30 per cent., and 
Double, 90 and 35 per cent.; New York State, Single, 
90 and 30 per cent., and Double, 90 and 35 per cent.; 
New York State, factory shipments, Single, 90 and 40 
per cent.; Double, 90 and 45 per cent.; in the Southern 
States discounts vary from 90 and 20 to 90 and 30 per 
cent. on Single and from 90 and 25 to 90 and 40 per cent. 
on Double. These prices are not always strictly ad- 
hered to. 

Linseed Oil.—No further advances have taken place 
in the price of Oil, nor has supply become any larger. 
Practically all old Seed has been used, and crushers are 
dependent upon the new crop which is coming into Minne- 
apolis and Duluth slowly. Estimates at first made of 
the amount of the new crop have been reduced, and some 
fear that there will not be enough Seed for domestic 
requ‘rements until the next crop. However, this may be 
fear is expressed that Eastern crushers may not be able 
to get enough Seed shipped before navigation closes to 
last them until it opens in the spring, as, according to re- 
ports, lake steamers prefer iron ore to Flax Seed for 
freight, so that it is difficult to secure water transporta- 
tion. The extra cost of all-rail freight would be about 15 
cents per bushel. This would give Western crushers an 
advantage over those in the East to the amount of the 
difference in freight. Buyers of Oil are having difficulty 
in getting all they require for immediate needs, and are 
getting along the best they can under the conditions. Oil 
may be higher before it is lower, but if demand dimin- 
ishes and receipts of Seed increase prices may ease off 
somewhat. The market is strong at the following quota- 
tions: Raw Oil, 62 cents per gallon in lots of five barrels 
or more; in less than five-barrel lots, 1 cent advance. 

soiled Oil is 1 cent advance per gallon on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—There has been comparatively 
little doing in the local market during the week under 
review. Business has been confined to jobbing lots suffi- 
cient for immediate requirements. New York quotations 
are unchanged as follows: Oil Barrels, 61 to 6114; Ma- 
chine Barrels, 6114 to 62 cents. 

ee 

R. H. Lake has retired from Lake’s C. O. D. Store 
and the Lake Hardware Company, Greenville, Miss., of 
which he was proprietor. Mr. Lake will move to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., where he will open an office for the purpose 
of representing manufacturers to the Pacific Coast trade. 
He will be pleased to hear from any manufacturers de- 
sirous of such representation. Up to about December 1 
he may be addressed at Greenville, Miss., after which 
time he will be located in San Francisco, 





Tur Utica Drop Force & Toot Company, Utica, N. Y., 
makes an unusually strong guarantee on its Pliers and 
Nippers. Since this line was first placed on the market, 
the policy of the company has been to let no tool go out 
of the plant that it would not be willing to take back if 
injured or broken in work. Every Plier and Nipper is, 
we are advised, subjected not only to expert inspection, 
but to the most severe tests before leaving the factory. 

THe Rocers-BAILEY HARDWARE CoMPANY has lately 
opened up in the wholesale and retail business at 617 
Market and 618 Broad streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
officers of the company are: J. C. Parks, president; L. D. 
Bailey, vice-president ; A. H. Rogers, secretary and treas- 
urer, and R. L. Ramsay and J. A. Kuss, directors, all of 
whom have previously been identified with the Fritz 
Hardware Company for periods of service ranging from 
10 to 20 years. 
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BY A TRAFFIC MANAGER, 


provide against discriminations in any form be- 
tween persons, companies, firms, corporations or locali- 
ties on any particular description of traffic; and while it 
is unlawful for any common carrier amenable to the law 
to subject any particular person, company, firm, corpora- 
tion or locality to any undue unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatsoever, the fact remains, 
however, that many of the smaller shippers and receivers 
of freight suffer a disadvantage by the application of 
carload rates on articles so provided for in the freight 
classifications, in the sense that the smaller shippers not 
being able ordinarily to ship in carloads, are subjected to 
the less than carload rates on all their traffic, the less 
than carload rates as a rule being higher than the carload 
‘ates on the same articles. 


This Disadvantage Is Not Due 

to the law itself nor to the interpretation of the law; 
nor to the application of the rules, regulations and re- 
quirements given in the freight classifications; nor to 
discriminating practices, rates and charges. To a large 
extent it is due to the fact that the smaller shippers 
and receivers of freight, as a rule, do not take 
advantage of what is permitted under the law, namely, 
the consolidation of less than carload shipments into 
carloads. 

To render the consolidation of less than carload ship- 
ments into carloads practicable requires the co-operation 
of shippers and receivers of freight, a knowledge of 
freight classifications, freight rates and the rules, regula- 
tions and requirements relative to carload shipments, for 
sometimes it may not be economical or desirable, and an 
acquaintance with the customs and methods established 
for handling such business, the manner of marking goods, 
executing shipping papers, routing, forwarding and. de- 
livering. 


i. is the intent of the Interstate Commerce law to 


The Basic Rule. 
The basic rule (5 B) in the Official Classification as 
regards the application of carload rates is as follows: 

In order to entitle a shipment to the carload 
rate the quantity of freight requisite under the 
rules to secure such carload rate must be delivered 
at one forwarding station, in one working day, by 
one consignor, consigned to one consignee and 
destination, &c. 


Railroads Not Favorably Disposed to the Practice. 


It is pertinent here to note, and it is of the highest 
importance that all shippers, and particularly the less 
than carload shippers and receivers of freight should 
know, that railroad-companies are not particularly favor- 
able toward the practice of combining less than carload 
shipments into carloads and applying the established car- 
load rate thereon. 


They have from time to time sought to diminish the 
privilege by modifying the aforesaid Rule 5 B, and by 
establishing new rules limiting the application thereof, 
such as the rule prohibiting railroad agents from acting 
as the representative of consignor or consignee for the 
distribution of carload shipments. Also the note to rule 
5 B making the rule applicable only when the consignor 
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or consignee is the actual owner of the property, and the 
rule requiring forwarding agents combining shipments 
into packages to declare the names of individual con- 
signors and real consignees to the forwarding railroad 
agent and requiring such shipments to be waybilled and 
charges assessed as for separate shipments. 


Additions and Amendments Declared Illegal by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


While these additions and amendments to Rule 5 B 
are incorporated as part of the Official Classification they 
have been declared illegal by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and in instances where the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been appealed to the commission 
has issued orders for reparation to the shippers of 
amounts equal to the difference between the less than 
carload rates assessed and the carload rates which the 
commission maintains should have prevailed. 

The railroad companies have appealed to the courts 
for an injunction restraining the enforcement of the com- 
mission’s orders, which has been granted. This injunc- 
tion is to be followed by an appeal by the commission to 
the Supreme Court of the United States for a final de- 
cision as to the legality of the rules in question. In the 
meantime the practice is tacitly permitted with little ob- 
jection. 


Official Classification Territory Most Favorable. 


The foregoing applies particularly to official classifi- 
eation territory, in which the classification provides car- 
load rates for about 72 per cent. of the articles named in 
the classification, and also permits all articles taking the 
same class in carloads to be shipped in mixed carloads at 
carload rate, proper details being provided as to rates and 
minimum weights at which such combined shipments will 
be carried. 

In the Western classification territory there is a dis- 
tinct provision against the combination of two or more 
articles of a single ownership having the same or differ- 
ent carload ratings for the purpose of obtaining the car- 
load rate, except as such combinations may be specific- 
ally authorized in the classification. The carload ratings 
in the Western classification amount to only about 30 per 
cent. of the less than carload ratings. 

The specific provisions in the Southern classification 
for combined carloads are even more limited in number 
and extent of mixture than those authorized in the West- 
ern classification, the number of carload ratings in the 
Southern being about 22 per cent. of the less than carload 
ratings. 


EHow Consolidation of Shipments May Be Effected. 


Consolidation of less than carload shipments into 
carloads may be effected by employing forwarding agents 
to collect less than carload shipments from different con- 
signors, combine such shipments into carloads and ship 
in the name of the forwarding agent or of the owner 
of one of the less than carload shipments, to one con- 
signee who may be the forwarding agent himself, another 
forwarding agent at the point of destination with whom 
he has business relations, or the owner of part of the 
property transported. 

The consignee of the shipment receives the carload 
and distributes its contents to the parties for whom they 
are intended; or the forwarder may be eliminated from 
the transaction by a number of individuals or corpora- 
tions associating themselves together for the purpose of 
combining their less than carload shipments into car- 
loads to secure carload rates and employing the traffic 
manager to effect such combination. Sometimes individ- 
uals and single firms or corporations doing considerable 
business find it profitable to effect consolidation on their 
own account. 


Examples of Combining Shipments. 


The following illustrations will make clear the method 
which may be followed in combining smaller shipments 
into carioads: 

A factory in Chicago, Ill., manufacturing an article 
subject to second-class rates in less than carloads and 
fifth-class rates in carloads, and having orders in its 
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possession by arrangement or otherwise, from several 
business firms in New York City sufficient in weight, if 
combined to meet carload weight requirement of the arti 
cle to be shipped would, to secure carload rating, deliver 
in its own name all the goods called for in the various 
orders in one working day, to one forwarding station in 
Chicago, marked and consigned to one consignee and des 
tination, which in this instance would be one of the New 
York City firms owning part of the property. 

The goods for each New York City firm could be dis 
tinguished one from the other by number, letter or other 
mark on packages arranged for by shipper and consignee. 

Upon receipt of arrival notice from railroad company 
consignee would pay freight charges if any, take the por 
tion of carload belonging to him and issue orders on rail 
road agent to other part owners of the carload who on 
presentation of orders at railroad station where ship 
ments were held for delivery could secure their goods, 
each sorting out his own packages. The railroad agent 
is prohibited from aiding in sorting or distributing com 
bined shipments to two or more consignees. 

Or, a manufacturer of Agricultural Implements at 
Rochester, N. Y.. having secured a number of orders call- 
ing for less carload shipments to various points in Min- 
nesota, might effect a saving by combining the shipments 
and forwarding at carload rates to St. Paul, Minn., and 
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as it does most unusual things in harmonious arrange- 
ment as hat trimmings and at the same time imparting 
the characteristic style for which such prices are paid 
by the ladies. 

A notable example of this adaptation is afforded in 
he accompanying reproduction of a display made by the 
Gainesville Hardware Company, Gainesville, Fla., and ar- 
ranged by H. R. Wilburn, one of its employees. The 
company’s show window is 8 x 8 ft., and Back Band 
Webbing was used for ribbon decoration. For the floor 
and background white crépe paper was employed, while 
white cotton waste was alse used for decorations around 
the stands, &c. 

Commencing at the right hand side of the illustration 
the first hat was composed of a Dish Pan on which was 
set an Enameled Water Pail. It was trimmed with 
square Hemp Packing, a Ham Knife and Awls, the rib- 
bon sash being Lath Yarn. The frame of the next hat 
was a Wash Basin, on which was a Chesterman Measur- 
ing Tape, Lath Yarn, Refrigerator Hinge, Paint Brushes 
and Ice Picks. 

The third hat was a White Enameled Wash Basin 
with Sash Cord binding and Red Rubber Gasket Pack- 
ing for braid. On the top was a Floor Mop for willow 
plume, Baseball for rosette, Razor Strop and Counter 
Duster, and Stenciling Brushes for hat pins. The next 





An Imposing Array of Millinery Made from Hardware Articles—A Window Exhibit by the Gainesville Hard- 
ware Company, Gainesville, Fla. 


reship again from St. Paul at less than carload rates to 
the respective destinations. 


Shippers or Consignees Need Not Be Located at Same 
Point of Shipment or Destination. 

Again it is not necessary that the individual shipper 
or consignee be located at the same points of shipment 
or destination. For instance: If a reduction in rates 
could be effected, a manufacturer of machinery at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., having a less than carload shipment for a 
point in Illinois, and another manufacturer of machinery 
at Providence, R. I., having a less than carload shipment 
for a point in Michigan, might forward their shipments 
at the less than carload rates to Boston, Mass. There 
the two shipments could be consolidated and forwarded 
at carload rates to Chicago, and thence shipped again at 
less than carload rates to their respective destinations. 





Hardware Millinery 
in the Show Window. 


HE aptitude shown by the Hardware trade in “ taking 
T off the millinery monstrosities which have been 
s0 prominent for the past year or so, is not to be wondered 
at, as retail Hardware merchants are coming to be fa- 
mous at arranging unique and attractive window Uis- 
plays. This is a fruitful field for ingenuity, combining 


hat had a body of Tin Pan on which was a Peck Measure 
trimmed with Jute Packing, Brass Jack Chain, &c. Hat 
number five was a White Enameled Wash Basin for body, 
trimmed with % in. Cotton Rope, Fly Killers, Dog Col- 
lars, &c. 

The hat next in order was a large Pudding Pan cov- 
ered with large white rope Asbestos Packing, a set of 
White Handled Carvers for plumes and White Waste 
for top of crown. The last hat on the bottom row was 
an Enameled Cuspidor, wound with two long Florida 
Plaited Cow Whips, White Waste top, Brass Keyhole 
Escutcheons around the edge and Ice Picks for hat pins. 

The hat at the extreme left was a Wood Fiber Basin 
with Dog Chains, Dog Collars, &c., for trimming. The 
next one, to the right, was a conical 8-in Galvanized Pail, 
with trimmings of 5-16 in. Cotton Rope, Brass Curtain 
Rings, Brass Hinges. Ice Picks, &c. Then came a Store 
Lamp Shade of large size, on which was a White En- 
ameled Wash Basin for crown, trimmed with Plow Back 
Band, Brass Hinges, &c. This was followed by a White 
Enameled Wash Basin with Jute Packing Sash, trimmed 
with Brass Keyhole Plates. 

The decorations for the window cost less than $1.50, 
and the exhibit attracted more attention than any win- 
dow display in Gainesville for many moons. 


——————_3--o___—__- 


E. S. Viken has established a retail Hardware busi- 
ness, handling also Stoves and Tinware, at Garner, Iowa, 
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Going After 
Christmas Trade. 


Attractive Holiday Display 
of a Pennsylvania Firm. 


WELL dressed holiday window, which offered a 
strong appeal to Christmas shoppers, is shown 
herewith. It was made by Geo, D. Boggs & Son, Eliza 
bethtown, Pa., during the holiday season last year. The 
place of honor in the center of the display was given to 
a figure of Santa Claus, which stood upon a_ pedestal 
about 2 ft. high. 

In front was a display of Pocket Cutlery, and Carvers 
flanked by Wringers on one side and Carriage Lamps 
on the other. sack of these were arranged Ice and 
Roller Skates, Asbestos and Mrs. Potts’ Sadirons, Tele 
scopes, Oil Heaters, Coaster Wagons, Sleds, Hobby 
Horses, Food Choppers and Carpet Sweepers. To a hand 


‘to get the boys and girls to thinking of us as leaders, so 

that if mention is made of our concern they will at onee 

remember what and where we are.” About a week pre 
} 


vious to Christmas last year the company inserted the 


following advertisement in the local paper : 


BOO { az" 


under 16-years of age will be admitted tothe | 


STAR THEATRE 


FREE | 


on Thursday and Friday, Dec. 24 and 2s. 





We'll give you the tickets. Come Wednesday and 
Thursday and get them. Only one to a person. 


eam 


‘ilove ldw. GO. 





The company further writes: “ About as good an ad as 
we have had was the giving out of several hundred 
] otted 





Tempting to Holiday Shoppers.—Window Eehibit of Geo. D. Boggs & Son, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 


some sample board of Dog Collars was attached a sign 
reading 





DON’T FORGET TOWSER 


The side of the window was occupied by a skeleton 
frame supporting glass shelves, on which were shown 
Nickeled Copper Ware, Roasters, Carriage Heaters, Fam- 
ily Scales and Children’s Wagons. 

The background was an arch covered with red and 
green crépe paper in checkerboard effect, with twisted 
strips of the paper fastened at the bottom and drawn 
together on the floor in the center of the window. 


Getting Next to the 
Boys and Girls. 


HE Hoyt Hardware Company, Wellsville, N. Y., ad- 
T yocates and follows the policy of cultivating the 
boys and girls, believing that their acquaintance and 
patronage are a valuable asset both for the present and 
for the future. “ We simply want,” the company writes, 


Christmas Ferns to Ladies 
who would call at the store the last three days before 
Christmas. We did not ask them to buy any goods to 
get the ferns, nor did we solicit any -business from them 
when they were in, but had goods so arranged that they 
could not miss them, and we did 50 per cent. more busi 
ness the day before Christmas than on the same date in 
1907, partly, we think, as a result of the little souvenir.” 
me sail laiilsedamtaseettaih 

Tre INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY has lately 
commenced the publication of a monthly magazine in the 
interest of its business under the title, “'The Harvester 
World.” The first number, that for October, contains a 
good deal of interesting and entertaining matter, and in 
the early pages gives portraits of the executive officers 
of the company, its general and division managers and 


its sales managers. 


Mires A. HorrMan of Miles A. Hoffman & Co., 45-45 
Great Tower street, London England, importers of Ameri 
can Hardware, has just arrived in this country for a 
month’s stay. He will visit manufacturers of specialties 
having products suitable for English and Colonial 
markets. Mr. Hoffman’s address while in America wil! 
be care of the Union League, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fire Insurance and Preven- 
tion as Related to Credit. 


T the recent annual convention of the National Hard- 
A ware Association at Atlantic City extracts were read 
from a voluminous address on the subject of fire insur- 
ance as related to credit, made by Powell Evans, presi- 
dent of the Merchant & Evans Company, Philadelphia, 
before a Northwestern fire underwriters’ association a 
few days previously. Mr. Evans is chairman of the Fire 
Insurance and Prevention committees of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, National Hardware Asso- 
ciation and National Association of Credit men, and has 
given much attention to the subject. We give the follow- 
ing extracts from his address: 





Insurance and its antithesis, fire loss, is not nec- 
essarily a dry subject, as the salvage corps can tes- 
tify, but it is certainly a serious one, and should be 
discussed more with a view to interesting than enter- 
taining you. 

Credit is a derivation from the Latin “ credo,” I 
believe. It is the belief that any obligation will be 
met as agreed. It embraces the moral as well as 
the material obligatian. Its warrant is sealed by the 
fact that the obligation incurred is finally met. Be- 
tween incurring and meeting an obligation lies that 
gulf of the unforeseen which we bridge by hope and 
belief, whose values are measured by our resources, 
knowledge, caution, courage, energy and good intent. 
Yet with all these present in quantity and quality, 
we must still allow for the elements of the unex- 
pected and the uncontrollable. Add the total of these 
last named, and add further the cost and reward for 
providing surely and adequately against them, and 
the result is the cost of insurance, which, by methods 
known to all, is distributed as a tax over the country 
at large. 

It follows clearly and logically that insurance is 
an essential in sound credit—always against the ele- 
ments which experience has shown on the average 
to be dangerous and widely on life. The creditor in 
any form should justly be relieved of the risk of 
accidental or elemental destruction of the basic se- 
curity after taking the moral and commerical risk 
commensurate with the return, even without such 
destruction being considered. On such a limitation 
of risk only can average solvent credits be continu- 
ously extended. The borrower who neglects or de- 
clines to insure should justly pay the usual charge 
for credit plus the cost of insurance in each case. 

Hence the obligation for insurance in all mort- 
gages and deeds of trust and the wisdom of demand- 
ing it on all buildings and personal property and 
merchandise used as a basis for loans or credits 
from banks or generally in commerce. 





Safe Insurance and Sound Credit Inseparable. 


I therefore believe that in principle and practice 
safe insurance and sound credit are inseparable in 
solvent commerce. Self-interest as well as this prin- 
ciple have worked to make the use of insurance 
almost universal, but the average banker and mer- 
chant of the country yet find sufficient negligence on 
the subject to demand a sharp eye on this element 
of credit and should take deep interest in sound 
State laws regulating it. 

Assuming, therefore, as an axiomatic premise, 
that insurance should be universal on destructible 
property, the logical conclusion is that insurance 
should be 

(1) Safe and easy to buy and 

(2) As cheap as controllable conditions permit. 
Insurance is a paradox in that it must be cheap yet 
dear, and easy yet difficult to obtain—that is, so 
simple and sure in contract terms as to be under- 
stood by all, and so low in cost as to be purchasable 
on any reasonably good moral risk and physical fire 
hazard, yet so safeguarded against improper purpose 
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and so dear on unduly hazardous property that it 
may be almost unprocurable, with commercial penal- 
ties to follow this condition. 

The first point covers the whole range of rela- 
tions between the insured, the agent and the in- 
surer; the proper form of policy and law relating 
thereto; the reasonable control of the broker; the 
energy of the survey and inspection bureaus; the 
financial condition and solvency of the companies, 
with public knowledge of their condition and their 
control by the State. 

The second embraces the subject of fire loss and 
its cost, and fire prevention—in all its phases of 
building construction, protection and occupancy—to 
reduce it. 





A Broad Subject. 


These relations are so ramified and interwoven, 
as you well know, that they cannot be briefly set 
forth with any degree of clearness, nor is it neces- 
sary here to attempt more than a reference to the 
many details. All the great branches of political, 
financial, commercial and engineering problems are 
involved. The issue of paramount importance, it 
almost goes without saying, is the total fire waste 
and related losses, with the resultant cost of insur- 
ance, and the method to reduce both of these—in 
fact, the broad subject of fire waste and fire preven- 
tion. 

Now, the special purpose I have in addressing 
you to-day as a merchant and manufacturer, and 
more remotely a banker, is to emphasize the fact 
that we already know that all these problems exist, 
and one by one we know many practical methods of 
ameliorating them all. We have experts—individuals 
and bodies of men—who, point by point, can advise 
us authoritatively of all evils in this connection that 
are excessive, and how to grapple with them. We 
know, in fact, a great deal about what is wrong, 
how it is wrong and how it can be bettered, in detail. 

We recognize that the United States fire waste is 
notoriously ten times greater than in western Europe, 
and that it should be practicable to reduce it at least 
two-thirds—and yet it keeps growing, and we have so 
far not succeeded in controlling or reducing it. Why? 
Because we are not all pulling together and in the 
same direction at the common load. That is a large 
part of the answer. It is the same message Atsop 
gave ages ago in his fable of the father who showed 
his sons that single sticks, one by one, could easily be 
broken, but bound together, were unbreakable. It is 
the old motto, “ Divided we fall, united we stand.” 
Mr. Evans then touched on the control of the insur- 

ance business and the need of united action for better 
handling of the business, citing some of the Government, 
commercial, engineering and other interests working on 
the problem. He referred to his efforts to interest na- 
tional bodies in the work and gave a résumé of the infor- 
mation available. He deprecated the issuance of exces- 
sive insurance on the request of the insured or on the 
solicitation of the brokers for the purpose of increasing 
their business. He pointed out ways to reduce fire risks 
and advocated the assembly of a congress of interests to 
dispose of the matter of fire loss in a manner in accord- 
ance with its importance. 


CN ee 


Tur Woopspury Wuie Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
will remove its business to Westfield, Mass., the center 
of the Whip industry, where it will occupy a new build- 
ing which has been erected especially for its require- 
ments. The larger quarters will enable the company to 
care properly for its increasing business. The removal 
will be made during November and it is expected that the 
factory will be in complete running order by December 1. 





The McAllister Hardware Company, Lumberton, N. 
C., has purchased ground in St. Pauls, N. C., where it 
will erect a two-story store building, 25 x 70 ft. This 
branch will be in charge of J. C. Blanchard. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, 
guotations, €7c., have been veceived from 
the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


FrRoM THE Craig Suprpty Company, which has been 
incorporated in Greenwood, 8S. C., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The company handles a general stock of 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnishings, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 


From SHOWALTER & WILSON, who have succeeded J. 
A. Showalter, La Crosse, Kan., carrying Shelf Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, House Furnishings, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Sporting Goods, Buggies, Wagons, Windmills, 
Pumps and Pipe. 


From J. W. Neiry, 121 South street, Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturer and jobber of Oars, Tackle Blocks and 
Marine Hardware, who is about to add Launch Hard- 
ware and Fittings to his other lines. 


From A. C. RYAN, who has engaged in the Agricultural 
Implement business in Toledo, Iowa. The business will 
be under the management of P. J. Ryan. 


From W. N. Yonrz, who is about opening a retail store 
in Corning, N. Y., handling a general line of Hardware. 
Housefurnishings, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 


Opening of the Goodell Company's Power 
Plant 


electric power plant at Antrim, N. H., to which ref- 
erence has already been made in these columns, occurred 
October 20. The event assumed considerable importance, 
ex-Governor Goodell, president of the company, having 
invited all the former Governors of the State, many of 
whom were present, as well as numerous other State 
officials and leading business men. The plant has a ¢a- 
pacity of S800 hp. The company manufactures largely 
Table Cutlery and Hardware specialties, and has a 
branch house at 10 Warren street, New York, in charge 
of G. J. Turnbull. 


a. formal opening of the new Goodell Company's 


———_-- ——____ 

THE MASSACHUSETTS SAW Works, Chicopee, Mass., 
has prepared Hack Saw Blade cost selling price-lists, 
which it intends to supply to jobbers for distribution to 
retail merchants stocking Victor Hack Saw Blades. The 
lists are furnished on two hinged stiff board covers bound 
in black cloth, with eyelets through which a cord may be 
passed for hanging. In the list the manufacturers have 
tried to give in concise form all possible assistance to a 
clerk filling an order for Hack Saw Blades. 


THE Quincy PATTERN CoMPANyY, Quincy, Ill, manu- 
facturer of Artistic Wood and Metal Stove Patterns, has 
resumed operations in its metal department, which has 
been equipped to turn out strictly first-class work. The 
company has an extended experience in the making of 
Aluminum Match Plates, and can fit up suitable Metal 
Patterns for these plates. Stove men are invited to call 
upon or write the company for sketches, information and 
prices. 


THE Nosre Bros. CoMPANY has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Burns & Noble, Lampasas, Texas, and will trans- 
fer the stock, valued at about $30,000, to Brady, Texas, 
before November 15. The company will do a retail and 
wholesale business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils and 
Sporting Goods. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related 
lines are vequested to send us copies of 
new catalogues, price-lists, &c., for no- 
tice in this column and for filing in our 
Catalogue Department. 


Nos_e & WestsRooK, 9 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn. : 
Catalogue No. 34 illustrating Rubber Stamps, Stencils, 
Steel Stamps, Burning Brands, Checks, Badges, Door 
Plates, &c., Corporation and Notary Seals. 

A. J. DEER Company, Hornell, N. Y.: Catalogue illus- 
trating and describing Royal Electric Coffee Mills for 
both direct and alternating currents, and Royal Roaster 
and Meat Choppers for alternating current. Net price- 
lists accompany the catalogue. 

HANOVER Wirt CLorm Company, John M. Hart Com- 
pany, Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, I1., 
exclusive sales agent: Catalogue relating to the Hanover 
Window Screen Wire Cloth. 

Cuas. E. Mitier, 97-101 Reade street, New York: 
1910 advance illustrated price-list of Motor Car, Motor 


Soat and Motor Cycle Parts, Fittings, Sundries, Tools~ 


and Clothing; also American and European novelties in 
Avtomobile Accessories, &c. 

GapeL Mre. Company, Hawkeye, Iowa: Circular 
showing Twentieth Century Pig Forceps and So E Z Pig 
Takers. 

COMPUTING SCALE ComPpANy, Dayton, Ohio: Catalogue 
relating to Dayton Moneyweight Computing Scales, made 
in the following styles: Automatic platform, multiple 
beam, candy and spice, noncomputing automatic; even 
balance nearweight, noncomputing and automatic; pen- 
dulum automatic portable computing, &c. 

KNApe Evecrric & Novetty ComMpPaANy, 511-513 West 
lifty-first street, New York: Catalogue No. 20 illustrat- 
ing Miniature Electric Specialties, including Motors, Dy- 
namo Motors, Thriller Magneto, Trains and Trolleys, 
Track, Rail Tie Connections, Reversing Switch, &e. 

Progress Company, Rand-McNally Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: TDllustrated circular of the Knickerbocker 
Spray Brush for shampoo, bath, massage, «c. 

VOSSELLER, SEBRING & NortHrop, 75 Warren street, 
New York: Circulars illustrating and describing Tomil- 
son's Pattern Shot Gun Cleaner and the Kilgore Auto- 
matic Cap Pistol. 

Mica Mra. Company, 307-309 West Broadway, New 
York: Catalogue relating to Mica Commutator lings, 
Washers, Segments, Tubes, Bushings, India, Amber and 
Domestic, Cut and Uneut, Plate, Cloth, Paper and Tape, 
all of mica; Oiled cloth, paper and Tape; also Special 
Mica Insulation. 

3UTLER Broruers, New York: Santa Claus Edition 
of the firm’s catalogue, containing 460 pages, in which 
goods for holiday trade are made prominent. Sug- 
gestions are given on holiday advertising, business plans, 
window dressing and how to close out slow selling goods 
bought for holiday trade. 

—~s-+- oe 


Probing the Express Companies. 


petition for an investigation into express matters 
covering rates, deliveries and other causes of complaints 
was postponed at the request of the express companies 
until November 8. The hearing will take place, as previ- 
ously arranged, before the Public Service Commission, 
Second District, in the assembly room of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York City. at 54-56 Lafayette street. 
The Merchants’ Asssociation has been and is now in 
communication with a large number of complainants 
who have sent letters and data to the association in 
order to secure individual attendance from well dis- 
tributed sections of New York State, so that merchants 
and others interested may relate experiences and give 
testimony at first hand. Personal attendance, it is recog- 
nized, will accomplish more than the submission of let- 


v hearing set for October 18 as the result of a 
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ters, documents and other matter, for some phases of 
the investigation, which will be reinforced by the mate 
rial on hand and being collected. The purpose has been 
to select typical cases in each class to furnish the com- 
mission substantial grounds for complaints, and direct 
from original sources. 

The association is also having an expert analysis 
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Safety Razor Blades and Easel Display. 
THE CLARK BLADE & RAZOR COMPANY, 56 Sum- 
it mer avenue, Newark, N. J., is manufacturing, in 
addition to the Clark Safety Razor, just put on the 
market, a line of wafer Safety Razor Blades for various 
well-known Safety Razors, both single 
and double edged. It is also putting up 
in easily salable form for the retail 
trade and counter or show window dis- 
play four distinct Blades, suitable for 
the numerous Safety Razors, one of 
which is Clark’s No. 1. This blade is 
19-16 in. long, *% in. wide and, having 
no back, will fit many holders, and re- 
tails at 20 cents per package of six. 


} : 45c. per pack Clark’s No. 2 is 7-16 in. long, ™% in. 
fe Blas * Stu twee easy Com MCL CIOL WO. 6. Bate Str “Aere Sir lark’s No. 2 is. 17-16 _ in 
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Clark’s Safety Razor Blades for Leading Safety Razors 
of Six on Easel. 


made of a few of the express companies, based on such 
data as is obtainable. An examination is likewise heing 
made of court decisions and the operation of railroads 
and public service commissions in other States. One 
of the objects of this procedure is to show the existence 
of similar abuses in various States and the cognizance 
already taken of them, together with the relief granted. 
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fit the Auto-Strop Razor, retailing at 25 
cents per package of six. The Blades are 
put up in packages of six each, displayed 
on an easel with suitable advertising 
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Triumph of American 


Manufactures. 


Observations cn Special Lines—A Tribute 
to American Packing and Labeling. 
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N no direction of dealings with Australasia has the 
American manufacturer been prompter or more suc- 
cessful than in the Hardware and ironmongery trade. 
He has hit the English hard. Why? He is able to quote 
lower prices for his goods. Why, again? He makes the 
kind of goods which are generally manufactured in large 
quantities at a time, involving much repetition work; and 
he understands the matter of packing and labeling the 
goods. Moreover, he has cheaper shipping facilities. 
English goods are, it is professed, preferred for their 
higher quality generally, but their finish is not so attrac- 
tive to the Australian buyer as the American product. 


British Special Trade Commissioner on American 
Goods. 


Ben H. Morgan, who, as special trade commissioner 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain, re- 
cently spent seven months in that part of the world, is 
well entitled to speak of business. He writes: 


During my visit there were traveling through the country a 
representative of a United States File manufacturing firm and 
another of a Saw making house. Both these men were not men 
merely with a commercial! training, but familiar with every proc- 
ess in the manufacture of the goods they were selling. They 
not only called on the principal buyers and the largest users, but 
gave lectures before engineering societies and workingmen’s 
clubs, and practically demonstrated the qualities and character- 
istics of their goods. 

I am personally able to judge of a lecture on Files given in 
Melbourne, and it certainly was extremely interesting and calcu- 
lated to create an impression in favor of American methods and 
productions as compared with those of Great Britain. * * * * 

I have no doubt whatever that some of the apparent “ want 
of enterprise” of British firms is a reflection of the condition 
of trade in our home market. In Great Britain to-day one sees 
year after year an increasing quantity of German and American 
small tools on the market, and it is possible that this struggle 
for existence which the trade is undergoing at home has ham- 
pered our manufacturers in pushing their business in the colo- 
nies, 


Introductory Methods. 


A reference to protection, though veiled is transparent 
in the remark, “ While the American is able to manufac- 
ture these goods in large quantities, having a huge home 
market to depend upon, the British manufacturer can do 
little. more than make to order.” Mr. Morgan proceeds: 


Up to about eight years ago practically the whole of this 
trade was done with British manufacturers, but here the superi- 
ority of American methods in placing goods on the market is 
shown. Two American firms in particular sent to Australia spe 
cial representatives with complete samples of Lock sets in entire- 
ly new finishes, such as antique copper, oxidized silver, &c. They 
also brought out a 3%-in. mortise Lock which can be placed on 
the stile of the door slightly higher than where the Lock was 
usually placed on the Lock rail. The samples brought out were 
all fitted up and shown in action. The method adopted by these 
special representatives was not so much to go to the importers 
of Locks, but to demonstrate them to architects and builders, 
and thus create a demand. They then came to the importers 
and practically forced their hand in ordering the goods. Since 
that time, in cheap and medium-priced Lock sets they have 
practically held the market. The British manufacturers have, 
during the last two years, followed their footsteps in the new 
style of finishes and Locks and are retaining some of the trade. 
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Notes on Special Lines of Hardware Sold 
in the Australasian Market. 





Stoves. 


Stoves are chiefly of Colonial manufacture, although 
there are still some British and American imported. 
Either due to bad packing or irresponsible handling by 
shipping companies, there is always a larger percentage 
of breakage in consignments of stoves from Great Brit- 
tain than from America, and this militates against Brit- 
ish trade. 


Lawn Mowers. 


Down to, say, six years ago, the chief high priced 
Lawn Mowers were imported from England, also many 
of the lower priced, although for a long time the Amer- 
icans have had a good hold of the market in the latter 
class. Recently the higher priced American Mowers have 
come into vogue, and to a large extent are ousting the 
British. A Melbourne house says on this subject: 


It is not in this case a question of quality or finish, but 
simply a matter of pushing the goods. The Americans have sev- 
eral representatives in Australia who know their business, but 
the British manufacturers are practically not represented. 


In England you will see a good many Lawn Mowers 
of small size, suitable for suburban gardens, labeled 
“ Made in Canada.” You can buy these at about $6, and 
very good workable little things they are. But the ordi- 
nary Lawn Mower of respectable size costs anything 
from $25 to $100 if of British manufacture. 


Guns and Cartridges. 


The imports of these are divided principally between 
two British and two American houses. According to an 
importing house: 

In this case the Americans have got their goods on to the 
market by sheer push. When the British held the market com- 
pletely the Americans sent out special representatives, who, by 
their methods of doing business and the attractive way in 
which their goods were got up, obtained orders and gradually 
increased their trade. . 

In 1906 the United States contributed £76,212 worth 
out of a total of £146,647 of the trade in Sporting 
Cartridges. Similarly in Sporting Rifles and Shotguns 
the United States predominates, with a total value of 
£34,241 out of £63,049, the United Kingdom’s share being 
£20,733, Germany’s £7509 and Belgium’s £5080. ‘The 
American trade is chiefly in Rifles and the cheaper sort 
of Shotguns, while the British trade is in the better class 
of Guns. 

Small Tools. 


The bulk of this trade at present is in American 
hands, and German Tools are also growing in favor. In 
1907 the total importations of these goods into Australia 
amounted to £478,123, of which £228,276 were of Ameri- 
can origin, £219,907 of British origin, £22,395 from Ger- 
many, £4000 from Canada, and £2000 from France, and 
the balance from other foreign countries. New Zealand 
in 1907 imported “ Artificers’ Tools” to the value of 
£120,418, and foreign competition is much the same there 
as in Australia. 


Augers. 


American manufacturers are rapidly gaining the busi- 
ness in this line. For a time British goods controlled the 
market, but owing to uncertainties in delivery the trade 
is going out of their hands. 


Axes. 

In this field the Americans monopolize the field. The 
trade is a large one, and American firms supply patterns 
that are better liked by Australian and New Zealand 
wood cutters than the British article. In addition to 
showing special patterns of their own, the Americans 
have made special ones for the Australian trade. . English 
manufacturers have been asked to copy these, but in most 
cases have declined. 

Anvils. 

Though the English article is said to be a better one, 
the American manufacturers are getting the trade by 
supplying a more finished Anvil at a lower price. Cheap 
freights from America have much to do with this. 
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Adzes, Picks, Braces. Chisels, Drilis. 

The British firms have the pull here. For some time 
British firms have been successful in doing a large pro 
portion of the trade in Twist Drills, but latterly Ameri- 
ean Driils have again been largely imported. 


Files. 

Two American firms hold the bulk of the Australian 
trade in Files. British Files may be somewhat better— 
this is acknowledged—but they are not sold at prices 
which ‘compete with the machine cut American Files. 
The conditions under which craftsmen work in Australia 
do not call for the heavy File, which can be recut from 
time to time; they ask for a cheaper one that may be 
thrown away when worn. <American representatives 
work the market direct. 

Iron Planes. 

These are almost exclusively imported from America. 
The reason is that the American manufacturer is con- 
tinually producing something new. Also they are of 
good quality. 

Carpenters’ Hammers. 

These are freely imported both from England and 

America, but the American article is cheaper. 


Saws. 

The Australian artisan prefers the American Saw. 
He says it is much easier to sharpen than the British; 
in fact, a common complaint against the British Saw 
is that it is too hard, and that, when being sharpened by 
a carpenter and set, the teeth very often break. Accord- 
ing to an importing house: 


British manufacturers are now making and showing Saws 
through their representatives which should compete in every 
way with the American. 


Spades and Forks. 

The higher priced goods come from Great Britain 
and the lower priced from America. In such lines as 
Hay Forks and long handled Mining Shovels the Amer- 
icans have seized the market, as they make a much bet- 
ter article at the price than the British. 

Galvanized Iron Sheets. 

Lower price is again the reason for the inroads Amer- 
ican manufacturers have made in this trade. The freight- 
age is in favor of American firms, and the stuff, more- 
over, is very good. 

° Cutlery. 

Germany is making great headway in Australia, but 
Great Britain rules the roost. In 1907 Germany sent 
Cutlery goods to the value of over £28,000, while Amer- 
ica’s contribution came to over £10,000. The English 
trade amounted to £131,824, and it is said that business 
could be increased by prompter deliveries. In the same 
year New Zealand imported Cutlery to the value of 
£27,607. 

Nails. 

The trade in Horseshoe Nails seems to be mainly in 
the hands of foreign houses. To a total importation of 
the value of £12,070 in 1907, Great Britain contributed 
£3129. Germany’s share was £2375; the United States, 
£1480; Belgium, £79; other foreign countries, £5007. 

Trade in other Nails of various kinds totaled £73,294, 
of which the British share was £35,207; the United States 
contributed to the value of £21,421, and Germany, £15,677. 
New Zealand purchased Nails in 1907 to the value of 
£60,166, the conditions of trade being similar to those in 
Australia. 

Wire Netting. 

Great Britain holds the lead in this trade, but Ger- 
many is running her hard. Out of a total value of 
£580,680 Germany got in £178,645. 

Wire. 

The same may be said in regard to Barbed Iron and 
Steel Wire. Here the business is rapidly being taken out 
of the hands of British manufacturers. Of the total im- 
portations of £728,405 in 1907, Germany contributed no 
less than £371,599; the United States, £187,412, while the 
British share amounted to only £157,146. The foreigner 
—from the English standpoint—has a protected home 
market, and an important factor is that he can get his 
goods to market for a much lower freight rate than the 
Britisher is compelled to pay. 
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Sewing Machines. 


Of a total importation in 1907 of £189,364, Great Brit- 
ain contributed £12,789, while the share of the United 
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States was £132,578, and Germany £48,798. 


Lamps and Lampware. 


This trade is rapidly falling into American and Ger- 
man hands. The Americans and Germans pack their 
Lamps and Lamp Glasses in separate boxes, whereas the 
Britisher contents himself with wrapping his goods in 
paper only, as the separate cardboard box method of 
packing bulks his consignment too much, and the sea car- 
riage on those goods is charged by measurement. 


Packing and Labeling. 


One last word on packing and labeling goods: The fol- 
lowing is a statement by one of the largest Hardware dis- 
tributing houses in Melbourne: 


American manufacturers, as a rule, are very much better 
packers than British, using to a very large extent the system 
of dispensing with straw or other packing material and relying 
on fixing the goods in the cases by means of wooden cleats, this 
making them immovable during transit. Goods packed in this 
way arrive much cleaner and are very quickly made ready for 
sale. The Americans also, as a rule, pack more goods into the 
same space than the British. American manufacturers never 
charge for outside casing—British always do, 

* * * * With regard to boxing, wrapping and labeling goods 
the Americans are far ahead of the British. They use to a very 
large extent attractive cardboard boxes or cartons, with equally 
attractive labels in two or three colors on the outside, fully de- 
scribing the contents. Take, for instance, Electroplated Ware: 
The usual British custom is to wrap the goods in paper and tie 
with string. It is easily seen that such articles as Teapots, 
Entrée Dishes, Cruets, &c., make very irregularly shaped parcels, 
which are hard to put away on shelves or fixtures where bulk 
stock is generally stored. 1t means that very often where an arti- 
cle is required perhaps two or three dozen have to be pulled 
down. Another disadvantage is that these packages are not air- 
tight, and the goods, when opened, are very often tarnished. 

The Americans first wrap the article in soft paper and then 
place it in a cardboard box or carton which is so sealed as to be 
perfectly air-tight. An attractive label is pasted on the outside 
fully describing what is within. Goods packed in this way are 
in much better condition on arrival and are, without doubt. 
much easier to pack away on shelves. 

American Stoves are specially packed in skeleton cases, to 
protect corners and parts liable to breakage. The British man- 
ufacturer either sends them without cases of any kind, or, if 
they are cased, a very stiff price is charged. 

As a general rule the American manufacturer is much more 
open to suggestions for improvement in methods of packing than 
the British: in fact, to suggest to some of the old-established 
British manufacturers that their method of packing should be 
altered will more often than not call forth the rejoinder that 
they do not consider that their methods can be improved upon. 


It should be comforting to American exporters to 
know that there is a consensus of opinion in their favor. 
A leading South Australian firm writes: 


American traders have the happy knack of giving their goods 
an attractive appearance and of putting up their goods conven- 
iently in suitabie packages for shelving and retailing—detais 
in which some English houses have been remarkably dilatory in 
following them. 


Everything in this article is encouraging and stimulat- 
ing to American exporters of Hardware, who have won 
their success in Australasia by sheer skill and enter- 
prise. 

cgi ccd 


It has been determined to hold the joint conven- 
tions of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, the 
18th of the former and the 20th of the latter, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 8, 9 and 10, 1910. The headquarters of 
both associations will be at the Hotel Traymore, and all 
applications for reservations should be addressed to 
Charlies O. Marquette, manager. It is suggested that in- 
asmuch as there is no single hotel at Atlantic City that 
can accommodate all who are in the habit of attending 
these conventions, those who desire to be taken care of 


at the headquarters should make reservation as early as 
possible. 
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Good versus Cheap 
Hardware 


The Difference and Its 
Business Effect. 


» 


Store Individuality and Character 
— Quality Goods Advertise the 
Merchant — Examples of 
Salesmanship. 


A paper by John Hall, Foreign Sales Manager of the 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, read before 
the annual meeting of the Florida 
Retail Hardware Association. 
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In the editorial section of a recent issue of The Iron 
Age appeared an article, which concludes as follows: 
“The Hardware stores of to-day are greatly in advance 
of those of a few years ago and they are constantly im- 
proving. The demand for a better order of things is in 
the air.” 

How very true that is and what a fitting prelude to 
the subject which I am asked to talk about. 

I have visited stores and.sold Hardware to the mer- 
chants of practically every country of the world, to Hard- 
ware dealers of all nations. 

I have found that there are more Hardware stores 
than necessary, generally speaking, in every country, 
every city and every town, and it is possible that con- 
dition exists in Florida. I have particularly observed 
that a very few retail Hardware dealers make money 
and prosper, and many of them simply exist, getting 
barely a living as a return for their capital and work. 

No condition exists in any line of business without a 
cause for it, and possibly the reason in this case can be 
found in the difference between Cheap and Good Hard- 
ware, and the difference between good and poor salesman- 
ship, as illustrated in the retail stores where Hardware 
is kept for sale. 


Two Hardwaremen—a Contrast. 


I call to mind just now the recollection of the best in- 
formed Hardwareman, in my judgment, that the South 
ever produced. It was some years ago that he went into 
the Hardware business in a Southern city. He was the 
best posted man on prices that I have ever known, and in 
his business he prided himself on buying goods cheaper 
and buying cheaper goods than any other man in this coun- 
try. His business lasted just about two years and he 
went into bankruptcy. He is now {making only avery 
ordinary living selling Hardware on the road. 

Practically at the same time that this Hardware- 
man opened his Hardware store another Hardware 
store was opened in the same town by a man who 
did not know anything about the business: he was 
a school teacher—a country school teacher—but he did 
know people and human nature. Boarding around 
from farmhouse to farmhouse he had learned the 
wants, the sentiments of that great army of men, 
those that buy the most of the goods that are sold 
from the Hardware store—the country people. When 
he opened his store he employed a very ordinary 
Hardwareman to do his buying and gave instruction 
that particular attention should be paid to the buying 
of goods of quality, and then he took his stand in the 
front part of his store, and when the farmers and the 
mechanics and the other people bought anything he 
tried to say to them, and did say to them, that he knew 
that what they had bought would give them satisfaction 
because it was good. The only thing that he knew 
about the business was that the goods in his store were 
the best that his money could buy. This man is in busi- 
ness to-day. He lives in a beautiful home. his wife and 
daughters ride in a $6000 automobile. He is reputed 
worth a half million dollars. 
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A Name That Stood for Something. 


When this man put his name over the front of his 
store it represented to him, and he intended that it 
should represent to the people whose trade he solicited, 
the sentiment of fair dealing and of complete and 
entire satisfaction in every transaction, and no Hard- 
ware store can hope to build any continued, permanent 
success unless that sentiment exists in the heart and 
brain of every living soul connected with it. 






























































The Public and Store Individuality. 


There is a peculiar thing about the public. It seems 
to demand the individuality of a personal name around 
which to crystallize its confidence. I have noticed that 
the Hardware stores where the business has been prop- 
erly conducted under the name of John Smith or the 
Smith Hardware Company will meet with a greater meas- 
ure of success than the business conducted under a nega- 
tive name like that of the St. Louis Hardware Company 
or the Missouri Hardware. That thought is worth an- 
alyzing, and I believe if you will think it out carefully 
you will find the explanation in the public assuming a 
personal guarantee when a personal name is on the sign- 
board over the store. 


Reputation. 


Queer thing, this reputation. We all know how easy 
it is to lose a good one, how easy it is to live up to a bad 
one. Any schoolboy can write an essay on the subject, 
but this store reputation, this store character, what about 
it? How much thought do we give it, how many of us 
here to-day properly estimate its importance? 


Store Character 

is just as tangible as personal character, and it does not 
take the public long to get the correct measure of either. 
Can anything be more gratifying than to know that the 
general impression in the community where you live, 
that as a result of the power to resist the temptation to 
sell cheap things, the name of the store which you own 
stands for the best, because you have built on a founda- 
tion of quality, the good will of your business is reckoned 
as an asset at the bank when you want to borrow money? 

Store character is made up largely by the class of 
merchandise sold in the store. Do not understand that I 
underestimate the personality of the clerks and pro- 
prietor ; as the boss is, so will the clerk be; the quality of 
the stock and the way it is displayed is a card index of 
the inner workings of the proprietor’s mind. It isa law 
of human nature that we measure the public by 
our own standards, and a man who has a cheap mind 
will employ cheap clerks and may buy cheap goods, and 
be firmly convinced that he has properly estimated the 
buying public of his section. 


Merchant versus StoreKeeper. 


Such a man is not a merchant; he is a storekeeper. 
He argues that the trade will not pay the prices of the 
things that are good. He has no conception of that un- 
changeable law that we can only want what we have seen 
or heard about; there can be no desire to possess the 
things of which we are ignorant. 

The buying public of any community is exactly 
what the merchant makes it. If the grocery merchant 
talks 25-cent tea, 30-cent coffee, 10-cent brooms, 22 Ib. of 
sugar for $1, and the Hardware store puts its selling force 
behind 10-cent Elbows, 25-cent Pocket Knives, 10-cent 
Screwdrivers, 10-cent Screwdriver Bits, and such trash, 
how can the people be expected to ask for anything else? 

The continued buying and selling of things that are 
cheap not only prostitutes the mind of the business man 
and his clerks, but warps the idea of the community in 
which the business is carried on. 


A Pitiable Spectacle. 


A Hardware dealer recently told me that he was 
forced to push the cheapest goods he could buy to meet 
the competition of the two racket stores in his town. 
He was trying to do something in the doing of which no 
man has ever yet been successful—* beating another at 
the other’s own game.” Just think of the pitiable spec- 
tacle of a Hardware store being forced to the defensive 
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in a fight with a racket store. This dealer told me 
business was “rotten.” Can you wonder at it, when 
he was busy fighting on the defensive against 10 cent 
wash basins ? 

He pointed to his Wire Cloth and said that he had 
not sold 25 per cent. of what he bought, though he was 
offering it at a less price than anybody else in town. I 
picked up a roll and gently tapped it on the floor and 
quite a lot of paint dropped off. I called his attention to 
the poor quality and he explained: “ I bought it at 7 cents 
per 100 sq. ft. under the regular price,” and that, as he 
put it, was “going some.” Another merchant in that 
town told me that he had practically sold out on Wire 
Cloth. He made it a rule to buy the best. Which. do 
you think of these two dealers was “ going best?” 


Experiment in PocKet Knives. 


Last year I spent two weeks behind the Pocket Knife 
show case in a large retail store. The first week the 
average price of Pocket Knives sold was 62 cents each; 
the second week it was $1.02. This difference was caused 
by teaching the clerks to put out on the show case Knives 
at $3, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 and $1, and give every cus- 
tomer that came in to buy, no matter what price Knife 
he asked for, a chance to see the best goods. 


Twe Windews of Enameled Ware. 


A most interesting experiment which I recently saw 
tried in an important town in the Middle West. A Hard- 
ware store doing a very good business has two beautiful 
show windows. The one was filled with cheap seconds in 
Enameled Ware, and the goods were marked at prices 
that seemed to be lower than I had ever seen or known 
Enameled Ware to be sold for before. For instance, I 
saw Dishpans marked at 10 cents each in this window. 
I know these Dishpans cost more than that. 

In the other window he had, piece for piece, variety 
for variety, filled with a line of beautiful Enameled 
Ware, striking in colors and exquisite in finish, marked 
at prices that afforded him a very large profit. An equal 
amount of advertising was given to both these lines, not 
together, but in separate parts of the newspapers of the 
town. At the end of the week the result was figured, 
and much to the astonishment of every one the net 
results were 100 per cent. in favor of the high priced 
goods. 

Drawisg Knives at 50 Cents Eech. 


A large Hardware store in which I am very much in- 
terested—not fins ncially—in one of the large cities in the 
West, has been cunducting a series of special sales, and 
on two occasions they have had on their bargain table 
Drawing Knives at 50 cents each. A few days ago I met 
a carpenter in a small town near to where this Hardware 
store does business, and in conversation with him it came 
out that he had bought one of those Drawing Knives. He 
went to his tool kit and got the Knife and showed it to 
me. I offered to buy it from him, because I wanted to 
keep it as a specimen of the result of selling cheap things 
by a first-class Hardware store. This carpenter said that 
I could ha-e it. He told me that he would be glad to 
get it out ofjhis sight, as the thing made him mad 
every time he looked at it, and he did not think that he 
would want to trade at the store where he bought 
it, again. 


A Feather (?) Duster. 

A lady showed me a Feather Duster that she recently 
bought from a Hardware dealer here in the South. 
There was a lot of wood where the feathers ought to be— 
86 feathers to the count. The merchant bought these 


Dusters cheap, but the price he pays is this womans’ 
trade. 


Do I Believe in Cheap Goods? 


Yes, very sure, and so must you if you would reach 
the full measure of success to which you are entitled. 
Every retail stock should be properly balanced, each line 
where. possible should contain a few cheap goods, some 
medium priced goods and the large portion goods that 
you can have faith in, recommend and take pride and 
pleasure in selling. 
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A Geod Tool Counts. 

The responsibility rests with you not to sell a me- 
chanic a poor tool; he must work with it for hours, days, 
weeks, months, years, and the years perhaps lengthen to 
a lifetime. The doing of good work because of the good 
tool becomes an element of pleasure in his life, and he 
not only praises the tool to his fellow artisans, but speaks 
well of and recommends the store where he got it. 


You Are Not in Business for a Day. 


With most of us the store represents our life’s work. 
No matter how large the profit on a cheap, poor piece of 
goods, you sell it at a loss, for the customer seldom wants 
another piece like it again. It is the cumulative value 
of satisfaction when put into use that keeps the con- 
tinued stream of business flowing toward your store. If 
you make profit to-day and lose the customer to-morrow, 
if you make money this year on a line of goods cheaply 
bought because of inferior quality, you will hardly make 
money the next year on that line of goods from the same 
customers. It was Abraham Lincoln who said: “ You 
can fool some of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time.” 


Modern Salesmanship 


for the retail Hardware store is but the putting into 
practice old time common sense, summed up in the 
Golden Rule: “ As you would that other men should do 
to you, so you do unto them.” The selling of cheap 
Hardware resolves itself into a question of price, and 
you are always on the defensive to prove that you are 
the lowest. Figuratively speaking, you have to drag your 
trade in. Let your store get the reputation of selling the 
best, and the people seek you. 


Buying a Marble Develops a Problem. 


The Good Book tells us that out of the mouths of 
little children come words of wisdom. My memory goes 
back into the years that have gone and I recall a picture 
of a little boy sitting on the front steps waiting for me 
to come home, and when he saw me he exclaimed: “I 
have been waiting for you. Won’t you go with me to 
buy a marble?” In the large cities there are stores that, 
practically speaking, depend upon the patronage of little 
children for their existence. There are several such 
stores in the neighborhood of where I live. They keep 
marbles, kites, spinning tops, toys and such things. Taking 
this little boy by the hand, we walked up the street and 
went on by one of these stores; turning a corner, we 
passed another; soon we came to a third and there my 
little companion said, “ This is it—this is the store,” and 
we went in and he bought his marble, which certainly 
was a pretty one, and we went back home. 

At the dinner table I was asked: “ Anything wrong 
at the office?” “No.” “Then why are you so quiet?” 
I could not give a satisfactory answer, because my mind 
was busy with a new problem in this game of business. 
I was trying to figure out why a little child should 
pass two stores that had lots of marbles in the show 
windows and go into a third store to buy a marble he 
wanted. If I could solve that problem perhaps it would 
show the way to cause the carpenter who wanted a 
Hatchet, the man who wanted a Pocket Knife or the 
woman who wanted a Carpet Sweeper to pass all the 
other Hardware stores and come to your store or to my 
store and buy what they wanted. 


The Reason. 


That night when the little boy was ready for bed 
and had climbed into my lap to say “ Good night” I put 
the question to him straight: “ Why did you pass Mr. 
Smith’s store and Mr. Brown’s store and go into Mr. 
Jones’ store to buy your marble?” ‘“ Why, papa,” he 
said, with evident surprise that I should even ask such 
a question, “ don’t you know Mr. Jones always keeps 
the best marbles?” You may not like my story, but I 
commend it to you as worthy of your careful thought, 
for in-it is contained the fundamental principle on which 
can be built the success or failure of the modern retail 
Hardware store. 

Let me say in conclusion, learn the difference between 
cheap and good Hardware and the relative value as fac- 
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tors in the success of your business from the people who 
come into your store to trade. 

Watch the customer carefully examine the several 
Pocket Knives you put out on the case for his inspection, 
note his selection of a particular one. 

Watch the carpenter balance the Hand Saw and sight 
both down the back and down the teeth, and then see him 
decide on a particular one. See this carpenter pick one 
from the several Hatchets or Hammers you put out for 
him to look at. 

Why do these people do these things? Why do you 
and I, our wives, our daughters, our sons, do these things 
whenever we go out to buy what we want? You do not 
need a man to come here from St. Louis to answer that 
question. Surely, you know the divine inspiration 
planted in the heart of every red-blooded human being, 
no matter of what nation, of what color, causes them 
to want the best and want it good, not poor, not cheap 
and not shoddy. 

And when your customer has paid his money and 
leaves you store with what he has bought, I suggest you 
have in mind that great truth first put into words by the 
founder of our business: “The recollection of quality 
remains long after the price is forgotten.” 





No Monday Claims. 


A Wholesale Hardware House Finds It 


Necessary to Adopt a New Rule in the 
Case of One of Its Customers. 





been troubled with demands for refunds from an 
otherwise good customer, who had been buying fre- 
quently, but about once a week he complained by mail 
about something. ‘The house looked into his claims and 
settled them promptly. He always received the benefit 
of the doubt, for it is the firm’s policy to keep customers 
happy. But there were more claims, proportionately, 
from this man than from others. 


One of the vice-presidents, a sort of general utility 
mau, who concerned himself with no particular depart- 
ment, but whose activities touched all of them—heard 
about this chronic kicker and claimer of refunds. So he 
wrote confidentially to a friend in the customer’s city 
for a detailed report, as to business standing and per- 
sonal characteristics. The report revealed a man of 
honor, probity. and wealth, fat bank account and good 
family. He was respected and liked. But he had one 
weakness, every Saturday night he was accustomed to 
get intoxicated in a gentlemanly way. 

The vice-president read the report, and sent for the 
file of letters of complaint. He did not read them, but 
looked at the dates and compared with the calendar. 
Kvery one was dated Monday morning, and the dating 
stainp marked the hour showed that each must have been 
carried by an early train on that day. The vice-presi- 
dent smiled, dictated a letter, saying it was the prac- 
tice of the house to treat their customers with every 
consideration, and that they particularly desired to show 
their most distinguished esteem “to him who had been 
an old and valued client,” but that they were going to do 
a unique thing in his case. From that day no attention 
would be paid to claims received from him if made on 
Monday. Any claim, however, that he might send in on 
Friday would be paid immediately and without question. 
The house had no more complaints from the merchant, 
and he is a bigger customer than ever. 


i. claim department of a Hardware house had long 


cetacean 


THE SENECA Razor & Mra. Company of Geneva, N. Y., 
has recently organized under the laws of New York State 
with a capital of $10,000, for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing and selling high-grade Razors. It intends to employ 
only skilled German workmen. The company will in the 
near future have the plant fully equipped with modern 
machinery and be in position to meet the requirements of 
the trade. 
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Goods . Returned. 


Conversation ina Village Hardware Store. 





CusTOoMER (handing salesman a pair of Hair Clip- 
pers).—Here! I have brought these back; they are no 
good and I want to change them. 

SALESMAN (looking the Clippers over).—What did 
you say was the matter with them? 

CuSTOMER.—They won't cut hair on the fetlock; they 
are no good and I want them changed. 

PROPRIETOR (stepping up and examining the Clip- 
pers.)—You say they are no good, won’t cut hair on the 
fetlock ? 

CusTOMER.—Yes, they are no good and I want them 
changed; I want a short handled pair. 

PRopRIETOR.—You live in town? 

CusToMER.—Yes, I live here. 

Proprietor.—If I gave you another pair of Clippers 
in exchange for these, what could I do with the ones 
returned? 

CusToMER.—Well, these are warranted, aren’t they? 

PRoprieTor.—Yes, the maker guarantees to send them 
from the factory in perfect condition. If you will write 
your name and address on this card and say the Clippers 
are no good I will send them to the factory and see if 
the maker can find any defect in them. I would not 
be willing to put them in stock and sell them to some 
one else if they are not perfect. 

CustomerR.—Oh! I’d rather not do that. 

Proprietor.—Well, they’re not really as bad as you 
made them out to be? 

CusToMrER.—They aren’t as handy as I should like 
them. 

Proprietor.—Now if you had come in here and said 
you would like to have the Clippers exchanged for a 
short handled pair I would have thought you more of a 
man. But you come in and talk loud enough 80 every one 
in the store can hear you condemning the Clippers as 
being no good. If you are willing to put it down in black 
and white that the Clippers are imperfect and the makers 
can find any imperfections in them, they will probably be 
willing to send you a perfect pair. 

CustomMer.—Oh! I’d rather not say that. 

PrRoprieTor.—Well, if there is nothing wrong with 
these, I certainly shall not change them for a short handled 
pair. You see if I were to change good goods that 
way for every one who was not quite satisfied with the 
style or size I would soon have a lot of second-hand 
goods that no one would want and which would be a 


dead loss to me. 
——_+-- > —_—_ 


Simmons Advertising Service. 


HE Simmons Hardware Company, St. Lois, Mo., is 
sending out illustrated matter fully describing its 
Simmons advertising service, the object of which is to 
help the Hardware merchant to make his advertising 
expenditure produce the best possible returns. To ac- 
complish this the company is prepared to furnish printed 
matter for distribution to customers, including booklets, 
post cards, &c.; street car cards, where a merchant is 
running space in his local cars; window display outfits 
with complete information for exhibiting fishing tackle, 
sporting goods, safety razors, enameled ware, &c.; and 
inside store helps, including display easels, catalogue 
stands, twine holders, price tags, show case mats, calen- 
dars, cloth signs, posters and hangers. The company 
is also ready to assist the Hardwareman in attracting 
mail orders by supplying him with letters, circulars, 


booklets, folders, &c. 
——-——_ <-> —__—___—_- 


Tue MacCoy Sates Company, 157 Chambers street, 
New York, is the name of a recently organized house 
which has just been appointed selling representative of 
the Lakeside Forge & Wrench Company, Springfield, 
Mass., suceessor to the Springfield Drop Forge Company. 
The Lakeside Company is manufacturing complete lines 
of Engineers’ and Machinists’ Wrenches and Drop Forg- 
ings in general. 
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Although men are accused of not knowing 
their own weakness, yet perhaps as few know 
their own strength. —Swift. 


Reward for Work Done. 


People say that in these days of competition one 
never knows what result will attach to one’s work— 
whether it will bring in a reward or not. Even that, 
they say, is a chance—a matter of speculation. 

Well, one can never utterly eliminate the accidental 
out of life, but the worker who works his best may be 
certain of this, that even if his work does not receive 
his reward—and it really does not fail of it very often— 
still he has gained one certain thing. He has gained by 
the very exercise of his skill power which is bound to 
bring him reward in the future. 

Work rightly done brings profit in the development 
of one’s self apart from the profit on which some people 
only fix their eyes.—John Bright. 





Against the Current—or With It? 


Let any man, however great and gifted, say to him- 
self, “The world is my natural enemy; all men’s hands 
are lifted against me; I have no faith in friendship, or 
love, or human kindness; but I am ambitious, and I 
will succeed.” Let that man toil as he may, his progress 
toward success will be retarded because he swims against 
the natural current of the universe. 

He who smiles and says, “The world is what we 
make it; friendship exists for those who deserve it, and 
love begets love,” that man floats with the current, and 
all things assist him to his goal, however distant it may 
be.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


The Wealth Producer. 





It is the nature of man, as distinguished from the 
beast, that he can by conscious effort better his standing 
in the material world. Characteristically a man is a 
worker, a creator of values, a world-maker. 

He alone, of all living things, can conceive designs 
and execute them, can imagine conditions that do not 
exist and then by patience bring them to pass. 

To take the world wholly as one finds it and leave it 
so is brutal. A man is a man only because he is a 
wealth producer, an enricher of existence.—Charles 
Ferguson. 


Turning Discomfort to Account. 


A good way to rid one’s self of a sense of discomfort 
is to do something. That uneasy, dissatisfied feeling is 
actual force vibrating out of order; it may be turned to 
practical account by giving proper expression to its 
creative character.—William Morris. 


Pointers for the Salesman. 


A salesman who is ambitious to rise above his fel- 
lows must be a student of human nature. 

The personality of a salesman wins or loses him as 
many orders as the quality or prices of his goods. 








A salesman who is wise enough to make friends with 
his colleagues never wants for a booster. 
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A good time to tackle an obstreperous buyer on a big 
deal is right after lunch. 


A salesman who has the initiative to beat out a new 
path in the field of salesmanship is the man who will 
be the manager later. 


Enthusiasm is a superb quality of mind and should 
be cultivated by an ambitious salesman. 


There is a sentiment in business, and the salesman 
who realizes this fact in impressing himself upon the 
buyer will always have an advantage over any com- 
petitor who does not. 

A salesman who knocks his own company to any one 
except his own manager is making a grave mistake. If 
you have any complaints place them before your superior 
officer at a proper place and time. 

Don’t be too ambitious to become the successor to 
your boss. The chances are he is holding his job strictly 
on his merits, and you may be doing the same thing by 
reason of his graciousness. 


If you are permitted to participate in the social life 
of the customer, don’t overdo it. 

A salesman always makes more money for the house 
when he makes the buyer agree with him rather than 
when the reverse is the case. 





A salesman should never show on the surface that 
his case is lost before the battle begins. 

The sun must always shine for the successful sales- 
man, no matter how inclement the weather is outside. 

A salesman who can hold and make customers on 
his own worth as a gentleman and congenial companion 
makes the most money for the house. 








Never indulge in racy stories or obscene talk if you 
wish to win the respect of the trade at large. 





Treat every one courteously in each place that you 
try to secure business, but never try to make a hit with 
any one except the buyer. 

A salesman must adapt himself readily to his en- 
vironment and, whether good or bad, must make good. 


A cheerful disposition will win the buyer, with less 
knowledge of the article you are selling, quicker than a 
thorough understanding of the article to be sold and a 
crabbed personality. 





A salesman is looked upon as a rule, when on the 
road, as a sport. We know positively that this is not 
true, but it behooves you to counteract this prejudice by 
correct demeanor both in business and social intercourse. 
—Wnwm. C. Collins, sales manager, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company. 

——»--e__ 
Barnes 2 Miller Hardware Company’s Loose 


Leaf Catalogue. 


HE Barnes & Miller Hardware Company, 429-435 
South Front street, Memphis, Tenn., doing an ex- 
clusive wholesale business, has issued loose leaf cata- 
logue No. 5, profusely illustrated, containing over 800 
pages. The catalogue is arranged in departments, as fol- 
lows: Mechanics’, Blacksmiths’ and Lumbermen’s Tools 
and Supplies; Agricultural Tools and Implements; 
Heavy Hardware; Builders’ Hardware; Saddles, Har- 
ness, Saddlery Hardware and Harness Goods; Stoves, 
House Furnishings and Miscellaneous Hardware; Cut- 
lery, Guns, Fishing Tackle, Sporting Goods, &c. The 
alphabetically arranged index occupies 23 pages. 
In compiling the catalogue the endeavor has been 
to lessen the labor of ordering of goods, thereby minimiz- 
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ing the chances of error. Sizes, numbers and weights are 
given, with list prices and illustrations; also three blank 
columns, in which retailers may insert prices. The 
catalogue will be kept up from time to time by sending 
revised pages to customers. 


———~- —_—_ 


Wagner Quick-Folding Go-Carts. 





The E. R. Wagner Mfg. Company, North Milwaukee, 
Wis., is offering models of go-carts for 1910 possessing 
some new features. The latest patterns are more roomy, 
have additional springs and are more attractive in ap- 
pearauce. There are four models in the line this year, 
thus giving a wider range of prices, 

———_--———___—_. 


The Reading Hardware Company's Lawn 
Mowers. 





The Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., has 
enlarged its line of lawn mowers by the addition of 
two five-blade machines, making 15 styles in five differ- 
ent sizes, including three, four, five and six blade ma- 
chines. Careful attention has been given to grading the 
machines as to price and quality; also to ornamentation 
and to produce a harmonious blending of the most sery- 
iceable colors. 

—_—_ > +e 


Razor Strops. 


L. B. Wasserstrom, 23 Ferry street, New York, man- 
ufactures razor strops for the wholesale trade in a total 
of about 300 numbers, styles and sizes, ranging in price 
from $10 to $110 per gross. They are made in various 
leathers, including cowhide, shell horsehide and regular 
horsehide. <A feature of the strops, which include com- 
bination and swing styles, with and without canvass, is 
the use of a special preparation which insures, it is as- 
serted, a soft finish which will not harden. 
various styles of handles, plain and otherwise, and they 
are fitted with fancy trimmings in steel, polished and 
nickeled. 

—————s3--o—__— 


Hand Bellows. 


C. H. Keese, 8 Peck slip, New York, is making a spe- 
cialty of small hand bellows, having for many years 
manufactured the larger bellows for blacksmiths, the 
sale of which, however, has been curtailed by the intro- 
duction of metal hand and power rotary blowers. The 
hand bellows are especially serviceable for molders in 
roundries, electricians for cleaning out dynamos, printers, 
confectioners and other workmen for reaching and clean- 
ing surfaces not otherwise easily reached. Hand bellows 
are made in 8, 9, 10, 12, 14 and 16 in. sizes, the two 
latter of sufficient capacity for dynamo work and range 
in price from $14 per dozen to $6 each. 

+ 


The Moore Push-less Hangers. 


The Moore Push-Pin Company, 125 South Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is offering the new hanger 
shown herewith, nearly full size. The hook is highly 
lacquered brass, with loose tool tem- 
pered steel points, or brads, which can 
be driven into walls with a few taps 
of a hammer. The point is easily with- 
drawn, leaving only a tiny round hole 
that is almost invisible. In rooms and 
on stairways where there is no picture 
molding these hangers can be used in- 
stead of picture nails, and the picture 
wire may be made short enough so that 
it will not show above the frame. It 
is said that the hangers will support 
20 Ib. in wood or in plaster walls. The 
hooks are recommended by the company for use in the 
home, office, factory, &c., for pictures, mirrors, racks, 
kitchen utensils, towels, curtains, clothing, telephone 





The Moore Push- 
less Hanger, De- 
signed to Sup- 
port 20 Lb. in 
Wood or in 
Plaster Walls 
Without Mar- 
ring Them. 
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books, thermometers, nick-nacks, &c. The hangers are 
put up in boxes containing six hangers, marked to retail 
at 10 cents. One dozen boxes are attached to an easel 
card in colors illustrating the use of the hangers- and 
also displaying a real hanger in such a way that it ap- 
pears to be holding up a picture frame. 
a 


The Griffin Adjustable Sink Bracket. 


The Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., is putting on the 
market the adjustable bracket shown herewith. 
The adjustability permits the bracket to be attached 
without cutting or blocking out to make the bracket 
stand level. Being open in the back makes it convenient 


sink 


to straddle drain pipe or other obstruction whenever 





The Grifin Adjustable Sink Bracket, 14 w 14 In, in Size, Slotted 
to Take All Sizes of Sinks Up to and Including 20 In, 
Wide. 


necessary. The folding feature of the brace allows the 
brackets to be carried in store shelving in comparatively 
small space. The brackets are 14 x 14 in. in size, and 
are slotted to take all sizes of sinks up to and including 
20 in. wide. They are also provided with screw holes, 
and can be used as shelf brackets. The finish is hard jet 
black enamel burned on, and they are packed 1 dozen 
pairs in a box. 
—————_»--—__—- 


The R. @ P. Co. Bolt and Pipe Wrenches. 


Rogers, Printz & Co., Warren, Pa., is offering the 
bolt and pipe wrenches shown herewith. The wrench 
consists of three parts, which are referred to as power- 





The R. & P. Co. Bolt and Pipe Wrenches. 


ful and unbreakable. The main handle bar is made from 
specially tempered drop forged steel in the form of an 
I-beam, which, it is stated, gives unusual strength and 
is the best grip for the hand. The shank or lower jaw 
is also drop forged steel of the same quality and temper. 
The yoke or sleeve is cold drawn from specially made 
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and finest quality seamless steel tubing. The company 
states that the tempered steel jaws will turn the sharp- 
est file. The wrench can be instantly adjusted to any 
size of bolt or pipe by simply moving the yoke forward 
with the thumb, while the release is just as quickly 
effected, the operation being accomplished with one 
hand, even with glove or mitten on. The company guar- 
antees an §-in. wrench to twist the head off a steel bolt 
1% in. in diameter withont in the least affecting or strain- 
ing the wrench or the jaw slipping. A special size 6-in. 
wrench is also made, % in. in thickness, especially adapt- 
ed for thin nuts in awkward places on automobiles, 
carriages, or wherever a thin wrench is required. It 
has flat jaws, I-beam handle grip and is a drop forged 
steel tool, as in the larger sizes. 
9+ S 


The Walpole Fiber Shipping Case. 





The accompanying illustration represents a shipping 
case offered by F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
This is made of one piece of strong fiber board, the thick- 
ness of which is proportionate to size of the case and 
the service required. The two ends of the fiber are se- 
curely riveted together and the fiber is creased to permit 





The Walpole Fiber Case, for Use in Shipping Goods. 


folding into box shape. The cases are shipped in flat 
bundles, ready to be set up by hand. The cases are 
easily set up and sealed with gummed strips, as shown, 
the strips being furnished with the cases, cut to the re- 
quired size. The point is made that the gummed strips 
securely seal the case so that there is no chance for 
“ concealed losses.” -It is possible for wooden shipping 
cases to be pried open in transit, some of the contents 
taken out and then nailed up again so that they are ap- 
parently in good condition at transfer points or when 
reaching destination. It is claimed for the fiber case 
that abstracting goods from it and restoring the case 
to its original condition is impossible. The cases meet 
all the requirements and specifications of the Southern 
and Western Official Classifications, it is stated, and, un- 
der the rulings, the cases are accepted by the railroads 
without any increase in tariff over ordinary wooden 
cases. It is explained that compared with the ordinary 
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wooden case the fiber case saves 10 to 40 per cent. in 
initial cost, 30 to 60 per cent. in weight of case and 50 to 
80 per cent. in storage space. 





Ashby's Improved Wire Cloth Rack. 


The wire cloth rack, shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, is made by the Edge-Ashby Hardware Company, 
Hanson, Ky. The rack holds seven rolls of wire cloth, 
from 24 to 36 in., and is 30 in. high, 38 in. wide and 26 
in. deep. It is made of clear poplar, painted red, car- 





Fig. 1.—Ashby’s Improved Wire Cloth Rack, Simple and Novel 
in Construction and Making an Attractive Display in the 
Store. 


riage paint being used to give a bright and glossy finish. 
The weight when crated is about 50 lb. Rolls of cloth 
are held in place by rods, which are fastened by the de- 
vice shown in detail in Fig. 2. The point is made that 
the rack can be used with perfect satisfaction in con- 
nection with any and all brands of wire cloth. This is 
made possible because of the suitable sized bungs fur- 
nished with the racks, which can be substituted for 
those placed in the rolls of cloth at the factory, if the 
latter are too small. When filling the rack it is not 
necessary to rewind the cloth or to hold the roll while 
it is being fastened in place, as the arms are folded to 
the counter, as shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 1, and 
the outside rod nuts are loosened. Then the rod is re- 
moved and passed through the roll of cloth and replaced 
in the slots, where it it held by tightening the nuts. The 
arms are folded to the counter either to fill or to unroll 
the cloth when making sales. The counter affords a 





Fig. 2.—Detail View of Device for Securing Rods in Place. 


smooth surface for unwinding and cutting off the cloth. 
When only a short piece of cloth is needed it is some- 
times easier, it is explained, to unwind the cloth without 
folding the roll to the counter. The point is emphasized 
that the rack makes an attractive display, because of its 
form and the novel arrangement of the wire cloth. The 
rack is designed so that the weight of the rolls of cloth 
prevent unwinding when in use or on display. No 
cranks, spring or catches are used in the construction 
of the rack. This rack was originally designed only for 
use in the company’s store and not intended for sale, but 
as it proved so satisfactory last summer it was decided 
to have it patented and put on the market. 
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Clark’s Emergency Exit Door Lock. 


Hugh Elmer Clark & Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., are 
offering the emergency exit lock shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The locks are made for single 
and double doors swinging out in public buildings, 





Fig. 1.—Inside View of Clark's Emergency Exit Door Lock De- 
signed for Double Entrance, Swinging Out, with No Astragal 
or Rabbet and Where Entrance Is Not Necessary.—Pulls 
Can Be Put on the Outside of Bach Door. 


churches, schools, &¢., in the standard finishes, in brass 
and iron. For single doors the locks are made where 
entrance key is necessary and where key is not neces- 





Fig. 2.—Inside View of Emergency Exit Docr Lock Designed for 
Single Entrance Doors, Swinging Out, Where Entrance by 
Key Is Necessary.—On the Outside the Latch Bolt Is 
Operated by a Oylinder Key and Thumb Latch. 


sary. For double doors locks include those having 
astragal on outside, where entrance key is necessary ; 
with no astragal or rabbet, where key is necessary; 
with astragal on outside, exit only necessary, &c. The 
lock has in its crossbar a patented feature, which, it is 
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said, is of vital importance in an emergency exit device. 
In use there is no upward or downward movement of the 
cross push bars, but are so arranged that the slightest 
pressure against the cross bar releases the doors, so that 
persons pushing, falling or jostling against the bar will 
release the doors and cause them to swing outward to 
the fullest extent. By pressure against the bar the top 
and bottom dead bolts are drawn and automatically 
locked in that position, leaving the doors free to swing. 
In designing and making the lock it is remarked by the 
manufacturers that care has been exercised to secure 
a good proportion of parts to withstand strain, to use a 
high grade of material and to give the trim an effective 
appearance. Nuts and small screws which might easily 
become loosened are eliminated by the use of steel pins 
locked in place by spring cotters. The lever arrangement 
is said to be such as will give the best results. The 
makers emphasize the simplicity of construction, strength 
and durability of the lock. 
——— 


The Practical Orange Clipper. 


The Cassady-Fairbank Mfg. Company, 6106-6130 La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill., is offering the Practical or- 
ange clipper, which is 6% in. long. The jaws open % in. 
and the handles 4% in., and the clipper weighs 8 oz. The 
blade is made of fine surgical tool steel, slightly be¥eled 





The Practical Orange Clipper for Clipping Oranges and Lemons. 
Also Used as Pruning Shears for Trimming Vines, Small 
Trees, &c. 


on the outside edge to cut stems close without injuring 
the fruit. The curved, blunt points prevent punctures. 
The spiral springs are of best piano wire. The handles 
are steel castings, aluminum finished. The clipper may 
also be used for trimming small trees, branches, grape 
and other vines, &c., as thick as a lead pencil. The 
clippers are packed 1 doz. in a box, weighing 6 lb. 
————»~-e—__—__ 


ParKinson’s Evercool Cover Lifters. 


H. C. Parkinson, 2480 Shattuck avenue, Berkeley, 
Cal., is putting on the market the Evercool cover lifter 
for lifting covers from pots 
and pans without burning 
the fingers. The point is 
made that the spun knob 
on cooking utensil covers 
has the disadvantage of 
becoming so hot from the 
steam that collects inside 
of it that it necessitates a 
cloth in the hand of the 
person taking hold of it 
to prevent getting burned. 
Parkinson’s Evercool Oover ‘The lifter is to supplement 

lifter to Go Over Spun Knob the spun knob. The knob 

on Covers for Potsand Pans. poner, shown in the illus- 
tration between the thumb and first finger of the hand, 
is made of wood or any nonconducting material suitable, 
and is secured to a circular spring by a rivet on the 
under side of the knob. The spring reaches down on 
each side of the spun knob on the cover and is held in 
place by two prongs on each of the lower ends, these 
embracing the reduced portion, or neck, of the spun 
knob and hold it securely. 
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Reynolds’ Ball Joint Pudding Stirrer. 


The stirrer here shown, suitable for use in pud- 
dings, cereals, mush, &¢c., to prevent sticking, is offered 
by the Cassaday-Fairbank Mfg. Company, 6106-6130 
La Salle street, Chicago, Il. The device has a long 
handle to protect the fingers where frequent stirring 
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avtomatically adjusted by tightening the clothes line at 
any hight desired. 
——_+--e—_____- 


Lane’s Tubular Barn Door Hanger and Rail. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a tubular 
barn door hanger and rail, put on the market by the 





Fig. 1.—Reynolds’ Ball Joint Pudding Stirrer—Bhe Ball Joint Allows the Disk to Reach Every Part and Attain Even 
a Horizontal Position. 


from the bottom is required, and the ball joint enables 
the disk to reach every part and attain even a horizontal 
position. The bottom view of the con- 
cave disk, Fig. 2, shows the V-shaped 
construction and the ball socket. The 
disk is 1% in. in diameter. The slats 
spring slightly, bringing the edges in 
contact with all internal surfaces. The 
~-agg overall length is 12 in, with nickel 
OfePudding Stir- plated ferrule, rod, ball and disk. The 
rer, Showing V- %00ds are packed one dozen in a box, 
Shaped Disk weighing 27 lb. per gross. The com- 
Construction pany also manufactures a_ kettle 
and Ball Socket. gcraper of similar construction, but 
744 in. long over all, for scraping burned and dried on 
material, weighing 21 lb. per gross. 


+e 


Removable Steel Clothes Posts. 





Fig. 2.—Bottom 


The removable steel clothes posts, made by the Mil- 
waukee Steel Post Company, 77 Wisconsin street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are of special high carbon steel tubing, 
1 5-16 in. in diameter, and not 15-16 in. as stated in il- 
lustrated description in a recent issue. They stand 6% 
ft. above ground. The posts are stood in sockets sep- 
arate from the posts.. The sockets are 214 ft. long, and 
are driven until they are level with the top of the ground, 
where they remain permanently. Posts can be inserted 
in the sockets and lifted out again, leaving the lawn free 
from obstruction. A steel hook attached to each post is 
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ish - # gal. 
Animal, Fish and Vege China Clay, Imported. . ® ton 11.50@18.00 
table Oils— ~# gal. | Cobalt, Oxide........ e 100 Th 1.45@ 2.60 
bbl. lots | W hiting, Commercial -B 100 th 45@50 
Linseed, Western, Raw........ 62 @63 GBS ocecensaectecits "@ 100 M .52@ .64 

Sate. _ seneeedederecseseees . oo Ex, Gilders Nicténdeneke # 100 th .56@ .68 

ity SESE STEEL @ ; 

Boiled, 1¢ # gal. advance on, ar. Putty, cee ies 100 ® 

Raw, Calcutta, in bbis @.. Te WeASetS.is d0s05.0.000.00- 

Lard. Prime Winter > “To2@i.08 In bbls. or tubs, 100 tb. . 

Extra No, 1....... 59 @60 In 1 f to 5 tb tins... a 

No, @52 In 12% to 50  tins......... 
Oxtton-seed, yon f.0.b, mill. ene . Spiri ~ 

ummer, Yellow, prime...... 70@6. ine— 

Summer, While, ...cccccccecee TH@ 7% P ts Turpentine ® gal. 

Yellow, Winte?.....0ccesessees 7%@ 7% | In Oil bbls......... eoecccccccees 61 @61% 
Tallow Oil, Acidless cee = ST @58 In Machine bbls.............+0+ 61%4@62 

enhaden, Brown, Strained.. @31 cai 

Northern, Crude..........00.+-+ @.. Glue eb 

DOM csi ccschsiinnstecukis 2% @.. | Cabinet ....... eeerceesecres ccoeeel2 @I5 

Light Strained.. ............. 30 @31 |Common_Bone.... ween TH 

Bleached Winter. ............. 32 @.. Extra White 
a Bienchol Winter. ....-34 @.. ra liquid, 50 gal. bbls, 

ocoanut, Moccccveses @.. |, 10D oes enesnnererescees 

Cochin be nei eae be @.. Foot "Stock. White.. 

Cod, Domestic, Prime 88 @.. Foot Stock, Brown.. 

Newfoundland ...... 40 @12 German Common Hide......... 10 @12 
Red Elaine..... ...48 @5l German Hide.......sccce.ssccses 12 @18s 
Saponified ..... ...@ 6 @7%| French ..... iiphwidsoesashneans 10 @40 
Olive, Yellow......... aR ey 1.30@.. MED: enk ina linBaawsnebdserces’scas 13 @16 
Neatsfoot, Prime..... ee 58 (a62 | Low Grade.........sesceeceseess 10 @12 
Palm, Lagos......++2. veces DD 6%G.. Medium White.................. 14 @19 

Mineral Oils— Gum Shellac— 8D 
oom. 0 gremtty, 25@30 cold # gal. | Bleached, Commercial.......... 16 @I17 

bonhehsheeensaesevhensnel 12%@13 Bone DeFeccccesccscccce ..20 @21 

9 “eran, 15 cold test...... 13 @13% | Button ...... --20 @30 

Summ -12 @12% | Diamond I... 24 @5 
Cslinder.. ‘ Fine Orange. 18 @20 

Dark, A. C, Garne 16 @I1T 
Paraffine, Light Orange. 17 @19 

903 sp, Kala_Button...... asee «+13 @15 

883 sp. gravity.. b Pe. Divcncsn Secbeoothbesenbepsienad 23%4@24 
ROE ixsncscvactandondencennrecsens i Cote Tstnategininiodevbnepane aad om 

« sXaeeee PEPPER eee eee eee eeee a 

Miscellaneous— St, saeananoemaneecs an 
Barvtes: 

White, Foreign...-.. ® ton $18.50@20.50 Colors in Oil— 8b 

suet... , oeenee baeaned # ton 17.00@18.00 | Black, Lampblack.............. 2 ou 

GE GHIGP. scnnccsovect Pton 12.50@15.00 | Blue, "Chinese........ Seesecscenes 36 @46 
Chalk > puilk cenesiindl PWton 3.00@ 3.40 Blue, Prussian....:......-.--. -- 32 @36 





Lane Brothers Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The hang- 
er has a steel frame of the company’s U-shape design, 
strongly braced and covered. The wheels are fitted with 
roller bearings, while the steel tubular track has double 
braced steel brackets rigidly attached. The company 
emphasizes the fact that the hanger cannot jump the 





Lane’s Tubular Barn Door Henger and Track with Ball Bearing 
Wheels and Double Braced Steel Rail. 


track, and that it allows the door to swing outward a 
considerable distance without cramping either track or 
hanger. 


AND COLORS 








# D # b 
Blue, Ultramarine..............13 @16 
| Brown, Vandyke.....ccccess re | | @ls oat. Drop, English........... : @ls 
| Green,’ Chrome....... omens WE Bioee’ .eerarte 4S 
Green, POPS. 0c ccccckosocasesecess @2u4 BI P, Goa 
Sienna, Raw.........e. Seccecdece 12 @15 oe elestial... 
Sienna’ @l5 Blue, Chinese “ 
Umber. als Bree ee, Domestic..... 7 ais 
T 5 = ue ramarine eee eevessececes ) 
Umber. @is Brown; Spanish..............+. 
White and Red Lead, &c.— Carmine slaea memes" 2 a7 
#® |Green, Chrome. Rie bebe 
Lead, English White, in Oil.. 9%@ 9% | Metallic Paint, "es ton m 
Lead, American White: Brown $16.50@$22.00 
Diy, and in ‘Ott, 100,°290 and | Red aatsssssesssssegeess S14 ONGIOD 
MOB. scckenasbcaiccetacdecses 
os. _American...... 8 ton $12.00@15,00 
Oe et i a 9 | pmereen Gaerne aed 
Dry_ and, in Oil iif ica. porelgn oid $i 
In Oil, 12% t tin pails........0.. range Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
In Oil, 3 2 3 and 5 bb tin | henangn Doeccesceddcocccecccees LEMS 
CONS, O00C. cissacsicdvescsccsabces — CTMAN soerseese sessceecsecees 12 @13 
Bed Lead =. Litharge: “ AMETICAT, 000060 socccccece seve 84@10 
TL TOO ID KOQS.+.sssseceeeeceecessees Red, Indian, English padeescones 5 @7 
= Sind 50 KOGS..se0seeeeeee oor Hy} BUA sicsdcrcsscvcocecsce -3 @% 
In lots of minnie Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
%¢ 8 ® advance over Red, Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 
above prices of White and meee om. Amer.? =e $0.75@1,.50 
Red Lead and Litharge. engl sseeee seeetees a $1.15@1,60 
Lead, American. Terms: On lots of | Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 
500 Tbs and over, 60 days, or 2% for SOIL cchi cxsnnecenseonsee 3 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of Talon. Raw. Powdered...... 3 
invoice. merican, RW..cccesseseese 
American Burnt and Pow’d..2%@ 3 
- man oo amie Tale, French....+.4++. # ton $18. 00025. 
merican Ws cipsdesasenheons mMerican ......se006 00@25 
Red Seal (French process)..6%@ 7 | Terra Alba, Hrench. “3 100 t £0 
NEE I esas cisehnanie sex 5% T4@ ™% EE nectvsscntaneda -90@1. 
German Red Seal (French American.,..# 100 th, — 1, .5@. 
PTOCEES) oececsee se cbbensbaeeee ™@ 7% American....8 100 th, No, 2, .60@. 
Green Seal.....ccceereeeseeeee mes Umber, T’key, Bnt, & Pow.. 2%@ 3 
White Seal.......cccccccccesee SH@ . Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 2%@ 3 
French, Red Seal........++++++ 74@ 8% | RP 
urnt, American...........0.. 2@% 
Green Seal, ...<..cccsccsccssees 10 @10% yet: American... ae ea uo” 
are ellow, rome a 
Dry Colors ¥ b Oxide. Red, American......... 2 @™% 
Black, Carbon. ......0.csccccce «+5 @10 Vermilion, English, Imported. .. @70 
Black Drop, American sconeenese 34@ 8 COREE cess ecccrsesesnsccceses $0,90@1,00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—Goods which are made by more than 


one manufacturer are printed in /talics. 


The prices named 


represent those obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 


whether from manufacturers or 
and broken packages often command higher 


lower prices are usually given 
Special Goods.- 


jobbers. Very small orders 
prices, while 
to larger buyers. 


Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 


man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 


quest the publication of the prices named and are 
usually represent the prices to 
being 


for their correctness. ‘They 
the small trade, lower prices 


responsible 


generally obtainable by 


the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 

means of the symbol @. Thus 

that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


per cent, discount to 33 





Aajusters, Blind— 


North's 
Upson's Patent © 
Zimmerman's—See lasteuers, Blind. 





Window Stop— 


Bede’ Ptah, ...00caccesiieceess er) 
Ives’ Stop Bead Screws aud W ash- 
ers oe evecne ood 


Taplin’s Perfection. ....cccccocvescess 5 


Anti—Rattlers— 


Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton. Anti- 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos l 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 3, $0.65; 4, $1.00; 
5, $0.50, 

Quick Shifter, # doz, pairs........ 


$2  00@$3,00 
Spitzli Quick Shifter, # doz. 
Sales Shack vancinserannaaa $1.65@ $1.75 


Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils ......-+++.++0+ Pb @ ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.....-.- 929% ¢ 
PrOUtOD «.cccccccccccosseses # Ib 92G9% ¢ 
Imported— 
Swedish Solid Steel Paragon, # 
DM. ccmeceetanenssecaseasnveswines 10@10%e¢ 


Peter Wright & Sons, # Ib, & to 349 
Ib, 10%¢; 350 to 600 Ib, 1l¢. 
Anvil, Vice and Drill— 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur....++- - 80% 
Jennings’ Patn., Br — 656 10G70% 
Black Lip or Blued. G5 @GIE5 / fe 





Boring Alach. Augers. ob eae 70% 
Car Bits,.12-in, twist. . h0k10% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits. pouees {0&5 % 
Ft Washington Auger Co. + 39% 
Forstuer Pat, Auger Bits.. waeiee 25% 


Cc. E, Jennings & Co. 
No. 10 ext, lip. R. Sennings’ list, 


2&742% 
No, 30, R. Jennings’ DB A iinccced 50%, 
Russell Jennings’............2 wanes 6 
Mayhew’ s Countersink Bits.......... 45% 
Pugh’s Black.....ccscscssccccccccceses 3° 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern...........< 5S 
Snell’s Auger Bits.............++. 60810 %% 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... 60°, 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............ 50 
Snell’s Star Auger Bits.......... 50&10 
Swan’s Auger Bits........... SS 


Swan’s, Jennings’ Pattern.......... 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Reed s, Clark’s Pattern........... 66% % 


E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat..257/ 
ne Pat., small size, $18,00; large 
i 60&109 


WEED snisecsdcocucesietiaacet ied ee 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 

Common Dbl. Cut.....$3.00@3.25 


German Puttern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.25 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$359@6.00 


Ames ..,.... 
Universal 


Ship Augers and Bits— 


Shi Sedan 150 % 
WUMEW . sncccnccasnedukededicada tid &5% 


L'Hommediey’ 8 
Watrous’ 
DUES veéassia eeneens 





Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 


Tinners’ and eae kosvene 
Scratch Awls.. - — may 


Cee eeeeereeeeees! fe 





3314 @ 33's & 10 signifies 


% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Axes — 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
Fivret Quality. .cccses $4.75@5. . 
Second Quality...... $4.23 4.5 

Double Bit, base weights: : 
First Quality.....+... 57.007.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50QG6.75 
Axles— Iron or Steel. 


| Concord, Loose Collar...44@d ' o¢ 
| Concord, Solid Collar....44a&i ¢ 


No. 1 Common, Loose...3'2,44 ¢ 


No. 1% Con., New Style.4 aye 
No. 2 Solid Collar...... pyasye 
Half Pate nt: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11.and 18......4.-% 70% 
Nos, 13°46. Bhidc vcnccsacese 70% 


Nos. 15 to 18... 70&10@70& 105% 
Nos. 19 to 22... 7&10Q@70E10E5% 
Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Concord, not 
CUFNER ec adesestesavé lb., 5a@6¢ 


Common and Concord, turned, 
ib., 6azt¢ 
Half Patent. ooceece's 1b., 94AG10¢ 


Bait 





Fishing— 
Hendryx: pate 
A Bait... cccccccccccccccccccccsccccsvece 4 
B Bait..cccccsceccs 25% 
Competitor Bait 
Balances— Sash—- 
Caldwell new list.....+ceeeeesees- 30&10% 
Pullman .....ccccscccccccccccceeces 50K 10% 
Spring— 
Light Spring Balances.50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spe. SalanceS........ 50& 10@60 % 
Straight Balances pacvotavers 40&1050% 
Circular Balances,.....+.+++ 50& 104.60 % 
EAEO TMs cccccccccesseces 30@30&10% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 


per Ib., 2%@: 3¢ 
Prying and Pinch— 
Elmore Tool Mfg, C0.....csssseee0s 75% 
Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..®@ gro, $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 






Scale Beams.... - 0G 40k 10%, 
| Chattillon’s No, 1.. asec 
Chatillon’®s NO. 2...cccssceeeeees + 40% 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0.80; 
WME... scacgnsanadtaqhseneneetace "85 
No, a Wire Coppered @ doz. §1. a: 
No. MO Wire ‘Tinned......@ doz. $1.50 
Beaters Egg— 
Dover Stamp ving & Mfg. Co, 
Genuine Dower, qo. No, 1, 
Tumbler a Ko. - Fam- 
ily Size, 2. a Extra Fam- 


ily Size, $4 ; No. 4, Hotel Size, 


Holt- oes Co,: 
Bolt, A Tap Gos,» i, 5, Jap’d, $0.80 
No. 2 Jap'd, 
‘No 6, fy 


vi “ Jap’d, per oo "No. 2, 


Taplin Mfg. Co.: 


"Oo Ro. fe i. per og ieee ‘i °. 0: 


150 
Hotel, ate. No 152, Hotei 
Tin "a; ~a No, 200, Tumbler, 


.50; o. Tumbler Tin’d. 
$9.50; No, 300, Mammoth, per 
doz.,” $25.00, 

Bellows— 


Blacksmith. Standard List: 
Split Leather.......60@604£10% 
Grain Leather......50@50&10% 

Hand— 
Inch.. 6 7 = ae 
Doz. Sh. 50 5.50 6.00 7.00 7.50 
Molders— 
Inch.. 10 12 1h 
Doz. . $8.50 11.00 13.50 1450 


\ct Prices, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see 
DIRECTORY, 


also THE IRON AGE 


376 pages, which is sent free 
It gives a classified list of the products of 
serves as an up-to-date DIRECTORY 


to The Iron Age. 
our advertisers and thu 


the advertising columns and 
issued annually, 
of charge to every subscriber 


a book of 


of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—‘ The 
Lists,” 218 pages, price S82, 
of many leading goods. 


Iron Age Standard Hardware 
prepaid, contains the list prices 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as 


Hardware Merchants. 


Bells— Cow— 
Wrought Cow Belis......+:+. 15% 
OUD ccoceneccentucstsecesucencavens 5&1 
NE TIGR isc sncaceisvccvcenedenseeses 50 , 
Door— 

Reading Hardware Co...........+.:: 50 
Hone, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s......55&W 
Hand— 

Polished, Brass....... GOEDEL 10% 
While MGtEE. ...cccess 60606 10% 
PCORGE PUOUOEss vccciccses 50610 
POE cc Wa sce eek es wis - 508 10% 
Ritiehtinaees- 

6 Ib., 24a3¢ 
Church and School... .60@60&5% 
Belting— Leather— 


Extra Hvy. Single and Dble.55% 

Heavy, Single and Double. . .60%% 

Medium, Single and Double, 
60410% 


Light, Single and Double, 
60k 10410% 
Shoulder, Single and Double .757 
BEGOGINE. ciccewrvscncedss T0107, 
Cut Leather Lacing, Strictly 
RCs alte wae.’ a wnate es 15% 


Leather Lacing wae , per sq. 
ft, Raw Hide, No. 1, in sides 
17 sq. ft. and over, No. 1, 27¢: 
No. 2, under.f7 eq. ft..ces. 26¢ 

Rubber— 

Competition (Low Grade), , 

70 10@75 %, 

ETC 60E1070% 

pe eee 5050 10% 
Benders and Upsetters, 

Tire— 

Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
GOED siecccacveccccvesacvecievcsccocedl 20% 

Bicycle Goods— 

John 8S, Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1909 list; 
Chain, Parts, Spokes...... peseseas 50% 
BONO wstavadessacsgnesvnsepenneceneces 60° 

Blocks Tackle— 

Common Wooden..... 75 @15410% 


Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and 
SEND det toudiinienébhesinneinaedes 30 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined.50€10@60% 


BME wccpeyeess - 30&10@60 7, 
Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Esser Co........ +00 3d4&10% 
Bolts 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% @ 6 and smaller.... .70&7%% 
Larger and longer......6545% 


Common Carriage (rolled thread): 


% @ 6, smaller and shorter, 
7041214% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80a—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 


6545 % 

Machine (Cut Thread): 
8 wv 4 and smaller... .70¢12144% 
Larger and longer..... .65&10% 


Door and Shutter— 


Wrought Iron: 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
804 104 10@ 85 % 


Barrel Bronzed...... 604 10@70 % 
| eee 704 104 10080 ¥, 
Square Neck. ...5.+: 75é10@80% 
PT co 34 see - 80480410 7 
OU Te I ands cpacccuncstanan 
BOGE TROCe Be icandccccvccescess 34 
Expansion— 
F, Evans’ Crescent... - 40@60% 
Richurde Mfg. Co.... . 55&109 






Star Expansion Bolt 
Star. Lag Screw Type.. 10&5&2'2 % 
Star, Wood Screw pospacoseoey 





useful as possible to Retail 





rn) 
° 


Star, Machine, Single Wedge..... 
Star, Machine. Double Wedge .60@10% 


Star Toggle Bolts.. Na hisiak Abate 60% 
Steward & Roma Mfg. ¢ : 
Style No, 13, Double.......... 60@10% 
Style No. I, Single.......+... 60 10% 
Style No. 100; ‘Dbl. Jaw, Single..55% 
Lag Screw.......s..s. 6634 % 
Star Screw Anc hors, ‘Hollow..... 40%, 
Plow and Stove— 

PONE Gaapblewl ae susie. G5LIATIOY 
BOUOE 5 6 csenteseans 8545A85E10% 
Tire— 

Common Iron..... cseeee as 80% 
Norway WOES s «405004 80% 


American Screw -C€e 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘84. . .80 
Eagle Phila., list, Oct. 16, °84 921% 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, °99...... 80% 
Franklin Moore Co,: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84 ;807% 
Eagle Phila., dist Oct. 16, '84...8242% 
Eclipse, list Dec. 28. '99........... 80°7 





Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co,: 
Empire, list. Dec, 28, "99......... 80% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84......80% 
NY itne nintanennaaduaobeiaadedess 8244% 


Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99... 80° 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884. .82%°% 
Upson Nut Co,: 

Et) SONG istnk ia béPeenicennetes cag 80% 


Borers, Bung— 


Rateserise Mfg, Co., No. 1, a = No. 
$1.75; No, 3, $2'50 each. wee 


Boxes, Mitre— 


C, E. Jennings & Co.....5.....4.... 25% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
BOB. sdateuiinniagececsizcemaak 15&10% 


Braces— 


Common Ball. - $1.50 @$1.75 
re 504 10810460810 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s. + 60% 
Fray’s No, 61, 166, 206, 614 
C. E, Jennings & Co..... 5085 
Mayhew’s Ratchet. . 
ae ew's Quick Action Hay Pat 





pide dhntbhnesines «+++ 40&10 
Mille rs F ame Drill Braces st 
P., S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat . 
Revised List saeeese abeedeeedssis 60@60&5 % 

Brackets— 

Wrought Steel........80@8085% 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ T5@7E&10 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets...... 70& 10° 
Stanley’s Pressed Steel........ T5&10&5 


Stanley’s Folding Brackets. “1a 10&SS 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 


RNIN at taedasesunxeuvscacad #@ doz, $1.50 
Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co..........s0.. 75. % 
POMP IOOUE Cieiscscrcecacncccece pao? 
Butts— Brass— 
I re oe ta 65% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............ 40&10% 
Wrought Steel_— 
RIGHT. 


Light Narrow, Light Re- 


CNOIG on vccccsccs ME 
Reversible and Broad. 150109 [ 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light © 

Inside Blind, éc...... met 
Back Flaps, Table Chest. wz .it 

BRONZED. | : 
cS 


Light, Loose Pin,Ball Tip.65% 


Light Narrow, Loose Pin. 55% 
Broad ove Pima Tipase, | 


Coouce. Bira— 


Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 
z, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300. 


Enameled. pabiseens aagsiaeell 














1460 _ 











Calks, Tons and Neel 


Blunt, 1 prong, per - 5. 
50 @$3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 108 ib, 
$4. 00 @ $4. 35 
Burke's, 1 pg. Blunt Toe, 3%¢; 2 pg. 
Blunt Toe, 4%¢; 1 pg. Sharp Toe, 
%¢; 2 pe. Sharp, 4¢; Blunt 
Heel, 4%¢; Sharp Heel.........- 4 
Perkins’, Biuut, # Wb, 3.06: chery, 


e 





Caps— Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M.20€5% 
Primer Shelis and Bullets... 15&10% 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 

Biank Cartridgcs: = 
“ie Oa rit 
8 0. F., G1.90.......000Ke 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50 chew . - 1045 

’ $2 cal. Rim, $2.75..... - 1065 


B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Bwyd. $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.... _ 9 
Central Fire... -2.c20e% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. isas 
Primed Shells and — 8.15&10 
Rim lire, Sporting.. . 
Rim Fire, MUstery. ..2 00 1545 % 


Casters— 


Bed oo. cseceee sees + C6GIGI% 


PIGEE 4 4). a eseesece ose an 
Philadelphia ......++-W&1l0@% 
Gem (Roller Bearing). =e eRARS, 
Steel Gem (Roller Be 
Standard Ball Bearin 
Yale (Double Wheel) 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
% 65-1 6 % 4 


bi 3-16 
$7.70 5.05 410 $350 3.35 3.25 
ie %- se: 1. 1% to 1% inch. 
a $3.15 x 
A German ee... ahs arise T0k5 % 
ad oi 
ae German Pattern iain 


: CEOS Beccccccces 
ome 2 and $.......- -G0&10&10@70 


i 4, 5 and G....- 50K 10GIVE ES % 
Halter— 


Halter Chains..... 6045 @ 60€10% 
German Patteru Halier Chains, 
list July 25, "97... . T7045 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Halter 








ow list. “alos 


= 
ij 
ES 





y Trace, Wagon, &c.- 


Traces, Western Standard: 400 pr. 
64—6-3, Straight, with ring .$26.00 
64% —6-2, Straight, with ring .$27.00 
6%4—8-2, Straight, with ring .$30.00 
64.—10-2, Str'ght, with ring . $35.00 
NOTE.—Add 2% per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per —_ Jor Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to price 
Straight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 





; on Chain, &c.....-T0410@—% 
hi Miscellaneous— 
4 
Jack Chain: 
SOE <cvkix an kde 60k 1041 10% 
, DOME scan ees ase 60k 10E1 
: Safety and een. ees 3 
Gal. Pump Chain. » 44@5% 
Be Bridgeport Chain Co. 
x Triumph Halter and ‘Coil. 3521400107, 
"es Triumph Dog..........-..++ 60%, 
Ee bees Halter -_ Coil..... 4@50K5 % 
Covert Mfg, Co ! 
Breast, Halt r, Heel, Rein, Stal-. 
Men,” Bodh. .co..00.- sve» «30810810 % 


Oneida Community: 


American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


. CRROOOE ch cnn atuonsesnawanel 35&2%@10%, 
: Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel — 
; SD | necbiendns sh enecesnsl 45@5045 % 
Wire Goods Co.: 
SY (GED. .5i oc dcuhkhsdnamindadeseen 70% 


Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain. 50&10% 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


j Oneida Community: 
eae ee 60°, 
Pullman: 
Bronve Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
eee. « 60&10° 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set.88¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, r 100 
sesdehhipensstanuecdsasemenel 00@ $5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk— 





Carpenters’ Blue. 0., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red... een 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ White.. -970., O@45¢ 
Checks, Door— 

Bardsley’s .......... mit seesereee ee SIMK 
Reading, Ogden D&5’ 
Pullman, ao... 

SIO, cn ecenssniaeuns 

















. Youths’ Chests, with Tools......40% 
ea , Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30° 
’ Farmers’. Carpenters, etc., Chests. 

ee eens 2% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 

Chests. Empty... 5% 
Tool Cabinets..... 5% 
Cc. FE, Zennings s Cnt eee 

Tool Chests.. ad 








THE, 


Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 


Standard List.......80¢10@—% 
i TE antes nab ibdinn tiamknaweeeee 30% 
Cc. E. Jennings ‘ Co. : 
Socket Firmer No, 10......... D&T 7, 
Socket Framing No, 15........2 2&7 
=. E. Mfg. (Oo. sseeeeeci@rOMeIb 
BwaNn’S ccccccccccccccccce epesend a@ 
Lee 1S. White & Gow... 30@3e54 


Tanged— 


Tanged Firmers..... anaes 
30% 


Bok Bros.. 
. E. Jennings & Co. N 
R & E. Mfg. Go... 5 aie 
L. & 1. J, White Co,.. 


eae 
Elmore Tool Mfg. 
Cold- 1b. 


Cold Chisels, yood quality. 18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair ead 11@12¢ 
Cold Ci.sels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 


se epeat ates * 





Elmore Tool Mfg. Co. : 

SR cn can coun aaxasccsuse 50&5% 
Chucks— 

Almond Drill Chucks.............. ote 

Almond Turret Six-lool Chuck..... 40% 

Beach Pat, each $8.00. sian tsar ++ 3085 % 


Cincinnati ‘Chuck Co. 


Independent 4-jaw ‘eversible.. 35% 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks................ 1.135% 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 

Independent ..... sevesecccres ween BOK 

Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 

Universal, Com. Style Jaws...... 40% 

Combination, Reversible Jaws....35% 

Combination, Com, Style Jaws...40% 


4 Body or Box Body, 2 Gan 
Geared Scroll’ Chucks..............25% 
Drill Chucks: 





New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 
tern, 25%; Skinner Patent, oo 
PRED MIO. oc cesdcstcsrseevs +22 0% 
Renee CRE. ..acccovecsccsccnesese 20%, 
Standard ..,........00+- 
BDGUED RVG VIBOR. oc ccccccsccccccces 30% 
Face Plate Jaws..........sesessess. 35% 
Standard Tool Co,: - 
Improved Drill eee 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
——- Nos, 1, 2, . 4, &, ‘. 
7, 8 and 17, 40% ; No: 2 Kensie 1, 
ar’ 83 aa 


Sae Combinatious, 
Geared Scroll, Nos, $3, 34 and 35.15% 
Independent iron, Nos, 18 and 318. =o 
Independent Steel, = 





Union Drill, Nos. 
i. Saree * 
Union Czar Drill.. 25%, 
Union Geared Drill Chuck........ 25% 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
Umiverml BG, €8....:.000..0.0000008 35°% 
— Face Ps ate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
+ ‘ee Plate Jaws, Nos, 7) and | 
W estcott Pateut Chocks: 

a? SSR ee 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill....... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
PgR % 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 

Clamps— 

Cc ante age Makers’, Star, P., S. & W. 
SU aero see tdinces 6655 anceotxke 50@50&5Y 
nai,  ircncseswndesksd : 334K 10% 
Ilammer & Co.: 
eee M&5Y 
Carriage Makers’ H, P_ Screw 40&5% 
Myers’, Standard and Wenzelmann 
Hay i uanhsente an das ten ppasiiend 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 


Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........50% 

Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....40&5% 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 

I i ees wube 30% 

Castel Bs FUND CO. cow cccsccscewss 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 

Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: } 

1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$19.75 


20th Century Horse, each...$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 x 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Ball 8 
Bearing Horse, each 
Stewart’s New Model Sheep 
Shearing Machine. each.$12.75 | 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No. 8, each. $9.73 J 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles........80&80€10% 
Cocks, Brass— 


Tlardiware list: 
Plain Bibbs, 
aaonmne, 


Globe, Kerosene, 
Liquor, Bottling. 


eae Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods....... TE@ 545%, 
Conductor Pipe,— 


All territories, L. C. L. 
Galvanized Stecl.. .75€0&5@—Y 
Gare... 5... soa nara —? 
Copper ...........-04na—% 

Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments eneniy delivered. 

See also Eave Troughs 


IRON 


AGE 


Coolers, Water— 


IL. & G. Mfg. Co,: 
Gelvanteed, Lined, side handles, 


} 
Gal. 
Each ’"..$1.30 1.60 2.00 230 3.00 





White “Enameled Lined, Side 


10% 


Handles: 
Gal.... 2 3 4 6 8 
Each _...$2.40 2.80 3.50 4.50 5,60 


“es ined, Bide es ‘ 


Gal.. 8 
Each * $3.00 3.40 4.30 530 6.60 J 


iii Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers, $ 1b. to pair 
and heavier, 21¢ ; lighter than 


A ek | rr 
Cord— Sash- 
Bermided, DrOb 0 2cscccses lb. 35¢ 


Braided, White, Com., See Notes 
on Prices. a 
Cable Laid Italian, 1b., No. S. S7¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B » 22¢ 
Common India. 1b. U1@i1%e¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'td. 184 22¢ 
Patent Russia.........1b... .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia......lb...21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d.....b.. .21¢ 
India Hemp, T'wisted.. .1b. 1s@14¢ 
Patent India, Twisted. -lb...17¢€ 
Eddystone, Braided, a 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 27 
aes Cable Sala Sie Nos, f 
DE Wiancsseediawensecsebous seat # wb 3¢ 
meee 
Wire Sash Cord.................00. 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per 100, $2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # %.. Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian’ Hemp, s0¢@ 
50¢; cscs, 65¢; White Cot- > 
ton, 50¢; Spot ‘Cord....... 50¢ 3 
Biesenchunetter White... 
Massachusetts, Drab....# ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12.... 
Silver Lake, per lb.: 
A, Drab, &¢; A, 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢: 
Italian Hemp. 40¢; Linen....57%¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, nate 
ge! eee 
Short Length..... . podes 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


/o 


2¢ 
White, 40¢; 


Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Sees” 
Cord 90&10 


S 

Cradles— 
Grain 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 


Zelnicker’s Lumber: # gro. 
White and Turple, Indelibie....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black..... $14.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in, 
round, all colors, $12,00; Indel- 
ibles, $11.00; Blacks........... $10.00 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in. x % in. Round, Ai S in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x 1§ x 3-16, 
ees ©. XK BS BiG cee cn science $3.90 
Suremark, Black, $0.05: Blue, Red 
SD ee iccccdncenesdtibusan es $2.50 


Cutlery, Table— 


Tniternational Silver Company 
No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1847. te dor, $3.50 








Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and Anchor ..# doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son.......# doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
Oe, Th, tee GID. cncscdcesecsccet W&5% 
Meat and Food— 
Betenprien 
Nos.. 
Each $1. * 50 $2.35 5 Hi % BOnETES 
Bee US GEE ab Viwducvctoovseden 0&7 %, 
P.. 8. & W. Co.: 
BRE Re weet 
ON es 
Little Giant.. . 
Nos.. 305 310 312 322° 
$35.00 $18.00 $44.00 y20 00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. oy #8 doz. $24.00, 
Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
Ce SO: Gece cescscpatis 45&10&10% 
$15.00 $18.00 


Slaw and Kraut-— 


Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters........... 35% 
Cotte GCG. is iii dns ca cdneneccer cites 30% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters. 1 Knife....8 doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
Ge si citectiacancs«es # doz. $4.00 


Tobacco— 
scanpheeinrenchkabhanaien 25@30°% 


Enterprise 


Diesses, Post Hole, &c— 


Disston's: 


Rapid, doz. ee 
Samson *e lg pepeeeneeei 
y > Pat. 


Post Hole and we 

Token Pattern’ Bost Hole Augers, ¥ 
fo + SOS OF OS Ree 25 

Perfection Post ‘Hole Diggers. ro 
Hk, ciconcwackentesbieliabtasatesczl $8.25 
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Split Handle Post Hole Digeers, 
0z., 
Hercules Pattern, #@ doz....... : oa 
Kohler’s, @ doz., Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Genuine Her- 


cules, $10.00; Invincible, $9.00; 
Rival, $8.50;' Pioneer........... $7.50 
Never-Break Crucible Stee Post 
PN TREN waancncccesnchoensceci , 


Dressers Emery Whee!l— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers...... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 
Machines ....2.++.¢+-$1.50@1.75 


Breast, Millers ‘om bab ieeaeneend 15&10%; 

I en  Weennnc cnenenese 30&10% 

IE ye Se lala aptamer tan 25% 
‘Reversible Ratchet Die Stoc were | 
Forbes Die Stocks...............+.+ 


Goodell Automatic Drills som iocieowin’ 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 
Gracer. per doz., Nos. 1, $4.86: 


16. 
Milles Falls Automatic Drills, eae, 
Noyes Repair Shop Drill No, 10....20% 
ee re 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Styles A and B.50° 





Ratchet, Weston’s, Styles C. D and, 
Ratchet, Weston’, “Style ii’ “im. ; 
PINTER seccnscssnvsscscceses aapenenk »» f5% 
NE ON ce cc sacewoncden % 
Ratchet. Celebrated.................. %, 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8S. & W. “50° 
ne cerca 60% 
Star pe | ee 50& 10% 
Sebco Extension Drillx........ 40.& 1085 % 
Star Drill Holders........... 50&10&10% 
Star Drill Points............ 50&10& 10% 
Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock...........7@Wa10% 
Taper and Straight Shank, 
65 @65410% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Buck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 


Disston’s Screw Drivers, Handles 
and Ferrules ....... eppecaseeseccesseies 

Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
eee seccccccccs sess 
NEN  ditnat nics natn oon btecwen 66% % 
Indestructible ..........cccscsees 55&7 % 
tandard Neverturn............... 66% %, 
lt it thine theeressetatisevnee 75&5% 
ONO RITE TRUS... ciccscccesceses ae 

Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. 


Ford's Brace Screw Drivers’ .-aoa109 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 
Goodell’s Auto 65@65&10° 

45%, 





Mayhew’s Black Handle............. 

Mayhew’s Monarch....... “a 

Millers Falls, ®@ doz., Nos. 11, 

12, $13.73; 20, $8.17; 21, $8.46; 

$13.43; 42, $17.21, 

Swan’s: 

Nos. 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 7540, 
40&10% 


E ave Trough, Gaivanized— 


All territories. 
Galvanized Steel.. 


- 80€ 108 10@—% 
Copper 


ee he's kaw ake 50¢10@—% 
Terms.—2% for cash. Factory shipmeets 
generally delivered, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments, all territories: 


Galv. Steel, Galv. C. I. and 
Copper. 

a OS SS eee 
Sizes 1%, 2%, S$, 5,6. ..60€10 
BOD Si aha ee es cae 00sec e OR 
Se ee rere 
Copper Elbows... ..: e346 ee 


4to 54to 

K 1b Far oe Pea 

ee " 
1% Kegs.....1b. 5%4¢ 5%¢ ¢ 
\% Kegs.....tb. ae ok a a 
10-Ib. cans, 

10 in case....64¢ 74 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 

than 10.....10 ¢@ 0 ¢ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 100 ¢ 8 ¢ 

NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount nt of 


10% is given. 


Extensions, Bit— 


Ford’s Anger Bit Extensions... .40&°% 
Extinguishers—Fire 

Royal Mfg. Co, Fire, : 
DR ral cig ence oe 


F titans Blind— 
Upson’s Patent.. 







1 5%, 
SUUICTL | wnesabiingxivedneodnknns beatin 50% 
Zimmerman’s Jap’d and . 6%; 

Bronze and Plated........ Sicioode 56% 


Ives. # gro 
Titan, 
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Corrugated— 
Acme Corrugated Fasteners........70% 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined... 0.0000 50€10@60% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined, .. 
60& 10@70 
Red Cedar....... JOSE 40 1065 
Petroleum eevee - WE10GT 


John Sommer Faucet Co.: 
Peerless Tin Key...........seeeeees 40% 
Boss Tin Key.........-.. 
Victor Metal Key....... 
Duplex Metal Key..... 
Diamond Lock 
.X.L. Cork Lined..... 
Reliable Cork Lined 
Chicago Cork Lined 
@. EE, Cant LAMeG. oc cccscccccccvces 
No Brand, Cedarf...........ssee+++ 
Perfection, Cedar,.........sseeseees 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, Self 
Pump, # doz., $36.09 
Lane’s, # doz., $36,00 





Measuring and 
40&1 





Domestic— 


Best Brands...... -RGuen) 
Standard Brands..... 75£10@80 
Lower Grade... .75&10€10@80610 
Disston’s Superfine......... étevennsad 807 


BCCHDUTE ccc cccccccccccscccccssecsces 

ie Boos podsenestuk aah TAMETERIS 

Liveright Bros., Gold Medal........ 70% 
Standard, 


-Caffrey’ 
McCaffrey’s G08 10810% 


McCaffrey’s Swiss Pattern...... sang 
Simonds 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Files— 


Heller 
American 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
BEE wnddeodsenccevesocsos eececese ee 5 
Fusible Links, No, 96........++.- 
Expansion Bolts, NO 107.. “e104 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Sees: fe oe 
Per doz. - $3.00 3.25 3.55 4.00 
Peck, Stow = Wilcox Ca,: 
Em. coses ae 24 
$4.00 ‘0 4,75 5.50 6,50....20% 
Reading Hardware Co........... 50&10% 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White’ S’g’t Bar, per doz.80@$1.00 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.26 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1 50 


meet Ice Cream— 


ee 4 
Lach. “31285 $160 1°90 $2.20 sa.90 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
eee sSeeecenneus $2.75 | 3x2 
COenee: 0.0 ctins oo 0s -- 3.20] xe 
Waterproof Sal. Taped. . 3.65 3 
Waterproof Dol. Taped.. 4.40 S 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 
Gates, Molasses and Oil— 


Stebbins’ Pattern. 


Gauges— 


Marking, Mortiee, éc. .50@50£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &c...... 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c.60&10% 


Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... 33%% 
Wire, Morse’s. ...ccccc..% enennece 60cm 
. ae A ee . “ey BY 

Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 

Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, ha 4 

$2.80; 2, $2.60 

Spike, Wood Handled, No. i 

$}.30; 2, $4.60 


Glasses, Level— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65& 10% 
SOM Ge Bs cc vevccveccitese - 60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush, 
25410 @50% 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade.. wre: . $6.00@ $6.50 


Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-Ib. pails, ea. 
Se; in boxes, # doz., 1 tb, $1.20: 
2 th $2.00 


Relmet Hard Oi. 25% 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co....scccceses.334@33%4&10% 


Grinders— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Pvko Spiral (foot ati 334% 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10°, 


i siaiitetbicte CORA 
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Royal Mfg. Co.: — Reading’s Gravity.............++. 50&10% 
Bos forth each. Noe “. $1.75 ‘slat Hangers waned eee Gravity i Blind mate, 
2 2. 3.23.....4 , Oo. . oz, sets, without 
Foot Power, No, 10, $5.00... 33% edit aad nat nat a nae screws, $1.00; with ‘eau, $1.30, 
ncasec Gears oO. 15 anc ’ oe 
—— cars, NO. and Parlor Dour Hangers per double set | Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
aa ‘a 8 - woes Bee y with track, ac. a =. S., ail é oo 
y wares, wareeree say ase ° cme, Lu orter nt 
een Mower Grinder, No. (40, | Chicago Spring Butt Co.: Queen City Reversible............- ‘15% 
Bickle “Grinder, ‘each. "No. 2, ha ne OS 25% } Shepard's “Noiseless, Nos. 60,6, 
er , we wl Oscillating 3% -75&5% 
on 00 ats Sin saed> RUG TEO Sees oem ° EE ere «20% : 
oe ae Ce Cems, Chisholm & Moore Mf eo p i 155% 
Baggage Car Door =i ark’s O. P., 0% 
i — SNOT: 20 osnecnses 30% Clark’s O, P., Nos: 3 and 5.. --T5&5% 
Grindstones Railroad .. - 0% Tip Pat'n, No. Ea tenentanttades 75&10%, 
o Cronk & C arrier “Mf y Clark's No, ebdnktideancceeses +e TRS, le 
Pike Mfg. Co,: | Loose Axle oa Gravity” Locking, Nos, 1, 
rere uly gfitindetones, Roller Bearing.. s SMR MR toch hese aeh eu igel 0&10&9 7% 
Inch, # doz,, $2,00.......see0--- e Griffin Mfg, Co.: hepard’s Double Locking..... 32.75% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10% Champion Gravity Locking. ....75&5% 
Ball Bearing, MOUNtEd....+seeeee+ 40% Roller Bearing, No. ll, ae aa Rheschankwesetbetenaeuiods ness 
Roller Pears Ex By. No. WwW. AL Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
Grips, Nipple— 22 eat ---60810% fad, Re Bakes cones asker 60&10% 
Bull Fy $24.00. te 
Perfect Nipple Grips..........40&10&2% Lane Bros, Co,: Gate Hinges- 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
standard, | $3. a * 105, “ £2.85; Western: 
‘ew Mode ; New Cham- ng HEE . $1.75 
M4 1 d Ti pion per ~ of4 Hangers, com- acmenn Canes —— s - 
alters an 7 plete with track................. $2.25 Wrightsville catalina Co. : ee 
g Sts i 60410 rights arc le > 
Yow Ti 01 9 ae “net $6.08 Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Cou ses. - 70410@—% Covered . 60.85% Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
Bridgeport Chain in Cou: a Special ii: “"s ata only, Nos. BB OF Bccccevccceses me 
Triumph Coil an alters, A@40% rolley Hangers an rack... 
tt Coil and Halters.. Hua 5083 ae Bren: _ Miscellaneous— 
rown Cow OB, c ccccccseece a %, WVOTANE cccccccsece 
Brown Tie Outs... 708 107585 % Clipper, No, 75. —_ Bites a2 Lis 8.00 
Covert Mfg. Co. SFOWN eeeceesesseceseceeeeeSOQel0% |! | face Hinges, # doz, prs.......... 
scbaieoneSenacdieGans neti 10% Cyclone, No, 40. i 
ua fies bitten eh 306% | ‘Tandem, No. 50. E Pivot Hinges— 
SRN odoncasedivccevis scbnane 455, New York = 
CG EON ain cksatensciesne 55% atte: ee, *.. &]| Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear- 
ee ee ee es 3 cKinney s. Co. TM caccncanccesccenstececcoseseonescs fe 
Hemp Rope......... odeuncene eueane 45% Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2. 10% § eee “Mfg. Co., “Matchless. .50&10% 
7 Gal and. Halters 40@40&5% fott-wietion 3. King Chart rt 3 
seeese @ ir angers n arm. ia 
a ee err BAZ4@10 0 ; ft Myers & i. Stayon; f se Spring Hinges 
Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50&5% K; O K Adjustable; Sure | & 
Niagara Cow TieS.......-sseseeeeses 50% Grip; Sure Grip ‘Adjustable; % Holdback, Cast Iron. .$5.25@$5.75 
Sure Grip Tandem; Sure Grip Non- Holdback, C'st Ironse. 59@$6.75 
Hemmers Fee Adjustable ; Tans 2 3. Rasheles: } 
_— ustable ......seeeee eecceees Lis r 
Richards Mfg. Co Simplex Spring Hinges.... + 40% 
Handled Hammers— Hangers, Nos. ‘7, 48, 147, ei 2 geen oa atent Checking.33'4% 
Heller's Pechiniets’. Ganeuanensy Pioneer Wood Track, No. vee eens se aii" ears” 
eller’s Farriers’............. D te oller B'r'g St’] Track No, . Bear 
> ee "e's St’ MNO? int doncaceccgatbinuscoudanen 40° 
. ike Seed... = . ..50% Boer ae in or a _ Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40% « 
Farriers’ .. 50% ORT 4% Men Matheck haves ieee | 1 
Riveting ‘50% Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% Rin Sone cra $00 4 \|8 
Machinists’ d Adjustable Track gandiom RA Holdback Screen Door. No. to 
Blacksmiths’ ley Track No. 16........ nae ee rd gro, $9.00 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers...... 15% Seal, Steel Track ‘No. eae Chicago Spring Butt Co. : & 
Victor Magnetic Tack, #® gro....$7.75 Auto Ad on. a $1. se , &5% Chicago Spring Hinges........ 25% s 
D. No. 12, $2.25;° No, 221, Chee Gt hen bic ae | % 
Heavy Hammers and gee et tivo nnn grosgcess $2.50 Chicago ‘Engine ‘House....--% | 
Sledges— aiety Underwriters F. D, Noi Laveto Door Hinges hakkhes 50% | & 
cuaiesaleatennmilaaene sai bined Z justable Screen Door.....60% | 2 
3 to 5 ID., $0¢......... 80 106 10, inden Adjustable ‘Track No.” Non-Holdback  «....-.....00005 65% | — 
Over 5 lb, 30¢...+-- 80c& 10d 10610 Y, ee went Raseen Mig, Co: » 6 
Royal, Adjustable Track No. Matchless Spring oo | = 
Handles— fos Wad rack sri ay Matchless Jamb Hinges........ oc) 5 
Agricultural Tool Handles | Troll, BD! ae gi Lavatory x oaI0e | = 
ie ’ NS ne oi uedcktecned = 
- Teh 5, ©, Bo, vans Te nee Foor Lamieadicaeuded 60&10% | = 
Awe, Pick, &c.. .60&10@60E 10 10% Roller oho Nos. 37. 38, 39, ichards g. Co: S 
Hoe, Rake, &c.. ae 80410 %, aan ~ 44, 2 1 and 2. T0&714% —— Double Acting we <a 
lork, Shovel, Spa e, c.: nti-friction 0. 42; No, 44, Shelby “ eeeee agtooesss gitpeetees els 
¥ Sizes 2% ad 3.....<.<ccccecs. 60% y Spring Hinge Co. : 
Leng Handles.. - 3065: 306107, Hinged aos Noo aa 60ase 3uckeye All Steel Holdback s 
D) Handles. ..... . -830&di@30E 10%, Folding Door B. B, Swivel No,” Screen Door.......... # gr. $9.00 | = 
—- —— Si No. 11, Sheet Steei Holdb’k. | i 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— F No. "G88," Non tividbacia 9p 
BUKIAN?  s ccccrsesosvessesscsccinsedseses 5% — RTO. aren eneeeeeseresereeeerces 
Disston’s Handies and Saw Tabs..45% Hangers Garment— 7. Ball Bearings Floor } 
M hanics’ 1H dles— 1 . Ball Bearing Door............40° 
echanics’ Too andle ron men Trou, | , °-; . “ so { Superior Spring Hinge Co. : 
luger, assorted... .gro.$3.00@$3.50 No. 8, Black Eramel, $7.50; No. 10, | ag lA Hinges......... 40% 
Deed: BOE. «036 62x gro. $1.65 $1.75 $21.00; No. i 152.00: No. 15, Rods, Spring s1inges...... tteeeeeeeeees 40% J 
Chisel Handles, Asa’d, per gro.: vine? ste MOPS. -.- +++ 2.4000. 10.0°) 
Tanged Firmer, apole, $2400 Victor Folding.........-.s000- # gro. $9.60 Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.15@2.40 Stra n > Oy ; 
Socket Firming, Apple, # 75@ Joist and Timber— light Strap Whee One as ae 
$1.95; Hickory....... 60@1.75 ° Heavy Stra ae. . aae. Lee 
Socket Framing, ai Lane Bros. Co,....cocess.<. ueacucuca Light T egal 3 = 
$1.60@ $1.75 . y¥ 1 
File, assorted.....gro.$1.25@$1.50 Hasps— aesey F meee. . 406107 ; 
: { Ertra Hoy. T Hinges.65410 : 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., Hinge H 0 
60k 10060E 10.65 % Griffin’s Security Hayp........... 50&10% 9g ABP. ws eee enes 50% Ss 
in an ‘oa McKinney's Perfect Has doz. .60% Cor. Heavy Strap.. - 757%, S 
— Saw, Varnished,doz., 80¢ ; Pp. # : Cor, Ex. Heavy T. "65e10% | ea 
ot V arnished Ter ia -w@ii¢ , 


Plane Handles: 


Jack, doz., 25¢; Fore, doz. .40¢ 
Crspte- Ste hens Co.: 
aoe beakawiveecetecds 30@30& 10°, 
GE TA pAvcawagueencesceséices 60460. 10°, 
File and Awi. Lneouseteiwenend 60@60& 10% 
Oe. GUE WUMNOs ccccccecessee 30@30& 10% 
ok eee 30@3W& 10% 


Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet Auger 
PN ncisxartescevasencesacece 15&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
#@ gro. $0, 85@$1. ‘50 
J. L, Osgood: 


Indestrctible File and Tool, # 
gro., No. $8.00; No, 2, $8.50: 
No, 3, $9.08: No, & $9.50; No. 
5, $10.60 .-Br0. lots 10% 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 


Hammer, # doz., 12 in.. $2.00: 
4 in. $2.00; 16 in. ae, 18 
12,, $2.50; 20 in.. $2.70; in., 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 fa.” $3.50; 
30 in., $3.80, 


Sledze, @ doz., oval, 30  in., 
$3.80; sue. sit. 3 $3.80; 
ova oo” V0; Oct n, 
36 in... $4.09 acon, 
Am, # ‘doz., 2% to 34 in., $5.60; 
in.. 
Adze, # doz,, 36 in., $5.80; 36 


$8.00; con, 34 in., iP. 


Hatchets— 


Regular list. first qual.50€10@60% 
Second quality....... .60@ 606 10% 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark. No. 5. $1.25: No, 5B. $1.50; No, 
3. $1.75; No, 3D, $2.00; No. 1, 
PN Glas kSeshaks.enscubbuatodbw aieand 5% 
Big Hit Assortment, ® case....$13.30 
DS. SF CROC rnceasdpecestakedna $9. 

CUM CORE GOB vc ccnssccccccssccce. $0.75 
eM Oe CORE OO as kc eins ccencs $0.60 
Sadiron Coal, box 50 pieces...... $0.75 

Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


Doz. Sets with Fastenings, No. 
1, $0.75; No. 3, $1.40; No. 5, 
$2.85. 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No, 2, for wees, ne ; No. 3, for 
Brick, $11.50........ peheaduladeuboedes 10% 
Charles Parker Co pniheuinaingaidiees 70@75% 


Parker Wire Goods Co, 
aS & Benjamin Automatic Biting. 
Hale's Patel itor acca 7 
1 for wood, $9.00; No, 111, =, 


CORR eee eee eet e Trees em 


Screw Hook f 6 to 2in. 1b. pig 
1 


and Strap. 4 to 20 in, .1b.3'4 
(22 to $6 in. .1b.3 $ 
Screw Hook and ee 
, Le ae 008 Lo ¢ 
Saree b.6@6ise 
hd b46S sa 68a 70. TMi ¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg, Co,, Stall Hitchers.30&10% 


Hods— Coal— 
Net, per dozen. 
Inch..15 16 17 18 
Galv., open... .$2.15 2.40 2.55 2.80 
Jap., open..... 1.65 1.75 1.90 2.30 
Galv., funnel... 2.60 2.90 3.10 3.35 
Jap., funnel... . 2.00 2.15 2.40 2.60 


Masons’ Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 


Steel Brick, No, 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No. 138....... each $1.35 
Hoes— Eye - 
Scovil and Oval Pattern. 
60d 10604 104 107, 
Grub, list Peb. 23, 1899. 
04 10G 704 104 107 
D. & Hh, Beovld. ccrcccccssccccveces % 
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Handled— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.59 
Star Double Bit................+. $2.50 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz, $24.00.......... 45&10% | 
| 
Broom— 
Pullman Proom, # gro.......++--- $9.00 | 
Door— 
Barcsley’s, 
Empire 
Pullman .....+s0++++++- 
Richards Mfg. 
ready, 410%; r 
Grip -pshhbbnead San baebwSanen <n» 50 %e 
Superior ...--.eeeeeeeeeeee eocvoceccece 40% 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders an ds File 
Blandles .--.scscccccccecveccce. 3314@40% 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ? doz.$2,00 
Nipple— 
Curtis Nipple Holders.......-++---+++- 5% 
Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # as, 





PAINTS gecceeeeenccecece neeececegeneees 2 
Dash Rein Holder, ®@ doz.......- $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
50%; Germali...-.eessereeeeeereeee 33%°% 
Hooks—Cast-— 
Bird Cage, Reading.........--.-++ --.50 E 
Clothes Line, Reading _List......50&5 
Coat and Hat Iron, Reading...... 50% 
Coat.and Hat, Bronze Metal, Read- 
PME ws se onccoscccescsccccsecce sees 3 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville......6 5 
Harness, Reading List Kevandethsereny 50% 
Wire— 
Belt, Nos. 1 to 15. - 80£5G@ 80 10 %, 
Wire C. & EB. Hooks. - 80 W8OL10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. .75&10% 
Wire Goods Co.: eee 
Acme, ‘60810 Chief, 75@75&10 
Crown, 75&10@80% ; Czar, 70%; Cap- 
itol 80 Czar Harness, 50&l0%,; 
Ceiling, 75@80%. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, at doz., 
e 75@$3.00 
Grass, common eee, s sizes 
per doz....... - 1.25@ $1.60 
Hooks and Eyes: z 
Brass ..ceeesceses -COG6IE10% 


Malieable Iron.....- "20 70c 10% 


Sc uttle | 


Covert Mfg. Co, Gate one 
Hooks ...+-eeeeeees 
Ttrner & Stanton 
Shoulder 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Kuives, Corn. 


Hose, Rubber— 


Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition 
3-ply Guaranteed. ft. 8aso¢e 
4-ply Guaranteed. : es 94 10¢ 

Cotton Garden, %- in. . coupled : 


“Co. 





ft. 6@6\o¢ 


OS See ft. 5G 9e 
Fair Quality......... ft. 1@il¢ 
hisee— Sad— 
From 4 to 10.......+. Ib . 8@3%¢ 
Mrs. Ports’, cents per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Caps...... 86 93 96 98 


Tin’d Caps......91 881.01 98 


Bar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg. Co., Bar, 60&10%: 
SENT pisbdngnndobatncnacuciecscwnin 60% 


Heunn. Wagons— 
Coot Mfg. Co.,: 
Auto Screw 


bebeneee &10% ; Stest, Om 
EE Ms vccicnhontekunavensh be 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130.. “said 

Ladder— 


Richards Mfg. Co,. Ladder Jacks. .50% 


Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


i 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co,., Wilceut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 
Drawing— 


Standard List..........80 
C. E, Jennings & Co., Nos. 


B&T%4% 

Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41. 42. 
Swan’ ceseares 
BE anccasescesecs ovevense oxep % 

L. & 1. Be WIRED. ccccces osees -20&5@25% 


THE IRON_ 


‘May and Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz. $5. 00@5 50 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge.......... t + doz. $9.00 
Iwan’s Serrated............. ' doz. $9.50 
Miscellaneous— 
Ts: rr re doz. $2.40A$2.80 

Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Pe S60. ceca gro .$1.251.40 
ee i doz .65a70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door and Shutters.10% 


tata: Store, &c.— 


Lane’s Store... ; aoe 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....50% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 





Improved Noiseless, No, 112......50 
Climax Shelf, No, 113 : «ose 
SS SS eer 50% 
Ladies, Meiting— 

L. & G, Mfg. Co,’s list, Melting an a 
EET” ‘wecudusnvavessccpoasewesseee l 

et Ee Ret Meals 55 pednreen ths eee . 

i (i cddnscepennependesedin bad 50&10 
Lamps,— 

Hammer's M. I, Hand.............. 45% 


Lanterns—Tubular— 


Regular, No. 0....d0z.$4.00@4.50 


Side Lift, No. 0...doz.$4.25@4.7 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.25@}.75 
Other Bigles..c.scscscess 4045 % 


Bull’s Eye Police— 


CER fs ees wah aks aoe $3.75@ 4.09 
Latches— Thumb— 

Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
BCTOEWS cocccescseseses doz. 40¢ 

Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
# doz. $2.00 

Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No, 
EAD: sersonvsvecrscocccaee .- 0&5 9 

Richards’ Trump, No, 





Leaders, Cattle— 


Small........doz.45¢; large, 55¢ 

Covert Mfg. Co.: Cotton, 55 Hemp, 
45%; Jute, 55%; Sisal, 45%. 
Lifters, Transom— 

Reading, Iron, 5OK5% ; Bronze 
ig ES ae. 

Di Gea ahs ckaabrebsededontseensaase 1%, 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Oe FOr $2.80 1.95 1.78 
Oe Pees ecavass $1.95 1.63 1.59 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’..... “ae 

Silver Lake Braided Chalk, "No. 0, 
$6.00: No. 1, 96.50; No, 2, $7.( 10; No 
Re | 2 eats eaelceiniemae 1 gr. 30% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord &e.; 


White Cotton, No 
$2.00; No. 4%, $2.50; Colors, No. 3's, 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25; No. 4'2, $2.75; 
Linen, No, 3's, 
No. 4%, $4.50 
Tent and Awning 
White Cotton, $7.50; 
 inieidhisdbedbnehheen 500650605 
50 ft., 
.» $375: 75 
$4.25; 90 ft., $4.75; 
pabncabiersebaapebehsesee OY 


Stanton Co.: 


34e, $1.50; No. 4, 








Lines: No. 5, 
Drab Cotton, 
20% 


Clothes ane. White Cotton: 
$2.75; 6 $3.25; 70 ft., 
ft. ia to Cy ft., 

100 ft.. $5.25 
Turner & 


Solid Braide - Chalk, Masons’ and 
oo Re esp eee: n% 
Clothes Sines, “White | Cotton..... 40% 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....30% 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .3814@321%4@5% 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


NOTE.—Net 4 Pricesa ne 
on thane goede re very often made 


Reading a eee 33% 
We Se Bs Es SOR ginnenscencccreciec 10% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co, Wrought Steel and 
NOY: eiettath oes Bioetnd wien manned o-- -TBR10% 
Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 
i i a B% 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, # 
/ a RRsat B% 
Window J, Sar BY 


Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..°5°” 
Reading Sash Locks, Iron.......... 50% 
Reading Sash Locks, Bronze Metal. 


1% 


Vi achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr’t, without Aves. 
$2.00@2.25 
Com. Angl’r, without Augers, 


25@2.50 


AGE 
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Ford Auger Bit Co.............. 22.0 
Jennings’, Nos, and 4. 
Millers’ ‘Falls...... 

Snell’s, Upright. \ugu . 
Swan's lmproved......00ccccccees 





Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand VPower 
t doz. $48. 
Forming, Bending, Etc— 
Royal 
ing 
each, 


| 
Forming, Bending Crim} 
and Fluting, Hand Power, | 
DRM cndses5 sn ensb Nes ews carenvn® 


Hoisting— 
ain Hoist.? 


“with = L 


Moore’s Anti-Fric tion C 
isa 





Ice Cutting— 


CRIMES  scnetecudssivenancs eceess 12% 7, 
Mallets— 

NR i a pie rin ti $5L5@50 % 

DAUMOIE icc cake f5€550% | 

Vinners’ lickory and Apple- 
WOOE: ios carwesw ne doz. 45h5@50% 


Mangers, Stable— 





SY UMN in vacncavnsscnnes 50 


Mats, Door— 


Acme Flexible Steel............ 
Elastic Steel (W. G, C new list 
Everlasting Flexible Steel.......... 40 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co,: 


Te. .cscenaen enews TCT | 
Bone, Shell and ¢ Yorn. .........25810 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. 
Parker's Box and Side senadbocad 
Swift, Lane Bros 





Motors, Water— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Tool and Knife 


Eg cis caceednesdgsennsswaecd 33's % 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapest, 10-in., $1.80; advance 
10¢ for each size | 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.50; advance, 10¢ | 
for each size. 


Better Grade, 10-ir., $3.25; ad 
vance 25¢ for each size. 

an 1} 16 18 in. | 

High Grade. $}.50 5.75 5.00 5.25 

Continental, High Low Wheel, 

50K 10 

I in ss diss nn 0ve det incn 3 

American Ball Bearing... .66% 

SPA rs -6625 

High and Low Wheel, 

50&10% | 

Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball 3earing | 
50&5 

Golf, 6 Knives, Low 

Wheel, 33% High Wheel........45 
Pennsylvania Golf, Ball Bearing 

Knives, High Wheel... 331 

Pennsylvania Horse, 30 and 38 inch, 
33°4&5 

Pennsylvania Pony or Two Man.40&5 
Pennsylvania Grand Horse, 30 and 

BD ccccccccscccceccoccsescscccesess 3314 % 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miascel- 
AA eee 85410 %, 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, dc. See Tacks. 


Great 
Great 
Quaker 
Pennsylvania, 





Pennsylvania 


? 
‘ 
3 





Horse— 


Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 


Jobbers’ 


Picture— 


M™% 2 2% Sin. 


Brass Hd. gro. 45 55 60 .70 


Por. Head, gro., all sizes... .80¢ 
Upholsters— 

PE: oaesw ev aneula geese 30% 
PUNE: Siendictucew en we éate 30.10% 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of list. 
Square Consecccsecces cOelte 
Ae i eae ee 
Seuere, ©., Ti@ Boss saeet 5.50¢ 
Hexagon, C., A ae 6.30¢ 
Hot Pressed: Off list. 
BQuare ....02000,2 + 5 SO0GSO0E 
Ee 5.90@6.00¢ 


eeu 


DE at anda 6 . .6 
7. oi ONT + 05 nn 2 +t os 
sacs w sel 6 

3 


Plumbers’ 


oil— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Stonoil..............40% 


‘Spun Oakum.. 


Oil Tanko—ée Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Steel, Copper Plated.....75€10% 
Chase or Paragon: 

Brass and Copper......45&50% 

MEME ocsekinssaat or 65&10€ 70% 
RE. 66k eieies mode GOL1VE 10% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........ 7O@70&10% 

Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60K10% 
Hero Fruit Jar Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans.......70@70&10% 

Railroad ii a? eee 60(.@60&10% 
Ma L ble, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 


ll, “12 and 13, 10 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 50%. 
Maple City Mfg. Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans 220 A VGTNK I 


Railroad Oilers, & ++. -60@60K 10 


Nid Pattern, 


Openers, Can— 


Triumph Shear Can Openers, doz..$l ? 


Egg— 

Hartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz,, $2.00; 

Silver Plate, $4.00. 
Fiiien 
Asbestos Packing. Wick anda 

Rope, any quantity........ 13¢ 

Rubber— 

(Fair quality goods.) 
Oe ee Se area .11@12¢ 
Seen Te MER, alan 6 aha .11@12¢ 
I Ts OE so we Nace oe 12. 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum. ..ecccs SUA 45¢ 
a, Se eee eee s050¢ 
Jenkius’ '96, % Ib, 80¢......... 4 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing....lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb.16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 9@10¢ 
COE ain sic ys ce deh a lb. 4@4%¢ 
Russia Packing........lb. I@10¢ 

Pails, Galvanized— 

Net, per dozen. 


Quarts... 8 10 12 Wy 16 
Light -$1.45 1.65 1.80 2.00 2.35 
Be. heavy. « $2.65 2.85 — 3.35 
Rd. Bottom 


Fire Pails ... 1.95 2.10 2. 2.30 ee 

Well Pails 1.95 2.15 2.35 $20 ens 
Paint— 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal, 
pails and 5 gal, kegs, 25%; pack- 
OE GE Be iis co don daecanane? 20% 
Pans— Dripping— 

Standard List......... THELORS Y, 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
OO 1 16 18 


Per doz....$2.00 2.25 250 275 
Paper—Building Paper 
Per roll. 

Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll. 38¢ 
Medium weight, 80 lba, to roil, 
5 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 06 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 aq. ft., light weight, 65¢: 
medium weight, 95¢ ; heavy 
weight, $1.30. 
Deafening Felt, 9 and 6 sq. ft. 
DIN eo re $40.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 


DOP: DUNES oda kins sé saab 
Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton, 
carloads, $31.00; less than 
PGES oe 6 oe ica See $32.00 
2 ply, (roll 108 sq. ft.), 40 Ib. .48¢ 

3 ply (roll 108 sq. ft.), 60 1b. .68¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 


500 sq. ft.). 
per ton, $35.00; 


per roll.....70¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 

Flint and Emery........ 50410 

Garnet Paper and Oloth.... .25% 
Parers—Apple— 


Goodell Co,: 


Family Bay State........% doz. $15.00 


Improved Bay State..... # doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ # doz. $7.00 
Turn = "HB. .occcccceee # doz. $6.00 





00.00 
py onl betgcstsnctiensie doz. a 

Raldwin ...... iwebasevecaen 3 ter cute 

DUET WEL. dev cccudvaccuwee # doz. $3.25 

MORE Wi sie csicsicccecss # doz. $6,25 
Orange— 

Goodell Co,, Success..........each $20.00 
Potato— 

NURS Ss crcsuswubace doz. $7.00 

White Mountain.......... doz. $6.00 
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Picks and Mattocks— 


DE + 168054 


Cronk’s Handled 
# doz., $6.00 






ee 


Garden * Mattock, 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


Brass 
Iron 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


rT) 


Eastern Prices: ( 


Standard, 2-6 in.......68% | 


Extra lleavy, 2-6 iM....744> 2S 
Fitiings, Standard and 18s 
RUS tetera cess 80% % & 


Pipe, Merchant— 


Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
% % % % 
and 4% in.. 
OBecccecsecs 
MBesceces . } See Trade Report 
to 6 in.... 
¢ to 12 in.... 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 
to 24 in., f.0.b. cneoabesdh x 
First-class 85% 
Becond-class ...seeeeeees , 87% 


eee eeeeee 


Pipe, Stove— 
a 100 joints. 
L. 


se C. 
Wheeling Corrugating C S. ‘. Nestea 
5 in., Uniform Color. .$5.90 $6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6,40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 


Planes and Plane |rons— 


Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual......30@80&5 
Bench, second qual... .j0@ OES % 
Molding Or tece cn 


Chapin- Ctegmene Co. 


Bench, First Quality ah icuemeianl 30% 
Bench, Second Quality.......-+.-- 40% 
Molding and Miscellaneous......-.. 3% 
Toy and Gemaee diaehamanaenseess tx 30°% 
CMIOM ccccccccccccccccccccccssecccecess 60% 
Iron Planes - 
Cale ccocccccesseccccorcescccccecooese 60% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons... .25% 


Buck Bro8.....cccccccccccccccccceccees 3 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. 


ee cogsangeeeneosees 
L. & 1, J. White.....ceeeeeeee 





Planters, Corn, Hand— 


Kobler’s Eclipse...........+.# doz, $7.50 
Plates— 
Felloe sescscceceeees ID. SUG 


very Stamping 
a dard pins, Sicel Felloe Pilates 


in 100 Ib kegs, per 100 Ib, %-in to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in, to 2-in., 
inclusive, $3,75 net. 


Steel Pipe Hook— 


Mamee-TORK coe dicccciscccccsecss 75&10% 


Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers...... THES @T5E10% 

Gas Burner, per oe eise.” $1.25 
$1.30; 6 in., $1.45, $1.50. 

on or pipe. 8 10 12-in 

$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 

Acme Nippers........seesses eccecessest te 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg 
American Button, 
Improved Button 
COMED ococcosss 
No, 89 Linemen 













Stub’s Pattern... . 45% 
Combination and_ others........ 334% 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: 

SOE WR i chse cc cgenesscsscnnacdexver 70% 
Wire and Cutting WPINOTR. cncac cute 75% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 





and Tools, 
& 


a 





10% 
Tinner: Cas “ 


pers .... 
Utica Drop Forge & Too! Co. 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 





Plumbs and Levels........ 30@30& 10% 
Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
WD ME 5 cu desewcenawan 30@30&10% 
Extension Sights.... 30@30& 10% 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 410@10& 10% 
Disston & Sons: 

Shafting Levels ...........000.5 60&10%, 
i. Se eae 60&10% 
Plumbs and Levels............. 

Track Level and Gauge...... 60&10% 


Points, Glaziers’ — 


Rulk and 1-1b, papers..... 1b. 10¢ 
en Ea eae 1b.11¢ 
\%- MOTE ow Fcc. eee ee 1b. 12¢ 


| Manufacturers’ Lista. ..25¢ 


| 


_ THE 


Police io 


Q25€5% 


Polish— Metal, 
Ladd Co.: 


*Ntzade 


Etc— 


I Liquid, #@ TO. % pts., 

$12.00; 1 pts., $20,00; qts., $40.00; 

# doz. ‘2 gals 645: 1 gals., $12.00, 

Pr » Liquid, No, 1 ('% pt.), # 
doz,, "$3, 00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9,00..40 

= stoline Paste......ccccccce ceeevas 40°. 
eorge William Hoffman: 

U, S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz 
boxes, @ doz, 50¢; #@ gro, $4.50; 
% tb boxes, ® doz, $1.25; 1 b 
boxes, ® doz. $2.25 

3 Liquid, 8 oz. #8 doz., 

2 

Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® 
doz., $1.75. 


Stove— 


Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 % cans, 
# Ib 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. 


Black Jack Paste, % % cans, # gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can...each, $0.65 


cans, 


Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
REE a RR eta $6.75 
Joseph Dixon, # gr. $5.75......... 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago..............+- # Be 
WEE Sickatha naka wenseiede oe # er. $2.50 
Gem, BD BF. C.F. ccccccccsccccccsccsss 10% 
FRPANCTO cccccccscccccccevoceses # ar. $3.50 






10 oz. cans.. 
# doz, $1.50 


Window Polish— 
Benj. P, 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 


Forbes: 


Glasbright, 1 tb cans, each....... 5 ¢ 
Glasbright, Factory, 10 Wb pails, 
CP Piidccchdsvavdsvesssconeesnqussses 2¢ 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.75; gro. $8.75 
Ss Round. .doz.$0.90; yro.$10.00 
» qt. Square. doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
eae Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 
Pots, Glue— 

POO be)4iee se ecene Oa 30410% 

TE wwe cd se¥eeune% - 805% 
Powder— 

Black Sporting: 2 
Kegs (25 1b.) . .$5.00@5.50 | *_. 
Half Kegs (12% Ib.), | os 

$2.75 @3.00 [=s 
Quarter Kegs (6% 10.), ~s 

$1.50@1.65 | =3 
Canisters, pounds... .25 os 
Canisters, % pounds. .15 | & 
Canisters, % pounds. .12 JQ 


NOTE.—Prices vary according to territory. 
Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg, Co,, Fruit, Wine 
SE BOs veckes anscndciscesevueee 
Lard Presses and Sausage Stuff-_ 
OE kxiwavetaeethaccenctasd 2B@B&T2 % 


Seal none 


Morrill’s No. . 
Morrill’s Pocket, 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etce.— 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 


# doz,, 
FO. GD. cacccccccecces 50 


Drop Forged Tack Claws... .50&10% 
Standard Tack Claws, No. ’ 
334% &7} 
EE ans cctnatagendsounnentad 40° 6 
Miller’s Falls, No, 3, # doz., $12.00 
33'4& 10% 


Morrill’s No, 1, # doz 
$20.00 


Pearson Spike Puller, each, $15.00. .25”% 

Parrot Tack and Stub Pullers, e 
Ga, sevaceccvess $1.20 

The Scranton Co, 
No, 2B (large).. 
No, 3B (small).. 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


reer rer: a. am 
Awning or Tackle, 


COG. ci dig a $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Sictvel or Solid Eye, 


Nail Puller, 










doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 n., $1.55 

OOS. uti vekbines 2 2%, 8% 
Tot House, doz...$0.65 85 1.20 
ae ™% %m ™& 2? 
Screw, meee —- 19 33 .30 
TOW csiveceste. 8. ie 
Side, doz..... | $0. 95 40 55 60 
Inch sa 5esscaee ™% 2 2% 


Sash Pulleys— 


Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz., 1% and 
Ur kc steeneens senate 17 @20¢ 

Auger Morttse, no Face Plate, 
per doz., ! ane 2 in.. .20@21¢ 


Acme, No, 35..1% in., 19¢;2in., 20%%¢ 
American Pattey Co : 
Wronght Steel American Plain 
PRUNE i 6ine+n00s00s cohadvanancie eee 
w rronght Steel, Eagle, # doz.. 
% in., 17¢: n., ; % 
oy mio as cthahehendes pee peebnseesucet 2 
Top Notch. Electrically wented, 
Nos, 3 and 4 GRE. <ataincasens 19¢ 
Common Sense.......... # doz, 20¢ 
oe Oo ee FE ey 37¢ 











IRON AGE | 


and) 7, 2 in, 
ad 5) 
t uve. 

All Steel Noiseless. .5 


Fox-All-Steel, Nos, 3 
Grand Rapids 


Niagara, No. @, 1% in, 19¢; 2 | 
Ss wenceenecs6bs tases eee ST 
No, 26 Troy. SR Ds TEE: Ss Be 
Star, No, 26....1% 1 19¢;2in., W%¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See BL ocks. 
Pumps— 
CN A awcid sw sae Weems 60% 
Pitcher Spout....... 754 10&5 @ 80 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, €8... .50% 
Barnes Mfg. Co.: 
Dbl. Acting (low list)............50% 
POE Bac neccccnvcccscccessces 80° 
Daisy Spray Pump......... HW doz. $6.5 


Goulds Mfg. Co.: 
Double-Acting Thresher Tank.. $5.00 
Diaphragm No. 3, Side Suction.$14,50 


Empire, Advance, Seneca, D, A. 
Shallow and Deep Well (low 
MN ait eth nd6 den dauns <dckenvacssdial 50% 

Spraying. and Whitewashing..... 2,45 

F, E, Myers & Bros. (low lists): 

Double Acting Force and _ Lift; 
Cistern and Well; House; Wind- 
mill; Ratchet Handle; Pump 
Stands; Hydro-Pneumatic; Bull- 
dozer Power; Spray; Ashland 
Force and Lift.......0.c.ceseees 50% 

Thresher Tank—Myers and Fault- 
less Low Down Tank.........-- $5.90 

Century Low Down Tank, 

Century Low Down Ratchet Han- 
Gio Tank, No. BG ..0.ccccess. $5.59 


Pump Attachments— 


Chicago Hdw, & Fdy, Pump Spout 
Attachments, each............se00- 27 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 


gro.: = 

int ? 3 4) 2 

$5.00 6.00 7.00 800) % 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: = 

Inch.... 2% $8 $4 4/€¢ 

$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .60O@T5¢ 
Spring, single tube, rom — 
lee 
Revolving G “tubes) . 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’ 1 Drive. 50°, 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 


Machinists’ Center..........sssse0-- 40°, 
Tinners’; Solid, 50%; Prick........ 50%, 
Morrill’s Nos, “ A, 1A, 1B, 1C, 

Bt Stes cacwpheccshneptaonwacest 50% 

Hercules, 1 die, each $5,00........ 50° 
Niagara Hollow Punches...... a 
Niagara Solid Punches..............55 % 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., S. & 





Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. 
Gen., FRB. cccces ainevccanimenaine 40&10% 
Flei—sern Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 


21,G2%¢ | 


Sliding Door, Wrought Braas, 
ly in., ib., SE cvcce eevee 


eee e 


Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..#® ft. 2%¢ 
> SS err 2¢ | 


Griffin's: 
xxx, ® 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, #@ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 


Lane’s: 
Hinged Fay) B 100 ft.......... $3.45 
Oo # 0 ft., 1 in,, $3.12%; 
1m a, "$3, is. % in,, $4.00. 






St: indard, 1% %, covcceees @ 100 ft. $4.00 


Lawrence Bros, 


1 x 3-16 in, e 100 ft., $7.50; 1% x 
Se. SUG: vsccs vcaasecacds 55&744% 
Trolley, No, 301, ® ft........0- oe D¢ 


McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., 11¢ 
60&5° 





Pe ee Rik cotcpcccesaceace 55& T7145 
Myers’ Stayon Track.. -»--60&10% 
Richards Mfg. Cx 

Common, 1 x 3.16 in., $3.00; 1% x 

3-16, $3.25: 144 x 3-16, $3. 50. 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. -60&10% 


Lag Screw Rail, No. 65.........00- 50% 


Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., No. 31, 
9¢; No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, 20¢. 








DSM a. cade kcusetawbacinddd 60&10°% 
Nos, 61, $3.00; 62. $3.25: 63, $3.50; 64, 
$4.00; 45, $3.25 ; 46, $3.50; 49, No. 1, 
$3.25; 49, No, 2, $3.50. 

Rakes— 

Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth. $3.75; 14-tooth. $1.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal #@ doz., 12- 
tooth, $3.00; 14-tooth, $3. 30: 16- 
tooth, $3.60 

Victor, 12-tooth. $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50: 16-tooth, $2.75, 

Qneen City Lawn, #® doz., 20 teeth. 
ees OE GI. sccascsccavsvaccsas net 

Anticlog Lawn. # doz............ $3.50 

Malleable Garden............... 70&10% 

Ideal Steel Garden, ® doz.. 12 teeth 
$15.90: 14, $16.00: 16, $18,00...... 80% 

Kohler’s: 

Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....3 doz. $5.00 

Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....# doz. $2.65 

Lawn Queen. 24-tooth....#8@ doz. $2.75 

Paragon. 20-tooth...... # doz. $2.40 

Paragon, 24-tooth.. -® doz. $2.50 

Steel Garden. 14-tooth....% doz. $2.40 

Malleable Garden, 14- tooth, # doz 

$1.75@2.00 








1463 
Rasps, Horse 
NOR és caveat ondancs 5% 
Heller Bros,’ . KOTOR ORS Y 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal gouache 
McCatfrey’s American Standard..... 
00K 105% 
ROW TUIPROMIO, cide wccdcscrces T0&10@75% 
See also Files, 
Razors— 
W. H. Compton Shear Co.......... 30% 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
M 6, Q 6, A 6. B 6, M 9%. M 16, 
Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, 


Rubber, 
Nickeled Populo. 207 , 
German Silv., 
1240 N, N 


3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, 
4N, 6 PN. 24 .N, 2% PN 


Populo.. 


Aluminum, Bronze, 5% 
12 34 





20% 
"931 6%, 


2904° P., 33% 5° (2001 PN., 

0924 N., 3314%; | 92084 N.. 3314 % 5 
002904 PN.,, 33%%; 802 N., 334% 
986 PN, 904° eS .. Sees BY 
5009 PN. 5009 N\..........cccscseceees 20% 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 


202 PN. 102 PR, 202 PR.......... 26% 
34 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN33%% 


Registers— 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
Bronzed ..70 

White Porcelain Enamel. .50é1 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40 le 


Revolvers— 
Ringle Action..... «+. O5O@S2. 
Double Action, except 44 on. $2. 
Double A ction, ad ews . $2.00 
Automatic ... Cvccseve see 
TEOTINOTTENE  é 6.0 chews $4.50 


Riddles, inieteinen Gene 


16 in........per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
17 in....ee.. per doz. $2.75@$3.00 


tec per doz.$3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
t 2% $Sitnch. 
eee $0.70 0.75 0.80 dow. 
COpPer ..ces $1.10 125 1.68 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hili’s Rings, per gro. bogea, 


$).60@$4.75; per doz. bores 
j0@45¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 @65¢ 


Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz .85 @95¢ 


Blair's Rings..per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 

Blair’s Ringers. .per doz.65@70¢ 
Rivets— 

Rivets and Burrs, 


50@ 506 10% 
and Miscellaneous 


Copper 


Tinners’ 


ee See 80% 
Berwmcteral, BGOS..cccccasecs 2.15¢ 
Rs alae x0 hd oa aoe 6c 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Pasteboard Bores. 
Bifurcated, per dozen bores, 50 
count, 4O@45¢; 100 count, 50@ 
63¢. 
Tubular, 
60@E68¢ ; 


Rollers— 


Cronk’s Stay, No, 50 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No. 55, $0.60; 


per doz. bores, 50 count, 
100 count, $1.12@$1.26. 


No. 56, $0.75; No, 60........06. $0.75 
Me MRAM sc is caeids 5 dcdbddceCenends 40% 
SD. WO eka iedt dct cccrvecsccbenand 60% 


Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj, and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible No, 58,50¢ 


Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and apenas 
Underwriters’, 


Nos, 59, 60.. 
54 





Favorite, No. 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. “epg and larger: 
Highest Grade... . .1.8%@8%¢ 


Lower Grades. 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade..... 1b. T%4@%e 
Commercial Grade..... 1b. 6%4¢ 

Sisal, Hay. Hide and Rale— 

Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
ND 26-8 bs Gn 6.dsh aed oa 1b.7% @s¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
ay MORON Oe er oer 1b .6% @7¢ 

Cotton Rone: 

Rest, %-in, and larger. .18@22¢ 


Medium, - in. 
Common, 
In alia: 


Jute Rope: 
Rove, No. 1, \%-in. and up. 
TO cc esiivensicews s AMOS 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized cc cece HII’ 
Plain cccccce s SORE 
Ropes, Hammock— 


Covert Mfe (Co.: 
Jute, $0.75@$0.83; Sisal... 


and larger. 16444 
4-in. and larger. .T%¢ 
“Moe advance. 


- $0, 82@$0,90 
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Rules 
Bowwood .....-00+0000- COGS Bench, Iron, doz., 
TOE a6sens ea uen se 2.75; 1%, 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: Ee Bench, Woeed........ 
Boxwood é Hand, Wood... 
Flexifold 40° 
DES scenntguubnd Z 
Miscellaneous pes een pnesesnse soa se10 y 
Stephens’ Combination............- 55%, 
1 Stationers’ .........-.+00+ 77 50@50610% 


Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Folding, Wood 
Folding, Steel.....,.......0.. 

Lufkin’s Steel.... 

Lufkin’s — bie 

Upson Nut Co 2 

Upson Nut Co., Boxwood........ O&5% 


seine 


Atkins’: 

Circular cocccciccccccccncccceccceeses 4 
sat aS 50@50&:107, 
Butcher SawsS........sccsescecesesees 50% 
Grass Cats... ...ccoccvcccccsece 
One-Man Cross Cut.......... -+ 407 
Narrow Cross Cut........,...0..20. ‘, 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... & 
Miter Box and Compass 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 45% 
Wo0d BaWB.c.cc.sccccccccscccvess 40&10%, 


Spepin Steghens Co,: “ ¥ 
Turning Saws and Frames.30@30&10°, 


Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to . in, Widle...ccoccoceed 60°. 
Band, % to a 
SDE cicde<oicenscredsonne 
Narrow Crosscuts.............. 

. Mulay, Mill and Drag........ 
* Framed Woodsaws.......... 
Woodsaw Blades.............. 
* Woodsaw Rods, Tiuned 
- Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 
ee I OE cs ioscan ed 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, ie 
- o, 00, Combination sanwocevercesss 
gon. Key Hole, &c.. ee 
fon Ice Saws........+-+++ 
Butcher Saws and Biades. 

c. E. Jennings & Co,’s: 
<i eer 
Butcher Saws..............+..- 
, Compass aud Key Holes 









o 








Framed Wood Saws..........- B&T%% 
0 ee > OE... ncsecese hiieioes aa 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades.........-.33%4&7%% 


Millers Falls- 
Butcher Saws 15&10% 








Star Saw Blade 15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 

Butcher Saws Blades......:...- 35@40 %, 


Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.307% 
Jimonds’: 


Circular Saws......,....s.ssse++++: 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 307 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10 


Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag oa 10 
MEE PREG. csns<ns sxbakssauiecsiaenel ane 
SE TORI, aes cncetsacsevens 
Butcher Saws 
DO MUR... casekaysaesian 
Hand Saws,. Bay State a 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. @BET 4 7 

Wood 'S cdecsdpdnedacccGnnson KTH 

Wheeler. Madden & Clemson Mf; 

Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............. ¥ 





Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..40% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades...........ss00+ 
Chromol Blades............ eanene 
Hack Saw Frames..............+-++ 


Simonds, 3%; Bay State, 
Culley cocccccccccccccccscccccceccsces be 


C._E, Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175, -, . 


Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, complete, 
40&7%% 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades... .40&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades. ...3545410% 
Griffin Co, Hack Saw Blades....... 50% 

Star Hack Saws and Blades. ...15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades. "30&10&5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. 30810410 % 
Sterling ~ay Hack ne Machines, 





each, No, 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00..10% 

Victor Hack Saw Blades....... anbusa 20% 

Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 

Victor Hacs waw Machines, each .$75.00 
Scroll— 

nen: Bie Bios dkvestescastcetad BY 

Rarnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40%, 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw 
without boring attachment, §18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 20% 


Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4, 


Seales— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.100@2 


20 
Union Platform, Sipd .$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 





EA - wageosecitdishapessstbiaen wens B% 
PED a cpcnsavotect suntbcbnndnsccke 
Grocers’ Trip Scales................ 
Reading Hardware Co y 
The Standard Portables............. 40% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
Scrapers— 
+ ee Stenhens Co.. Rox. gman 


Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............0% 
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Screws—Bench and Hand 


1 in., $2.50@ 
$3.00@8.25: 1%, 
$3.50@8.75 
. 20 20£ 10%, 
Wk 19A70E 1010 %, 


Chapiu-Stephens Co,, Hand.......... 
TOG@TO& 10K 242%, 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 


Lag, Cone Point......... 75 10% 
Coach, Gimlet Point...... T5kSY, 
METI wives ssah on WE 1NGTS %, 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard TAst........ Wk @7I5Y, 
ROG PUR accnaiassoesecaced 50&10&10% 
Machine— 


Cut Tread, Iron, 
Rronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50@50E 10% 
Fillister Head.......40@40&10% 
Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., 


Brass or 


Sk cseege <5 ow ks © om T5£10% 
F. Il. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 
B00 Bb. cciwtics sos «sed 65€10% 
Set and Cap— 
ee SEOs os viene one T5E1NETVO% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
a eee A ae ee 25% 


PEP OO sa cweidee 0k EY 
Oe. Se, Gs wine poet WELTY 
SE i os sinte pag 5NETIAY, 
Fillister Hd. Cap...... .60€714% 


Wood— 


List Juiy 23, 1908. 


Flat Head, Iron.....87A45@. .% 
Round Head, Iron... .85€5@..% 
Flat Head, Brass.... .80€5@..% 
Round Ilead, Brass. .77445@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round llead, Bronze. T22é5@.. 4% 
Drive Screws...... .87di@. ¥% 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
OG >. cei n ohh oon ee $6.25 $6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web.$6.50@$6.75 
Solid Steel, Web and Backs Pol- 
Re Se « - -$7.00@ $7.25 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, 
SRN °c < 0.46 bee « -$6.50@ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
PROG: vccutaces $8.25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web. 


$8.50@$8.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 
UNL: Kudaniveseecttoctbusakcu’ 25@30% 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 


Fray’s Hollow Tool Handles, Nos. i. 
Se Ne on wks onan ; 

Millers Falls Adj. Tool Handles, io 
1, $12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 


Sets, Nail— 





Octagon .... - 970 . 63. 50@38.26 
PEE ONE. nap atdascgebbbectbetanh 272%, 
SS ee Ee eee 30 
a # gro. $9.00 
Suell’s Corrugated, Cup It..... 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10% 
Victor Kuurled, Cup Pt....8 gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list..........75@5410% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
ONT nnd Rhnadinvisercenccossinned 40% 
re 10% 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
Eh npinsbkecsnasneba<sbehdesahsay 30% 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz $6.00 
De Bis nebinsascasecl 15,00 
Nos. 3 one 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 ] 
BUR, Gi MR. sassectnescctan Gl $39.00 is? 
Nos, 10, 11, 95..... scnccuee = 
No. 1 Old Style.. - -$10.00 
TDI cutkt<ccenses $16.25 | 
a eee # doz. . 50 
Seymour Smith & Son’s............ 
Taintor Positive.............. # doz. 37 75 


Sharpeners, Knife— 


Pike Mfg, Co,: 
Fast — Pocket Knife ‘a ) 
1.59 








in 
Sn. w ei 
Quick Cut anpery Garing a 
Knife Hones, # doz...... 
Quick Edge Pocket Kite ae 
SL, OF Cn anccnnekestoud 


Lawn er 


Pike Mfg. Co.. 12, 14, 16. 18 and 20 
in., doz., $6.00 33%% 


Shavers, Beef— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............... 25@30°% 


Shaves, Spoke— 


er 
rr rere 


Chanin-Stenhens Co..........- 30@30&19° 
Millers Falls Co.. ® doz., $9.00.15&19% 
Seymour Smith & Son’s............. 50% 


Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7%.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, &c.: 


Best quaiity Jap..... TOLIOLIY 
Best Quality Nickel... .60¢10d5% 
Tailors’ Sheara...... - 400 40k 10 % 
Demme Cast BReass... ccccessececetaces 40 


Columbian Cutlery Cc 
Sheep, 1900 list..... 
ee 
Horse or Mule........ 

W. H, Compton Shear Co.: 
Japan Handles, Nickel Blades, 






30& 10.65 
..0& 19% 
. 506 10% 











GIK10K5% 
PD SE cbasucte sven sv eene ORS ® 
ME. cunmscdavabesdbebebessbashent 
J. Wiss & Sons Co, 
Nest Quality Japid S Suancacbewse 69&10% 
Sest Quality Nickeled..........50&10% 
ME arcacdiddsbibervsrinbowsngens 25° 
Tinners’ Snips- 
Steel Blades....... — ame? 
Steel Latd Blades.. -50€ 10% 
Bome Cast Baia. «os sss caccscascss ics 40% 
W. H. Compton Shear Co Forsed 
ND. cxich sasiedanhabapeace 


Jennings & Griffin Mfg 
OP Divseuteses 





Niagara Snips 
Pr.. S. & W. Forged Handles . 
Forged Handles, Steel Bl 


Re ee 
Triumph Stove Pipe, doz.. 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Wiss Forged DN cia as athe 


Pruning Shears— 


Columbian Cutlery Co,: 
Hedge, Wilent Rrand........... 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 


69& 10%; 

W. H, Compton Shear Co,, Dropped 
NE SOE i o'sscsucecaennvens thee 35% 
Cronk’s Hand Sitears............++ 334%, 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33'%°, 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook | 


and Saw, # doz, $18.00...........2 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, 2 

Penn" 3... cocareataneeacn 25% 
J. T. Henry Mfg, Co.: 

Pruning Shears, all grades vemimasinndl any, 
_ aS SE Me ee eee 40% 
Seymour Smith & Son’s: 

MOND Cecosensudad’ c6sédqunan 70% 

Standard Tree [runers........ 75&10% 


Wood Handle Pruning Shears....40% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 





Reading 
hk. & E. 

Sliding Shutter— 
ee BE cavttadescddvschssanacsess 41% 
hs SE BE Mi Racascnenctiovchsadestacens 15% 

Shells—Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 60&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Onky,,, 
oc" 


Paper Shells, Empty: 

New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 Aauge, | 
10 and 12 gauge: Ase, ” 
16 and 20 gauae; Ramoer 


Climax, 
1. 12, 


rade 
gle Club, "10 and IZ gauge, Bervat ” ; 
CGR | .conncpavudsecnsserenineenieas ak, 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, li, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 4, 16 
Be TD MIB ivn 500 vce ccaccenvsne 20% 
Nitro Club. 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 
New Club, 14, 16 and 20 gauge; ; 
Repeater Rocks ccesasoxcoeses 20°% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded erith Black Poirder. . 40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 
medium grade..........4 Oks % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade....... ee eene 10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co, 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless lowders,40&10&10% 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Gra.Jle......49&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade.. "40&10&10% 
DIRE POWER... ccs cevcncccvessocsves 40% 


Shingles, Metal— rer sq. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co.: 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.05 5 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.3 5 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5,23 6 


- Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 


F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 
POO Ria 5 6h .an ssc 


-” 


-per keg.$}.10 


BOs naeee> -per keqg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all icscccntane -B keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. hag. 
he te SA ee $170 
Drop, B and larger. poate kc 1.95 
EE rasa Bain ale Wwe 'e'gs ee ete 1.95 
i ee ee eee 185 


ere eee eee 


Sk svels and Spaces— 
Assoctation List. .40€714@ j0d10% 
Avery Stamping Co..........+6000..40% 


Snow Shovels— 


Tong Handle..... «+  $2.50@$2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle. 
$2.65 @ $2.90 
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Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation, gro, ,.. .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 


cr——Pecr dozen.—, 

of re 15 16 18 20 
Tron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.19 1.80 
Vinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.80@1.40 


| Sinks. Cast lron— 


| Painted. Standard list: 

38 @ 8 te BO HB &.. ccs 60% 
20 r 24 to 24 x 50 in......50% 
25 x 60 to 2) x 120 in. 00 80% 

Sarnes’ low list, all sizes 7 -. 
20 x 40, 60%; larger sizes. 


NOTE.—There is not entire sina 
inlists used by jobbers. 





Steel— 
Steel Sinks, L. & G. list.......... 60% 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast J[7OR..cceccnoss 70@ 70€10% 
BOO -sccvereewaa en's -- 33 @40% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


a ads a aa cee a 50@50£ 10%, 
Eureka, Unegcelled Noislesa.. 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .604¢4 tens £5% 


Sleds— 
Little Giant Folding, # doz...... $12.00 


Snaps, Harness— 


German .....62+2++--fOGOE10% 
Covert Mfg, Co. 
Polo, King. Wibghastuistuaddnseds 2&10% 
High Grade, Covert, Trojan....... 
39& 10K 10% 
Yankee, Queen, Yankee Roller..... 
30&10% 
Snaths— 
Grass Scythe..... 2. -  D0@i0E5% 


Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality...... .50€10@60é5% 


COS. 5 ote a hiccens 60@60E 10%, 
International Silver Co: 
1817 Rogers Bros............c0e.: 40&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
ee RP rere: 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ eee 608 10% 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver... - 60@60E5 % 
Tinned Iron— 
ere per gro. 50@55¢ 
SUE 6 6n s6 os per 770. $0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check...... 33% % 
Chicago (Cuil)...... - MALU, 
Pullman Door (Coil), an €ro.. aa ail $10. 
ND, SON, bay <sosnsnasaponcseenss 10% 
BUND: GI cb cscesesnssscencad 4u& 105, 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


Th in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
Black .....0002000 eB}. 16G85.00 
Half fervent. eee eee 8h. 7585.00 
Bright acccccess ss $585@85.50 
Painted Seat Springs: 
M4 27207 2%6....per pair. 45 @47¢ 
144 23 @ 28....per pair. 68@7l¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


Be ee eee 

Hero Fruit Jar Co., # doz. 

Philadelphia No. 1, # doz 
2, $15; No, 3, $20 


Squares— 


Nickel plated. . t 
Steel and Jron. 







New List, See 
Trade Repor t. 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
| 7-Bevele ........ 60£ 106 10@ 70% 
| Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
| BORE Sos... 59E 197 LAE 11.8 10% 

Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


| rrr day. $1.00 
Good Grade . doz. Hi 25 
Tinned Iron....... ’ doe. $0. 75@ 1.00 
Tron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
Victor, a ae $9.09 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind....... B5LKG REL 10% 
Electricians’ ...... BOE 1N€ 1977 85% 
Fence Staples, Polished, $1.80: 
Galr anized + baw 36 ocean $2.10 


per Ib. SUGSo¢ 
Steels, Butchers'’— 
Dick’ 's 
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Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ .... - 50@50£ 10 
Curtis Kev'ble Ratchet ‘Die Stock. 20 
Derby Screw Plates..........cseeeee- 
DO Rr ree Be 
Lightning Screw Plate.............- 25% 
DAREN POINTS: oo oc cov sccccuccseedecene 3% 
Reece's New Screw Plate........... 25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 
Enterprise ..,cccccssccececs soeeees 25@30", 
Stones, Axe— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Axe Stones (all 
Kinde) cccccrcscocccccvesvoccecccece 33% % 


Glass Cutters’ Stones— 
Tike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ Stones 
Oud SupplieS......ccccccccccccccvces 40% 


Stones, Oil, &c.— 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 8D } 
Arkansas St, No. 1, 3 to 5% in,§2,80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 542 to 8 in.$3.50 | 
Arkansas Slips he sacral $1.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ | 
Kkosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60¢ x 
Washita St., Extra, 4to8in..50¢ } 
Washita s., No, 1, 4to 8 in, .40¢ iz 
Washita St., No, 2, 4 to 8 in..25¢ | 
Lily White Slips.......... ...+. 90¢ 
Rosy Red Slips...........0.... 9¢ | 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1....-..... T0¢ J 
Washita Slips, No, 2........+++++:- 40¢ 


India Oil Stones (entire list) ...3344% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum » 5 
Stone, Double Grit............+.. A 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum ize 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33% % 
Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. .40% 
hindostan No. 1, R'g'lar.8# hb 8¢ 
Hindostan No, 1, Small..# tb 10¢ 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, ‘a’ 


*« 

IM... eeeecesecscscccsors a 

Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in. ‘ae (3 
' 


Creek Slips..........++6+ 4 
feet BONE... ceccrcccccccsece . 6¢ | 
Scythe Stones— 


Vike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 

Black Diamond 8. 8. -B gro, $12.00 

Lamoille S, S.........#@ gro. $11.00 

White Mountain 8 . 8. R com $9.50 

Green Mountain 8, 8.% gro. $7.00 

Extra Indian Pond 8.5.8 gro. 

No. 1 Indian PondS.8.# ero. 
2 Indian Ney 8.8.8 gro. , 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. $5. i 
Quick Cut eae ..-8 gro. $10. | 
Pure Corundum,...... # gro. $18. 
Crescent ....-.sesseeeeees peteee 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 | 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Scythe Rifies. ic .$13.20 J 
Balance of 1 8 Y a 
Lectro (Artificial), ® gro., $12.00. eee 


No, 


sntonns: 
283s 223: 


BED. cc ivcksscesecechevecestvedes % 
Hightning (Artificial), @ eS 
Stoppers, Bottle— 

Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stoeps— Bench— 
Millers Falls.....+-.--+++eeesseees 15&10% 
Morrill’s, #@ doz., No. 1 $10.00... .50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $M6.50....-.+---++++- 507, 
Seymour Smith & Son’s.......--+.- Ox 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........- 50@50&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stevens Co........+.+++ Sseavedees 


Straps— Box— 
Acme Embossed, case lots. - 208108 107% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots...20&10&10% 
Stroppers, Razor— 
Pullman Safety Razor Blade, doz.$8,50 





Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. om Stuffers and 
aaa B@B&T'4% 
“s. ww Co.: 40& 1085 °% 
Swings, Lawn— 
Myers’ Low Down Roller...... «$6, 
“J aeks Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks.90425@— 
American Cut Tacks. .90425G—/ 
Swedes’ Cut T'acks.L. .90€30@— 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’ — 
Gimp Tacks. 35@— 


see eeeeee 


Lace Tacks.. +  9k330— 7% 
Trimmers’ T' ‘acks. . 9£30@—/ 
Looking Glass Jacks. . -65a—% 


Lill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks 


9k O—F 
Iiungarian Nails........80@— 
linishing Nails......... r7oa—*, 


Trunk and Clout Nails .75é5@—% 
NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights f 


See also Nails, Wire. 
Double Pointed— 


Double Pointed Tacks, 
9Ek4tensG@IEStens 7, 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin... Be 


Patent Leather...... oe 
BtESd  ceciecseceseveses ase 
Chesterman’s .......++ 5°, 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50%, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 
25& iia se’ 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 


35&5°%; Pocket, 35@35&5%. 





ay om 
OT Ss ania cedaaudeesocel onseens 
Ret SED dssnxkcanatecuemuen 
Patent Bend, Leather.. ‘asetenee 
EY scccsacccvaducsaseeenae 40@40&5% 
BOE sans cestucviveceunaeterueee 3344 @35 7 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 

Chesterman’s Metallic, No, 3L, 
GG psdenvcatbacvacsthceebeeeacacnes 
Chesterman's Steel No. 1038L, 

Dion scanceccncanesvencancasavesveben 35% 


Teeth, Harrow— 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, ™-inch and larger 
ee Ee Tircs eos sex $2.55 @$2.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
po ae ee ae 30@ 35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

To xcas k ee 8214410% 

Monitor, Cross Lead, £0.708216% 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 


Tops, Chimney— 


Iwan Volcano Chimney Tops...... 55% 
Tools—Coopers’— 
Cs @ Ey F,. WR, cscenssccced 20@20&5°, 
Ice Tools— 
Gifford-Wood Co.......-.ceccccsse vossleee 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools...... 35% 
Simoud’s lmproved.............+.+- 33's % 
SIMORES CHOSCTI. 6. ic ecccdecccsecee 30% 
Ship— 
ee go ge ee copend 008% 
Torches— 

Hammers, Engine, # doz.......... $4.50 
Traps—Fly— 

Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@ $1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 

Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 

Game— 
Imitation Oneida........ 75@10% 


Newhouse 
Hawley & 
MENU vabsstaveccdkvavassens 
Oneida Community Jum 





++ TOK5% 





Stop Thief.. 60% 
BE PE ea audeecéevtvetenssisecerens 60% 
MME. ccnwniigi pees tedesande sae 5&5 % 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz. 85 90¢ 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 25% 
ee eae 20% 
Disston ‘* Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
eR ee ee 30% 
Kohler’s Steel ons Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; in., $6.00, 
Never-Break. Forged Steel Garden 


Trowels. in 1 doz, boxes, # gro, $6.50 
Wm. Rose & Bros,, Bricklayers’ 

IE os nnnssnccenessvaas B&5 & 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.00 
Tubs, Wash— 


Net, per gross. 
No. 0 1 2 3 
- $29.00 48.00 55.00 62.09 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flaz Twine: 

No. 9. % and \%-Ib. Balls .21@23¢ 

No, 12, 4 and %-Ib. Balls. 19@21¢ 

No. 18, % and 14-1b. Balls. 16@ 18¢ 


Galvanized. . 


No. 25, % and \& -Ilb. roe. : 
17 

No. 36, 4 and %-Ib. Beli’ Mate 
Chalk Line, Cotton Ib. 


Balls eereeeeeeeee Tree | 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 * 
to G02. .ecececcceces 84 @SI¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balle to ih. 
according to quality... .12@23¢ 
48. Dalle 2-Plyn Hemp, % and 
ceeseceees MABE 
lac ‘3 Ply Hemp. 1-l 
De «ke oa ss ORT 1814 @ 164 
India, *-Ply Hemp, 14-1. Balls, 
Balls (Spring Twine).. -TU%@oe 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls 


7% @o¢ 

India °-Ply Hemp, 14-1, Balle, 
zane é 
& & A and 5-Ply Jute, 1%. 
a ee ae” vate 


air Tine. Linen, 1%4-1b. Bla.} 
No. 265 Mattress, %4 and % 1%. 
Balls, according to quality. 
so@eané 
Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; A Tis¢ 


ee 


eee Bed. i oo 600604 10% 





Parallel— 
Fisher & Norris poate Screw Leg, 


each, Nos. a be 3. $16.00; 
$20.50; 5, $27 ee ocek a 
Fisher-Brooks "ie and Wood- 
workers’ Vises, No, 0, $3.80; No. 1, 
$5.90; No. 2. $8.25; No, 3, $10.50: 
BEE Oe SE anekersesonavusecetcos 40%, 
aaa canta ac 23% 


Millers Pails Oval Slide Pattern .60&10°, 
Parker's; 





Victor, 20@25%; Regulars....20@25% 
Vulcan's ......+0.. . 40@ 15% 
Combination Pipe.... 55a 60%, 
Prentiss Vise Co.: 
Patent, Bicycle, Shepard, Gipsy, 
Adj. Column, Lewis Adj. Jaw. .25° 
Rapid Transit, Heavy Chipping. .30°, 
Bull Dog, Anchor Line. Yankee 
uick Lever, Lewis Solid Jaw 


lipse Wrench Attachment...40 


ES wuibbbaaastergacderscdssades 45 
BY tions arvdsinpecestssces 10 
Pullman Automatic Bench, #® doz., 
Pe Be EE, NUE ivccwcerccsececens 
Pipe— 
Curtis & Curtis Malleable........... 25 


Parker’s Combination : 
87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 
870, 40%. 
Prentiss Vise Co.: 


Blake Combin.tin, Prentiss Com- 


bination, | ehcp 60% 
Malleable; 3. arch Combination 
65% 
Mat... -Cambinntiot.«..cscvscecccseee 70% 
Peerless Pipe Grip.........ccccess 5% 


Saw Filers 


Disston’s I) 3 Clamp and Guide, #_ 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps. . 30% 
Reading paeveiiesabasdire 





Wood wWaeskere~ 


Prentiss Cabinet Makers’........... 40% 
“yee & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 
» $6.90; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8. ‘00, 


Wess Price per M. 


Be a, FE OB sis ss coves et 

(xy ME Se ae os pene se 
B. E.. Siewes cans seeat.seeee th te 
i) ae Ree ee oo Et™ 
A ae --$100/ & 
Po Ma 8 OME We ccc . 1251 Q 
Po Mite Bek check she aew eat ee 

ae Mie Bitar chiens ees 1.50 

Lly’s R. BR. itand ~ $1.70@1.75 
Ely's P. L., 12 to 20... .88.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 
Enameled ...cceccccce efihl0% 
Ground ccna nes Oem 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
We 65.0 wpe ke - $2.75@ $3.00 
White Enameled W are: 
«+ 65610% 


Maslin Kettles. 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned... . .85€10% 
Enameled .. csccce cfbhl0% 
See also Pots. Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Re |p acseataeed 
Iron Clad Ware... va 
Lava and Volcanic, umeled.. 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
BM Fs ao 6 7 8 
Kucn .... 45¢ 60¢ = b5¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 


«eee 







9 
Cé¢ 





Never-reak Spiders and Sate 
i died aveueianamhhwmatanne 654 10%, 
Steel Kettles, Mas Scots 
WON TO Es dicnacciekssttenccssd ’ 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc., 
POGUE aweedéccoccedavncensccact U% 


Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
Solid Steel Spiders and Grid- 
les 65&5 


GLE Wadscxs dndnagnetadecositeges 
Solid Steel Kettles............. 6085 % 
Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg, Co,, Soapstone....40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
No, doz. 
800-Brass King, Single Surface, 
CE Dr vivcivecesescouseeaboued $8. 
801—-Brass King, Single “Surface, 
ea 
802— Brass Junior, Single Surface, 
SE tnxtetesdenaevenénecneed 
- White Hen, aves Crimp 
Si? sdeltenstbacuentenedecerianviae 
964 Moy: 1) Blue Enamel "Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ 
172—Our_ Best, Single Zine, Soap 
ES RE ars: 
722- yt Saver, Single Ziuc, Iron 
100— reriicern Queen. Single Zinc. 
Perforated, Open Back........... $3 
134— Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back... .$2.39 
710—Regal, Single Zinc, Extra Fam- 
ily Size, Ventilated Back....... $2.50 
760—Ianner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
TEE. Mi cseuadnapedsaenctiasesd 2.5 
57—I’cer'ess, Double Zinc, Spring 
PU. cccvcnneveebhubesdckeseen ld 7 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
NT ih a¢ndn tien bouetGuataessea 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 
I te nn as inienetlia a celina .69 
797—Jewel, Single Zinc. Pail Size.$1.25 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 


iets 6 5 ag & tied 9GIDE 10%, 
POVERE . ccccccce: coc ceeen 
Cotl: % 1 ™% 1% tnceh. 


9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 14¢ per bor. 


Iron or Steel— 

Size bolt.... 5-16 % 2 % &% 
Washers... .$4.90 4.00 2.70 2.50 2.30 
The above prices are based on 


| $6.50 off list. 


in lots lees than one keg add 
lo¢ per 1b.; 5-lb. bores add '4¢ 
to list. 
Avery Stamping Co.: 

Standard, in 200 kegs, $6.0 # 
100 th. disct.; i th kegs. add 
10¢ net # 100 ; in 5 or 10 
boxes, add 50¢ net #@ 10 bh; 
24 TH Loxes, add $1,00 net # 


Cast Washers— 
Over \4-inch, barrel lots. 
per 1b. 14@1%¢ 


| Wedges— 
oy Sn 1b., 244 @2%w_ 
Weights— Hitching-- 
Ce TC iiaitecneteteeneeats 3% 
Sash— 
| Per net ton, Pastern market, 
$25.00@— 
Wheels, Corundum and 
Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Ce, Corundum, 65%; 
NNT 3.06 ut annatdnraienncandaceead 75% 
Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 
$3.00; 14-in., $4.45. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 


Market and Stone Wire 
in Bundles— 


Bright and Annealed: 


FS GNE COOTER 6 60s cc «gee 
BOP Ew a wa ewhn de anens 80k107% 
19 80 26... 62220 ooo SOEINEZY ? 
82 80 Bu.ncrcccccee ° 805% 

Galvanized: 

9 and cOoGreer.....'e%  T5k10% 
Bhat Maeies Ce cceusust 754107, 
BP WO Tec ccweciaawes 2 109, 
ahs racinniar cour ate -7214% 

Coppered: 

EF” eee 75410% 
FO PO Bion csc ve cceweenscs THE10% 
BE OO Gece ccscusocece Ok 1045 % 

Tinned: 
ea We bcc Ae bdo Tik 106 10% 
BE isiac sc wanens = 7 ib., base 
) AERECT CO lo¢ 1b., base 
Gee Wee WEE ois css sic wes 50% 
Spooled Wire— 
Annealcd and Tinned, 
70k 10 10£ 10% 
Brass and Copper... .60é10410€10% 


Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$1.90 @$2.10 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods. 
HL20GI9E20E 10% 
Brass Wire Goods. 
IIL 20G 9020 10 % 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
85% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting. 


80E 1045 % 

Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 

sy. ft.; Painted, $1.35; Gal- 

vanized, $1.95; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
$6.50 

Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 


100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 

Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... .$2.50 
Nos, 4 and & Mesh....... $2.75 
OG, Me ia oS 9k 06 es $3.00 
Nos, 7 and 8 Mesh........ $3.50 
Wire,Barb—sce Trude kc pol 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural ......75410@8045% 
Alligator or Crocodile. W410 @7z5% 
Barter Pattern S Wrenches, 

70£5 @ 10d 10% 
Prop Forged 8....... w Oper 






Acme ......- 









Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. .70% 
Bemis & Call's 

Adjustable 8. ‘eager Adjustable 8 

Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 

Combination Bright, 50% 

Steel Handle Nut....... -50&5% 
Combination Black. -50&5%, 
Merrick VD attern.. -50&5 7 
Coes’ Genuine Kuife Jidl.. 40 lWa&5& 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl...40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
40& 10& 545%, 
Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ”’. - MERE ESE 5% 
STI cincascccesen CocerccccocescectOA 
W. & B. Machinist: 

ee nae 

“2 ee case lots....... nba bee % 
Ww. Railroad Special: 

Cc an ty i dcccbexne sectuanmh dtiewhess 50% 

Less than case lots.......... 410& 10&5°, 
Solid Handles, P., 8S. & W..50&10%: 

See UE adsaccpeseceunsnans 50&10&5% 
Vniean and Agrippa Chain....... 50% 


Wizard Adjustable Ratchet..,......50% 
Benj. soap. End Jar- a 
$0.75; Triumoh Syrup ‘On. gro, a 00 
Wrought Goods— 

oe a preshe, ée., st March 


al 


Se lots, 600 1b., at mill.) 
Sheet. eeeeee sper 100 Ib., $8.00 














ae ee 
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o> se ee elma ee 
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The following quotations are for smal! lots, 





TRON AND STEEL— 
Bar Iron from store— 
Refined Iron; 


1 to 1% in. round and square...............+++ 
115 to din, X43 toli in. wesenessoncesooccesccs t # malo 
Se 0 son's ceo ys nidhanssnenobantl # 2.20 
nodes and 11-16 round and sguare............ e m 2.20¢ 
Angles: 


Sin. x 4 in. and larger. 
8in.x 8 16 in. and  in.... 





1% to 244 in. x & in....... 
ig to in. x 3-16 in.and thicker 
EP BE SEOs on nccvestebenceneressavbestncsss’ 
iis pe canncenddsbuees sbese brnceges outs ested 
PE Mispcastsabsocbenconscensaeseesee abeésansente 
ei ly = i eR DbRenpSmORSRnsSERaDESdnnnshewestbecessel 
x ab Songen oe an nebeosenssds sbenesreusanhs aap eek 
x See in eseee ecccccee Covcecccccccccccccccceccesccess 4.19¢ 
Tees; 
ROR. covcuscccces ebovengennasbesee evccce 
BOE DR. nono ctoseccncsuesier ese eovrenesersceces we 
PP STs nenemenetennns Cocccccccccocécocccccecss 
and larger.........0.+ 
EE, scnnonsntnpabeunsanenh 
Channels, 3 in. and larger 2.2 
Bands—1'4 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 5. -, vaeuedishesoepintonnene en 2.35¢ 
** Barden’s Best”’ Iron, base price.. eogetnenesnccuneae 
Burden’s “H B. &8.” Iron, price. kentebbeoohens 2.95¢ 
EN BI. vous cc cnsccncccvascscnascessaseesecoccssd 3.30¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per 
Bessemer ection, sek ipeigebedd ose eebeetesensenesoned 2.00¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe................ 2.50@3.U0¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots.............s0+ 7¢ 
Sheets from Store— 
Black 
Be. WB..secs coccccccccccooccce 
Nos, 18 to 21.... 





Russia, Planished, &c. 
mf Russia, according to assort- 


RD 12 @14% 
Patent *planisied, “W. Dewees W: rod 
# m A, 10¢; B, 9¢ net. 
Galvanized, 
et BROODS... .ccscasconmcananceseseebvesendcnnae RP b,2.95¢ 
ST. Tr Wisc ecbnnénnenutixtheenben eds ensséepens #? 2,3. 
Th Mn i. do inkccdninaes bees riabersduaansenaseene # Db, 3.50¢ 
A tite ting th 8 Tce natin nine haan denne aeennl # &,3.85¢ 


No. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 





CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere {n our weekly market report. 
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Genuine Iron Sheets— Copper— 

Galvanized. Rate TeROk iiss ssedndenncaneasactiass - BD 44a15 ¢ 
ie COORG GE...) :- cicscencseaseavesvn seane> panel: De BOS 1 OIGRIGNO, vc nevccccnsccvasees nb basses eb wie 15 ¢ 
INO. « scsccnnsse <o.6000 stones ececceceece eccces BM ,.6.25¢ CASUMZ....00..eereeeereeesersceeevererees Smid @isyge 
IA®. BBs cocces cess 0650856 sscene ercccccevecccccces #D ..72¢ sheet c ‘opper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity Jots) ® ®17 ¢ 

Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ # & advance over Hot 


Corrugated Roofing— Rolled. 
2 in. corrugated. Painted Galva, | Sheet Copper Polished 20 tn. wide and under, 1¢ 





2 r uare font 
ye. : scarecsenesveccecors ei a. | oe bo Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ¥ square 
DE as scvesarseesektihde 0 com 
NO.28. seeee--e-seee teeeeee # 100'eq. ft. 2.60 8.75 | pianishea Copper, 1¢ ® square foot more than Polished, 

Tin Plates— Spelter— 

American Charcoal Plates (per box.) Western..... ondons aoubaeeebuasabspis eegeceeee® BD TUEGINE 

“A. .A.A.” Charcoal: Zinc. 
SPR Gti srccdcteeasecesseos jeteneinn jeteibibeisbane $6.25 : 

iy, SOTO, scscessts Sie beoaban Tee akensioes ****"7.50 No 9, base, casks....% ™ 83¢¢ | OPED......0.00000.8 DOE 
A. Charcoal: Lead. 

IC, 14x 20..... pinhebdes choke cacsnneanensaedes eisieead $5.30 gat MOSe secceccee MD 5Y@S 

1X, 1429002 pestis eiceca Bib | Geeta PNB. coves ssssvevonncosens eveees GD rage 











Resevbenn Coke Plates—Bessemer- | Solder. 

Ix, 20x 28 with an 8 Ib. coating.........ccccereres Antimony— 

Seamless Brass Tubes— a ania 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢| Halletts........... : : a ge 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— | Other Brands,...... peagness seve ¢ 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ 
Copper Tubes— Per. ® $2.00@ $2.25 

List December 4, 1905. Base price 22¢ Aluminum— 


Brazed Brass Tubes— 
List August 1, 1908. 


High Brass Rods— 


No. ‘ Premeltin (guaranteed over 99% pure), in f 
or remelting, ‘ 

wee # D Rods & W 
Sheets.... 






List August 1, 1908. "144a¢ ® D Old Metals. 
Roll and Sheet Brass— , 
List August 1, 1908. 14g¢ ® D| Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid tn New York 


——Cents--— 
Copper, Heavy cut on erectite. 









Grass Wir 'C Heavy and W a} D iwetLie 
upper, Hea ‘ 

List August 1, 198. W4g¢ # BD Copper, Light and Seta Rm 9.75@10.00 

Copper Wire— Brass, pear Lachenennbonsen 8 iy js0@ 7.35 

IGA, TUNE. ccacesecsabarquns soe --% Bb 6.00@ 6 25 

Base Price, Carload ote mill 1444¢ Heav y Machin Composition Pie waenaet : > ® ae 
ae Clean Brass Turnings, .ccce..sessee-eees ec d 7. 

METALS | Composition Turnings . seeuseessseeceosacs #D 8.0@ is 

Tin— | Lead, BERET = concwcnevedt«s 00 coccccscccce DM ose O38. 

Lead Tea..... Ceccvccecee ovcces ccosccccccess SD 000e@ 8.50 

Straits Pig...... Sieg ei ababanhce psae shied - 883 @334¢ | Zinc Scrap......... essen ss ooetor coscceeeS D ..0@ 8.50 
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The oldest papér in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, 
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